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RECURRENT AND PARALLEL PASSAGES IN THE 
PRINCIPAL UPANISHADS AND THE 
BHAGAVAD-GITA 


WITH REFERENCES TO OTHER SANSKRIT TEXTS 
Gerorce C. O. Haas 


New York City 


INTENSIVE stuDY of those wonderful old treasuries of Hindu 
theosophic lore, the Upanishads and the Bhagavad-Guita, is 
requisite for any understanding of their contents, except of 
the most superficial kind. For adequate interpretation of their 
meaning one must take into account the background of Vedic 
ritual and of legendary lore, the origin and development of 
metaphysical conceptions in India, the sequence and inter- 
relation of the various texts, and other matters of a similar 
nature. In intensive study of this kind it is naturally essential 
to make careful comparison of expressions of the same thought 
in various passages and to assimilate and combine, or on the 
other hand differentiate and contrast, the statements, according 
to their nature and their context; and it is to facilitate such 
comparison that I have prepared for publication the present 
collection of recurrences and parallels, which constitutes a 
by-product, so to speak, of certain work in this field upon 
which I have been engaged for a number of years. 

The material here assembled falls, broadly speaking, into 
three categories: (1) repeated episodes and passages, long or 
short; (2) recurrences of the same ideas and of the same 
similes; (3) allusions and the like. As will be seen at a glance, 
this collection of repetitions and parallels differs altogether in 
scope and in arrangement from Col. George A. Jacob’s Con- 
cordance to the Principal Upanishads and Bhagavad-Gita 
(Bombay, 1891), which is invaluable for tracing a presumable 
quotation, studying a technical term, or investigating a special 
1 JAOS 42 
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usage. The present paper, while omitting notice of the repetition 
of brief formulas and phrases (see a subsequent paragraph), 
includes similarities ‘of thought and of imagery, which are in 
many cases not revealed by a concordance, as well as numerous 
references to other Sanskrit texts; and its sequential arrange- 
ment makes available, section by section and line by line, 
without the necessity of search or collation, the material gathered 
in relation to each Upanishad and thus renders it serviceable 
in connection with consecutive reading or critical examination 
of any portion of the text.! 
The following texts have been included in this study:— 

Brhad-Aranyaka [Brh.] Ia, or Iéavasya 

Chandogya [Chand.]} Mundaka [Mund.] 

Taittiriya [Tait.] Pragna 

Aitareya [Ait.] Mandikya [Mand.] 

Kausitaki [Kaus.] Svetasvatara [Svet.] 


Kena, or Talavakara Maitri, or Maitrayana 
Katha, or Kathaka Bhagavad-Gita [BhG.] 


The Upanishads are taken up in the order here given, which 
is the approximate order of their antiquity, so far as that has 
been ascertained (cf. Hume, Thirteen Principal Upanishads, 
London, 1921, p.xii—xiii). The Bhagavad-Gita, which is included 
because of its close association for many centuries with the 
Upanishads, is placed last, as not being strictly a text of the 
same class. 

It has seemed worth while to add also a number of references 
to the Mahanarayana Upanishad, which clearly belongs in the 
group of older Upanishadic texts. The numerous minor and 
later Upanishads, however, have not been included in the scope 
of this study; recurrent passages in them are for the most 
part merely quotations from the earlier treatises, and inclusion 
of references to them would have added considerably to the 





1 To make sure that nothing of consequence should be overlooked, I 
have gone thru every page of Jacob’s Concordance after completing my 
own collection of material, and I have examined also the annotations in 
the translations of Deussen and of Hume. It is a pleasure to acknow- 
ledge the help derived from the labors of these scholars, and especially 
also to express my appreciation of comments and suggestions received 
from Professors A. V. Williams Jackson, E. Washburn Hopkins, Louis 
H, Gray, Franklin Edgerton, and Mr. Charles Johnston. 
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length of this paper without commensurate advantage. On the 
other hand numerous references to other Sanskrit texts, espe- 
cially to the philosophic sections of the Mahabharata, have 
been inserted because of their interest. I include also, for the 
convenience of the reader, a few stray citations of important 
Brahmana parallels, tho I have not made a search for others 
of the same kind. Quotations of Vedic mantras and the like 
in the Upanishads are not noted unless the passage happens 
to be considered in another connection. 

In order to avoid needless expansion, it has been found 
necessary to omit notice of the repetition of brief formulas and 
phrases, as well as of sentences and turns of expression recurring 
at intervals in a series of sections, but found nowhere else. As 
chief among these may be mentioned the following:— 

apa punarmrtyum jayati Brh.1.2.7; etc. [see 8]. 

esa ta Gtma sarvantarah Brh. 3. 4.1; etc. 

ato ‘nyad arttam Brh. 3.4.2; etc. 

dugdhe—annddo bhavati Chand. 1.3.7; etc. 

sarvam ayur eti Chand. 2.11.2; ete. 

etad evamrtam drstvd trpyati Chand. 3.6.3; etc. 

vag eva brahmanaés caturthah padah Chand.3, 18.3; etc. 

nasyavarapurusah ksiyante Chand. 4.11.2; etc. 

etad amrtam abhayam etad brahma Chand, 4.15.1; etc.; Maitri 2. 2. 

bhavaty asya brahmavarcasam kule Chand, 5. 12. 2; etc. 

annamayam hi—vag iti Chand. 6.5.4; etc. 

sa ya eso "nimaitaddtmyam—Ssvetaketo Chand. 6, 8,6—7; etc. 

sa yo... brahmety upaste—bravitv iti Chand.7.1.5; etc. 

sarvesu lokesu kamacdaro bhavati Chand, 7. 25.2; etc. 

saisad prane sarvaptir Kaus. 3. 3, 4. 

tad eva brahma—updsate Kena 4—8. 

All the occurrences of these expressions can be found, if required, 
in Jacob’s Concordance. 

No attempt has been made to decide whether one parallel 
passage is quoted from another. In many instances there is 
undoubtedly distinct quotation from an older and more authori- 
tative Upanishad; in others the passages are drawn from a 
common source, as in the case of citations from the Vedas 
and related texts; some of the minor correspondences may be 
fortuitous, due to the similarity of subject and point of view. 
On quotations from and allusions to the Katha Upanishad in 
the Syetasvatara consult Deussen, Sechzig Upanishad’s des 
Veda, p. 289; on quotations in the Maitri, p. 312—313; for 
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comment on special parallels see the references to Deussen in 
4, 125, 210, below. For thoro discussion of parallels between 
the Upanishads and the Mahabharata see Hopkins, Great 
Epic of India (New York, 1901), p. 27—46, cf. p. 85—190; 
consult also the collection of references in Holtzmann, Das 
Mahabharata (Kiel, 1895), 4. 20—26.2 

Before concluding these introductory paragraphs I wish to 
call attention briefly to a specially interesting group of parallel 
passages—assembled in a Conspectus? on an adjoining page— 
relating to the elements of man’s constitution designated by 
the term ndadi. Despite the suggestion of the phrase hrdayasya 
nadyas, we have here no reference to arteries or veins, nor on 
the other hand to nerves or analogous filaments of the bodily 
structure; the details of the description preclude any anatomical 
identification. These vessels are stated to be minute as a hair 
divided a thousandfold; they are filled with substance of various 
colors; they conduct the prdana, or life energy; they have a 
special relation to the phenomena of sleep; one of them is the 
means of egress from the body at death; and so on. It is 
evident that, in using the term nddi, the writers of the Upani- 
shads had in mind those same vessels that are so elaborately 
described, in later Hindu writings on Yoga and related subjects, 
as channels of variously specialized vital energy in the subtle 
‘etheric’ vehicle that co-exists as a counterpart of the gross 
physical body in the composite human organism. In fact, the 
Maitri Upanishad (at 6.21) actually mentions the name of the 
principal channel, Susumnd, which is so frequently referred to 
in connection with the companion channels Jdé and Pingala 
in later texts. We must therefore avoid the misleading trans- 
lation ‘artery’ or ‘vein’ and choose as a rendering some word 
of less definite connotation, such as ‘duct’, or ‘tube’, or ‘channel’.! 





2 The earliest collection of comparative material relating to the Upa- 
nishads, so far as I know, is that of Weber, Indische Studien, 1. 247—302; 
380—456 (1850); 2.1—111; 170—236 (1853); 9. 1—173 (1865). 

3 Each individual statement in the Conspectus has prefixt to it the 
serial number of the entry under which its parallels are recorded. State- 
ments markt with the same number thus relate to the same phase of the 
subject and may profitably be compared with one another. 

4 Woods, in translating Yoga-sitra 3.31, renders the word ‘tube’ (The 
Yoga-system of Patatijali, Cambridge, Mass., 1914, p. 261). 
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SPECIAL ABBREVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS 


C. Calcutta text of the Mahabharata. 

D: Deussen, Sechzig Upanishad’s des Veda, Leipzig, 1897. 

M Madhyamdina recension of Brh. [—Sat.Br.10.6.4—5; 
14.4—9], ed. and tr. O. Bohtlingk, St. Peters- 
burg, 1889. 

Mahanar. Mahanarayana Upanishad. 


= indicates ‘recurs verbatim at’. 

=(var.) indicates ‘recurs, but with one or more variants, at’. 

} indicates ‘substantially the same passage recurs at’. 

ef, indicates ‘something of a similar nature is found at’. 

[ ] square brackets enclose descriptive words indicating 
the passage or subject matter referred to. 

a dash replaces Sanskrit words omitted for brevity, 
the reference being to the entire passage from the 
first word printed to the last. 

TT three points indicate the omission of irrelevant words. 
098 heavy-face figures refer to the serial numbers of the 
entries in the list of recurrences and parallels. 


Particular attention is called to the somewhat arbitrary use 
of the signs = and ~. These do not indicate that a following 
reference is coextensive with the passage in question. What 
is equal or similar is the passage referred to, not necessarily 
the section of an Upanishad indicated by the numerical desig- 
nation. Thus ‘Katha 4.9a—b = Brh. 1.5.23’ means (not that 
the two lines of the Katha stanza constitute all of Brh. 1.5. 23, 
but) that the two lines occur in the section of Brh. indicated. 
Where the passage to which reference is made is in metrical 
form, the citation can of course be given exactly. 
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CONSPECTUS OF PASSAGES RELATING TO THE 
‘CHANNELS OF THE HEART’ 
(see page 4) 


Brh. 2. 1. 19 
24 yada susupto bhavati yada na 
kasyacana veda 
25 hita nama nadyo dvasaptatisaha- 
srani 
26 hrdayat purttatam abhiprati- 
$ thante 
24 tabhih pratyavasrpya puritati sete 
Brh. 4. 2. 2—3 
61 [Indha (Indra) and Viraj] 
638 ya eso 'ntar hrdayelohitapindo... 
64 enayor esa srtih samcarani yaisa 
hrdayad urdhva nady uccarati 
65 yatha kegah sahasradha bhinna 
25 evam asyaita hita nama nadyo 
‘ntar hrdaye pratisthita bhavanty eva 
tabhir va etad asravad dsravati (tas- 
mad esa praviviktaharatara ivaiva 
bhavaty asmae charirdd atmanah) 
Brh. 4. 3, 20 
25 ta vd asyaita hita nama nadyo 
65 yatha keSah sahasradha bhinnas 
tavatanimna tisthanti 
71 Suklasya nilasya pingalasya hari- 
tasya lohitasya pirna 
Brh. 4. 4. 8—9 
84 anuh pantha vitatah purano... 
249 tena dhirad api yanti brahmavi- 
dah svargam lokam ita trdhvam 
vimuktah 
71 tasmin chuklam uta nilam ahuh 
pingalam haritam lohitam ca 
84 esa pantha brahmana hanuvittas 
249 tenaiti brahmavit punyakrt tai- 
jasas ca 
Chand, 8. 6. 1—3 
25 atha ya etd hrdayasya nadyas 
71 tah pingalasyanimnas tisthanti 
Suklasya nilasya pitasyalohitasyety... 
84 tad yatha mahdpatha atata... 
evam evaita adityasya rasmaya... 
24 tad yatraitatsuptah samastah 
samprasannah svapnam na vijanaty 
asu tadd nddisu srpto bhavati 
Chand. 8, 6. 6 = Katha 6. 16 
247 gatam caika cahrdayasyanadyas| 
64 tasam mirdhanam abhinihsr- 
taika | 
249 tayordhvam ayannamrtatvam eti| 
250 visvann anya utkramane bha- 
vanti || 


Tait. 1. 6.1 
265 sa ya eso ‘ntar hrdaya akasak 
tasminn ayam puruso manomayah... 
266 antarena taluke ya esa stana iva- 
valambate 
Kaus. 4. 19 
25 hita nama hrdayasya nddyo 
26 hrdayat puritatam abhipratan- 
vanti 
65 yatha sahasradha kego vipatitas 
tavad anvyah 
71 pingalasyanimna tisthante suk- 
lasya krsnasya pitasya lohitasyeti 
24 tasu tada bhavati yada suptah 
svapnam na kamcana pasyaty 
Mund. 2. 2.6 
247 ara iva rathanabhau samhati 
yatra nadyah 
265 sa eso 'ntas carate 
Praéna 3, 6—7 
247 atraitad ekagatam nadinadm 
25 tasam Satam Satam ekaikasyam 
dvasaptatir dvasaptatih pratisakha- 
nadisahasrani bhavanty 
486 dsu vyanaés carati 
249 athaikayordhva udanah... 
Maitri 6. 21 
64 urdhvaga nadi susumnakhya 
486 pranasamcarini 
266 talvantarvicchinna 
249 taya ...drdhvam utkramet 
Maitri 6.30 
265 ... | dipavad yah sthito hrdi | 
71 sitasitah kadrunilah | kapila 
mrdulohitah || 
64 wirdhvam ekah sthitas tesam | 
249 yo bhittva siryamandalam| brah- 
malokam atikramya | tena yanti 
param gatim || 
250 yad asyanyad rasmigatam |...| 
tena devanikayanam | svadhamani 
prapadyate || 
Maitri 7.11 
61 [Indra and Viraj] 
265 samagamas tayor eva| hrdayan- 
targate susau | 
63 tejas tallohitasyatra | pinda evo- 
bhayos tayoh || 
64 hrdayad ayata tavac | caksusy 
asmin pratisthita| sdrant sad tayor 
nadi | hawt eka dvidha satt || 
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LIST OF RECURRENCES AND PARALLELS 


Brh.1.2.3 sa tredha ’’tmanam vyakuruta =5 Maitri 6. 3. 

Brh. 1.2.4 manasé vacam mithunam samabhavad cf. mana 
evdsyatma vag jaya Brh.1.4.17. 

Brh.1.2.7 apa punarmrtyum jayati (recurs thrice) an 
old formula; it occurs, for example, in Tait. Br. 3.11.8.6 
(cf. Kaus. Br. 25. 1). 

Brh. 1.3.1—21 [contest of gods and devils] 4 Chand. 1. 2; 
Jaiminiya Up. Br. 1.18.5; cf. ibid. 2.1.1; 2.4.1 (Oertel, 
JAOS 15.240—245). (According to D.p.69, the Brh. 
version is older than that in Chand.) On the superi- 
ority of breath see 124. 

Brh. 1.3.22 [sé + ama = sdma(n)] 4} Chand. 1.6.1, etc.; 
cf. Brh.6.4.20. See also Chand.5.2.6. (Oertel, JAOS 
16. 235, in a note on Jaiminiya [Talavakara] Up. Br. 1. 
54,6, assembles refs. to numerous similar passages, to 
which should be added Ait. Br. 3. 23.) 

Brh. 1. 3.23 [etymological explanation of udgitha] cf. 
Chand. 1.6.7—8. 

Brh.1.4.1 dtmaivedam agra asit 4 Brh.1.4.17; Ait.1.1; 
cf. Maitri 2.6, and see 10. 

Brh.1.4.6 [food and the eater of food] cf. Maitri 6.10. 

Brh.1.4.7 sa esa tha pravista — vigvambharakulaye 
4 Kaus. 4. 20. 

Brh. 1.4.10—11 brahma va idam agra dsit = (var.) 
Maitri 6.17; cf. 7. 

Brh.1.4.15—16 [desires, etc.] cf. Chand.8.1.6 — 8.2.10. 
See also 457. 

Brh.1.4.17  dtmaivedam agra dsid eka eva see 7. 

Brh.1.4.17 mana evasydtma vag jaya see 2. 

Brh.1.4.17 panktam idam sarvam — ya evam veda 
~ Tait. 1.7. 

Brh. 1.5.3 manasa hy eva pasyati— mana eva = Maitri6.30. 

Brh.1.5.14—15 sodasakalas see 501. On the wheel 
analogy in 1.5.15 see 434, 522. 

Brh.1.5.17—20 [Transmission ceremony] see 313. 








5 On the special use of the signs =, 4}, and —, see page 5. 
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Brh.1.5.23 yatas codeti — gacchati [AV.10.18.16a—b] 
=— Katha 4.9a—b. sa evidya sa u sva[s] = Katha 4.13d. 

Brh.1.6.1 nama riipam karma cf. MBhb.12.233.25 (C.8535). 

Brh. 2.1.1—19 [dialog of Gargya and Ajatasatru] 4 Kaus.4. 
1—19. Cf. Brh.3.9.10—17. 

Brh.2.1.5 pirnam apravarti = Chand. 3.12.9; Kaus. 4.8. 

Brh.2.1.15 [Ksatriyainstructing Brahman] cf. Chand. 5. 
3.5,7; Kaus. 4.19; and the implication in Chand. 1. 8. 2. 

Brh. 2.1.17 [ether within the heart] see 265. 

Brh. 2.1.19 yada susupto bhavati ... tabhih pratyavasrpya 
cf. Chand. 8.6.3; Kaus. 4. 19. 

Brh. 2.1.19 hité ndéma nddyo < Brh. 4.3.20; Kaus. 4.19; 
Prasna 3.6; cf. Yajiiavalkiya Dharma-sitras 3.108. 
See 65, 70, 247. 

Brh. 2. 1. 19 hrdayat puritatam  abhipratisthante 
~ Kaus. 4. 19. 

Brh. 2.1.20 [spider and thread analogy for creation] cf. 
Mund.1.1.7a; Svet.6.10b. (‘The simile recurs in a different 
connection in Maitri 6. 22.) 

Brh.2.1.20 [sparks from fire as analogy of creation] 
see 421. 

Brh. 2.1.20 sarve prdnadh — satyasya satyam =(var.) 
Maitri 6. 32. 

Brh.2.1.20 prdind vai — esa satyam = Brh. 2.3.6. 

Brh. 2.2.4 sarvasyatta — ya evam veda cf. Chand. 5.2.1; 
see also Brh.6.1.14; Chand. 5.18.1. 

Brh. 2.3.1 dve — riipe mirtam caivamirtam ca = (var.) 
Maitri 6.3; dve — ripe recurs also at Maitri 6.15; 
cf. murtir amirtimén Maitri 6.14 end, and see 498. 

Brh. 2.3.3,5 [formless Brahma] cf. Mund. 2.1. 2a. 

Brh. 2.3.3 [Person in the sun] see 149. 

Brh. 2.3.5 [person in the right eye] see 61 and cf. 177: 

Brh. 2.3.6 [lightning as descriptive of the divine Person] 
ef. Brh. 5.7; Kena 29. 

Brh.2.3.6 neti neti see 57. 

Brh. 2.3.6 prand vai — esa satyam = Brh. 2.1. 20. 

Brh. 2.4 [dialog of Yajiiavalkya and Maitreyi] ~} Brh. 4.5. 

Brh.2.4.5 end [4 4.5.6 end] dtmano... vijiiinenedam 
sarvam viditam see 409. 

Brh. 2.4.10 [= (var.)4.5.11] —=(var.) Maitri 6.32; the 
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part rgvedo — vyaikhydndny recurs also at Brh. 4.1.2; 
similar lists at Chand. 7.1.2,4; 7.2.1; 7.7.1; Maitri 6.33; 
cf. also Mund. 1.1.5. 

Brh. 2.4.12 [simile of the solution of salt] see 210. 

Brh. 2.4.12 na pretya samjnia’sti cf. MBh.12.219.2a—b 
(C. 7931). 

Brh.2.4.14 [duality involved in cognition] = Brh. 4. 
5.15 4.3.31; cf. Maitri 6.7. 

Brh. 2.5.15 yatha rathanabhau —samarpita 4 Chand. 7. 
15.1; see 434. 

Brh. 2.5.19 riipam — babhiiva = Katha 5.9b; 5.10b. 

Brh.2.6 [Line of Tradition, vamsa] 4 Brh.4.6; cf. 6.5. 
The course of doctrinal transmission is traced also at 
Brh. 6. 3.6—12; Chand.3.11.4 4$ 8.15; Mund. 1. 1.1—2; 
BhG.4.1—2. (For a discussion of the Brh, lists see 
D. p. 376—378.) 

Brh. 3.2.13 punyo vai punyena — papena = (var.) 
Brh. 4. 4. 5. 

Brh. 3.5.1 putraisandyas ca — esane eva bhavatas 
4 Brh. 4.4. 22. 

Brh.3.6 idam sarvam ... otam ca protam ca = (var.) 
Maitri 6.3; cf. Brh.3.8; Mund.2.2.5b; Maitri 7.7. 
On water as a primal substance see 112. 

Brh.3.6 [gradation of worlds] cf. Kaus. 1.3. 

Brh.3.7 esa — antaryami cf. Mand. 6. 

Brh.3.8.8—9 [characterization of the Imperishable] 
cf. Mund.1.1.6—7 and see 412. 

Brh.3.9.1—9, 18,26 end {dialog of Yajiavalkya and 
Sakalya] + Jaiminiya Br.2.76—77 (Oertel, JAOS 16. 
238—240). 

Brh.M 3.9.3 [Vasus] vdsayante cf. Chand. 3.16.1. 

Brh. 3.9.4 [Rudras] rodayanti cf. Chand. 3.16.3. 

Brh. 3.9.26 sa esa neti nety—na risyati = Brh. 4.2.4; 
4.4,22; 4.5.15; neti neti recurs also at Brh. 2.3. 6. 

Brh. 3.9.28, stanzas 4—5 [man cut down like a tree] 
cf. MBh. 12.186. 14 (C. 6896). 

Brh. 4.1.2  [literature-list] see 41. 

Brh.4.2.2 ... santam indra ity—devah = Ait.3.14 
4 Sat. Br.6.1.1.2 (cf.11). Of. Ait. Br. 3.33; 7.30. 

Brh.4.2.2—3 [Indha (Indra) and Viraj] cf. Maitri 7.11, 
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stanzas 1—3, and the allusion in Tait.6; the ‘person 
in the right eye’ is referred to also at Brh.2.3.5; 
5.5.2; Kaus.4.17; cf. 177. 

Brh. 4.2.3 [ether within the heart] see 265. 

Brh. 4.2.3 yaeso’ntarhrdayelohitapindo  Maitri 7.11, 
stanza 2, ¢. 

Brh.4.2.3 yaisé hrdayad trdhva nady uccarati cf. 
Chand. 8.6.6 = Katha 6.16; Prasna 3.7; Maitri 6.21; 
6. 30; 7.11, stanza 3. 

Brh.4.2.3 yatha kesah sahasradha bhinna{s]* = Brh. 4. 
3.20 +t Kaus.4.19, 

Brh. 4.2.3 hit&é nama nddyo see 25. 

Brh. 4.2.4 sa esa neti nety see 57. 

Brh. 4.3.16 sa va esa — buddhantayaiva = Brh. 4.3.34. 

Brh. 4.3.19 yatra supto — pasyati = Mand.5. 

Brh. 4.3.20 hité nidma nadyo — tisthanti see 25, 65. 

Brh. 4.3.20 $uklasya nilasya—pirna 4 Brh.4.4.9a—b; 
Kaus. 4.19; Maitri 6. 30. 

Brh.4. 3.20 [dream experiences] cf. Chand.8.10; Prasna 
4.5. 

Brh. 4.3.22 [ethical distinctions superseded] cf. Kaus.3.1. 

Brh. 4.3.31 [duality involved in cognition] see 44. 

Brh. 4.3.33 [gradation of blisses] 4 Tait.2.8 [+ Sat. 
Br. 14.7. 1.31—39 =— Brh. M 4.3.31—39]. Cf. the gra- 
dation of worlds, 51. 

Brh. 4.3.34 recurs entire in Brh. 4.3.16. 

Brh.4.4.2 [unification of the functions at death] see 320. 

Brh. 4.4.2 datma niskramati — mirdhno va cf. Tait. 1. 
6.1; note also Ait.3.12 (stman); see 249. 

Brh.4.4.4 [analogy of the transformation of gold] cf. 
Maitri 3. 3. 

Brh.4.4.5 punyahpunyena—pdadpena =(var.) Brh.3.2.13. 

Brh. 4.4.6 [he who desires and he who is free from 
desire] cf. Mund. 3. 2. 2. 

Brh.4.4.6 [acts determine one’s reincarnate status] 
see 192, 

Brh.4.4.7 yada sarve pramucyante [stanza] — Katha 6.14, 

Brh. 4.4.8—9 anuh pantha ...esapantha cf. Chand. 8. 
6.2 and see 249. 

Brh. 4.4.9 tasmii chuklam — lohitam ca see 71. 
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Brh. 4.4.10 = Isa 9. Brh.M 4.4.10 = Iga 12, 

Brh.4.4.11 =—=(var.) Iga 3; pada a recurs also as 
Katha 1. 3c. 

Brh.4.4.14b = (var.) Kena 13b. 

Brh.4.4.14c—d = Svet.3.10c—d. On pada c see 
also 541. 

Brh. 4.4.15c—d see 369. 

Brh. 4.4.16¢ jyotisim jyotir cf. Mund. 2.2. 9c. 

Brh.4.4.18a—c 4 Kena 2a—c; see 333. 

Brh. 4.4.19 = (var.) Katha 4.lla—b; 4.10c—d. 

Brh. 4.4.21 [stanza] cf. Mund. 2.2.5c—d. 

Brh. 4.4.22 [ether within the heart] see 265. 

Brh.4.4.22 sarvasyesanah sarvasyadhipatih = Brh.5.6. 
Cf. visvadhipo Svet.3.4b, and see 98. 

Brh. 4.4.22 na sidhund — kanityan = Kaus.3.8 Cf. 
Maitri 2. 7. 

Brh. 4.4.22 esa sarvesvara — setur vidharana = (var). 
Maitri 7.7. The phrase esa sarvesvara recurs Mand. 6. 
esa setur vidharana — asambhedaya ~ Chand. 8. 4.1; 
cf. Mund. 2.2.5d; Svet.6.19c. See 96. 

Brh. 4.4.22 putraisandyas ca— bhavatas + Brh.3.5.1. 

Brh. 4.4.22 sa esa neti nety see 57. 

Brh. 4.4.22 end [moral self-judgment escaped by the 
‘knower’] cf. Tait.2.9; see also Chand.4.14.3, On 
cessation of karma see 449. 

Brh.4.5 [dialog of Yajiiavalkya and Maitreyi] <Brh.2.4. 

Brh. 4.5.6 end [4$ 2.4.5 end] dtmani... vijidta idam 
sarvam viditam see 409. 

Brh. 4.5.11  [literature-list] see 41. 

Brh. 4.5.13 prajidnaghana eva = Mand.5. On the 
reference to salt see 210. 

Brh. 4.5.15 [duality involved in cognition] = Brh.2. 
4.14 44.3.31; cf. Maitri 6.7. 

Brh.4.5.15 sa esa neti nety see 57. 

Brh.4.6 [Line of Tradition, vamsa] 4 Brh.2.6; 
see 47. 

Brh.5.1 pirnam—pirnam evavasisyate [stanzat:AV.10. 
8.29] 4 MBh.5.46.10 (C. 1755). 

Brh.5.4 tad vai tad cf. etad vai tat Katha 4 3,5, etc. 

Brh.5.4 satyam brahma cf. Chand. 8. 3. 4. 
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Brh. 5.5.1 [creation from water] cf Ait.1.1—3; 
Katha 4.6. On water as a primal substance cf. also 
Brh. 3.6; Chand. 7.10. 

Brh.5.5.1 tad etat tryaksaram satyamiti 4 Chand.8.3.5. 

Brh. 5.5.2 [person in the right eye] see 60 and cf. 177. 

Brh.5.6 the thought and similes recur at Chand. 3.14. 
2—3; see 165. On sarvasyesainah sarvasyadhipatih 
see 96. 

Brh.5.7 [Brahma as lightning] cf. Brh.2.3.6; Kena 29, 

Brh.5.9 [universal fire] = Maitri 2.6. On the digestive 
fire cf. Maitri 6.17; on the bodily heat and the sound 
heard on stopping the ears cf. Chand.3.13.8; Mai- 
tri 6.22. 

Brh.5.10 [course of the soul after death] cf. in 
general 127, 128. 

Brh.5.13.1 «wktham prano— utthapayaty } Kaus. 3.3. 

Brh.5.14.1—7 [Gayatri meter] see 159. On turiya 
(3,4,6,7) see 519. 

Brh.5.14.4—5 [Savitri stanza] see 130. 

Brh.5.15 = Isa 15—18. The stanza hiranmayena 
patrena etc. = (var.) Maitri 6.35. With the ‘golden 
vessel’ cf. Mund. 2.:2. 9a. 

Brh.6.1.1—5 4 Chand. 5.1.1—5. 

Brh.6.1.7—14 [rivalry of the functions and superiority 
of breath]  Chand.5.1.6 — 5.2.2; Kaus. 2.14(9); 
cf. also Brh.1.3.1—19; Chand.1.2.1—9; Kaus.3.2—3; 
Pragna 2.2—4; see also MBh.14.23,6—22 (C.689—708). 
Cf. the somewhat similar story at Ait.3.1—10. 

Brh.6.2.1—16 ([paficignividya and the course of the 
soul in incarnations} 4 Chand,5.3—10. (D.p.137— 
139 has an extended discussion and tabular comparison 
of these parallels, incl.also Brh.M[Sat. Br. 14.9.1.12—16]; 
see also D. p. 132—133.) 

Brh.6.2.2 [worlds reacht after death] cf. Brh. 1.5.16; 
Mund. 2.1. 6c—d. 

Brh.6.2.15 [course to the Brahma-world] + Chand. 4. 
15.5—6; 5.10.1—2; cf. Mund.1.2.5,6,11; 3.1.6; 
Pragna 1.10; Maitri 6.30 end; BhG. 8. 24,26. See also 
Brh. 5. 10. 

Brh. 6.2.16 [course to the lunar world and to rebirth] 
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~ Chand. 5.10.3—6; cf. Prasna 1.9; Mund.1.2.7—10; 
BhG. 8. 25, 26. See also Brh. 5.10. 

Brh.6.3.2 [oblations in incantation ceremony] 4} Chand.5. 
2.4—9; cf. Kaus. 2.3 (2). 

Brh.6.3.6 [Savitri stanza] quoted also at Svet. 4. 18¢; 
Maitri 6.7; 6.34. Cf. Brh.5.14.4—5; Chand. 3. 12. 

Brh. 6.3.6—12 [Line of Tradition, vamsa] see 47. 

Brh. 6.3.12 [reviving of a dried stump] 4} Chand.5.2.3. 

Brh. 6.3.12 [restrictions on imparting mystic knowledge] 
ef. Chand. 3.11.5—6; Mund.3.2.10—11; Svet. 6.22; 
Maitri 6.29; BhG. 18. 67. 

Brh.6.4.1 esdm vai bhitaném — osadhaya = (var.) 
Chand. 1. 1. 2. 

Brh. 6.4.3 lomdani barhi¢ — Chand. 5.18, 2. 

Brh. 6.4.9 angdd argat— adhijdyase[2lines] = Kaus.2. 
11 (7). 

Brh. 6.4.12 [deprivation of an offender] cf. Katha 1.8. 

Brh. 6.4.20 [ama and sd] see 5. 

Brh.M6.4.26 asma@ bhava [stanza] = (var.) Kaus. 2. 
11 (7). 

Brh.6.5 [Line of Tradition, vamga] see 47. 


Chind.1.1.1 = Chand.1.4.1. 

Chand.1.1.2 esdém bhitdanaém— osadhayo rasa = (var.) 
Brh. 6. 4. 1. 

Chand.1.1.8—9 [the syllable Om] Tait. 1.8. 
Cf. 726, 818. 

Chand.1.2 [contest of gods and devils] see 4. 

Chand. 1.3.3 [explanation of vyana] cf. Maitri 2.6. 

Chand.1.4.1 = Chand.1.1.1. 

Chand.1.5.1 atha khalu — esa pranava = Maitri6.4. 

Chand.1.6.1 [sa + ama = saima(n)] see 5. 

Chind.1.6.6  atha ya eso— puruso = Maitri 6.1; 
Mahanar. 13 (Atharv. rec.12.2). On the ‘golden Person 
in the sun’ see also Brh. 2.3.3; Maitri 6.35. 

Chand. 1.6.7—-8 [etymological explanation of udgitha] 
ef. Brh. 1. 3. 23. 

Chand.1.7.5 ya eso ’ntar aksini puruso drgyate see177. 

Chand.1.8.2 brahmanayor vadator see 22. 

Chand.2.21.1 [Agni, Vayu, Aditya] cf. the similar 
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collocation at Chand. 3.15.6; Maitri 4.5; 6.35; note 
also Chand. 2. 24. 5, 9, 14. 

Chand. 2.23.2(3) [Prajapati produced bhir, bhuvah, 
svar] see 180. 

Chand.3.1.2 [nectarinthesun] cf. Tait.1.10; Maitri6.35. 

Chand. 3.11.1—3 [perpetual illumination in the Brahma- 
world] cf. Chand.8.4.1—2; Svet.4.18a; Maitri 6.24; 
and see 387. 

Chand.3.11.4 [Line of Tradition] + Chand.8.15; 
see 47. 

Chand.3.11.5—6 [restrictions on imparting mystic 
knowledge] see 133. 

Chand. 3.12 [Gayatri meter] cf. Brh.5.14.1—7; see 
also BhG. 10. 35b. 

Chand. 3.12.7 [space as Brahma] cf. Chand.3. 18.1. 

Chand. 3.12.9 pirnam apravarti = Brh. 2.1.5. 

Chand.3.13.8 [bodily heat; the sound heard on stopping 
the ears] see 117. 

Chind.3.14.1 sarvam khalv idam brahma = (var.) 
Maitri 4. 6. 

Chand. 3.14.1 [purpose determines state after death] 
see 786. 

Chand. 3.14.2—3 the thought and some of the words 
recur at Brh.5.6; cf. Maitri 7.7 init. manomayah — 
akasatma = Maitri 2.6. With manomayah pranagariro 
cf. Mund. 2.2.7e. On the epithet akasdtman see 656. 

Chand.3.14.4 [all doubts clearedaway] cf. Mund.2.2.8b. 

Chand.3.15.6 [Agni, Vayu, Aditya] see 153. 

Chand.3.16 [analogy of man’s life and the sacrifice] 
4: Jaiminiya Up. Br.4.2.1 (Oertel, JAOS 15, 245—246), 

Chand. 3.16.1 [Vasus] vdsayanti cf. Brh. M 3.9.3. 

Chand. 3.16.3 [Rudras] rodayanti cf. Brh. 3.9.4, 

Chand. 3.19.1 ddityo brahmety = Maitri 6.16. 

Chand, 3.19.1 [primordial Non-being] + Chand. 6.2.1; 
Tait. 2. 7. 

Chand. 3.19.1 [the cosmic egg] cf. Maitri 6.36, stanza; 
cf. also MBh.12.311.3—4 (C.11571—2); and see 
Hopkins, Great Epic, p. 187. 

Chind.4.3.1—7  Jaiminiya Up. Br.3.1.1—2 (Oertel, 
JAOS 15. 249—251). 
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Chand.4.4.5 [bringing of fuel as sign of pupilship] 
ef. Chand.5.11.7; 8.7.2; etc; Kaus.1.1; 4.19; 
Mund. 1.2.13; Pragna 1.1. 

Chand.4.14.3 [evil adheres not to the ‘knower’] cf. 
Brh. 4.4.22 end; Tait.2.9; Isai 2d; see also 449. On 
the simile of water and lotus-leaf see 607. 

Chand.4.15.1 ya eso’ksini puruso—brahmeti = Chand.8. 
7.4; cf. 1.7.5; see also 35, 60. The part esa dtmeti — 
brahmeti — Chand.8.3.4; 8.8.3; 8.10.1; 8.11.1; 
Maitri 2. 2. 

Chand. 4.15.5—6 [course to the Brahma-world] see 127. 

Chand.4.16 [silence of the Brahman priest at the sacri- 
fice] + Jaiminiya Up. Br.3.4.2 (Oertel, JAOS 15. 
247248). 

Chand.4.17.1—3 [Prajapati produced bhir, bhuvah, 
svar] } Chand. 2. 23.2 (3); cf. Maitri 6.6. 

Chand.5.1.1—5 << Brh.6.1.1—5. (For discussion of 
this parallel see D. p. 132—133.) 

Chand. 5.1.6 — 5.2.2 [rivalry of the functions] see 124. 

Chand.5.2.1 na ha va evamvidi — bhavatiti see 31. 

Chand.5.2.2 purastéac—adbhih paridadhati ~ Maitri6.9. 

Chand.5.2.3 [reviving of a dried stump] ~} Brh.6.3.12. 

Chand.5.2.4—9 [oblations in incantation ceremony] 
see 129. 

Chand.5.2.6 amo namdsy see 5. 

Chand.5.3—10 [paficdgnividya and the course of the 
soul in incarnations} see 125. Sections 4—10 are 
apparently alluded to in Mund.; see 426. 

Chand. 5.3.5,7 [Ksatriya instructing Brahman] see 22. 

Chand.5.3.5 yathahamesim—ndvaksyam +} Prasnaé6.1. 

Chand. 5.10.1—6 [course to the Brahma-world and to 
the lunar world] see 127, 128. With 5.10.4—6 cf. 
Mund. 2.1.5b—d; see 426. 

Chand.5.10.7 thoughts and acts determine one’s rein- 

carnate status] cf. Brh.4.4.6; Kaus.1.2; Katha 3. 

7—8; 5.7; Pragna 3.3 [see 481]; 3.7; Svet.5.7,12; 

Maitri 3.2; 6.34, stanzas 3—4. Cf. also Manu- 

smrti 12.55; Ydajiiavalkiya Dharma-sitras 3. 207; 

MBh. 14. 36.30—31 (C.1016—7); and see in general 

236, 786. 
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Chand.5.10.9a—b cf. MBh.14.51.18 (C. 1442). 

Chand.5.11.1—2 cf. the similar introduction Pragna 1.1. 

Chand.5.11.7 [bringing of fuel] see 175. 

Chand. 5.18.1 sarvesu lokesu — annam atti see 31. 

Chand.5.18.2 lomani barhir = Brh. 6.4.3. 

Chand. 5.19—23 [‘Hail! to prana, apdna, etc.] cf. 
Maitri 6.9. 

Chand.5.24.3 [simile of the reed laid on a fire] cf. 
MBh. 13.26.42 (C.1800). 

Chand.6.1.3 yena — avijndtam vijidtam see 409. 

Chand.6.2.1 [primordial Non-being] 4 Chand.3.19.1; 
Tait. 2.7. 

Chand.6.2.3—4 bahu syam prajdyeyett = Tait.2.6. 
Cf. Brh.1.2.4; 1.4.3. 

Chand. 6.3.1 triny eva bijani — udbhiyjam see 298. 

Chand.6.4.5 cf. Mund.1.1.3; see 409. 

Chand.6.5.1 tasya yah sthavistho dhatus cf. Maitri 2.6. 

Chand.6.7 [a person consists of sixteen parts} see 501. 

Chand.6.8.6 tad uktam purastad namely at 6.4.7— 
6. 5. 4. 

Chand.6.8.6 van manasi— devatiyam = Chand.6.15.2; 
ef. Pragna 3.9—10. 

Chand.6.9.1 [unified condition of honey] cf. Maitri 6.22. 

Chand.6.13 [solution of salt in water] cf. Brh. 2.4.12; 
Maitri 6.35; 7.11. (The allusion to salt in Brh.4. 
5.13 is apparently a modified form of Brh.2.4.12; 
see D. p. 481.) 

Chand.6.15.1 [consciousness of a dying person] 
4 Chand. 8. 6. 4. 

Chand. 6.15.1—2 [unification of the functions at death] 
see $20. 

Chand.6.15.2 van manasi — devatiyadm see 208. 

Chand.7.1.1 adhihi bhagavo cf. Tait.3.1. 

Chand.7.1.2,4 ([literature-list] see 41. 

Chand.7.1.3 [ignorance of Atmanconfest] cf. Maitril.2. 

Chand.7.1.3 tarati gokam adtmavid 4 Mund.3.2.9. 

Chand.7.2.1 = (var.) Chand.7.7.1. See also 41. 

Chand.7.9.1 yady api — vijnata bhavati — (var.) 
Maitri 6.11. 

Chand.7.10 [water as a primal substance] see 112. 
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Chand.7.15.1 yatha va ara nabhau samarpita + Brh.2. 
5.15; see 434. 

Chand. 7.16—23 vijijidsitavya see 638. 

Chand. 7.24.1 sve mahimni see 590. 

Chand.7.25.1—2 cf. Mund. 2.2.11. 

Chand. 7.25.2 dtmaratir dtmakrida < Mund. 3.1.4c. 

Chand. 7.26.2 ma pasyo [stanza] = (var.) Maitri 7.11, 
stanza 6. 

Chand. 7.26.2 [the Atman manifold] cf. Maitri 5.2; 
6.26 end. 

Chand. 7.26.2 [a pure nature requisite for mystic attain- 
ment} cf. Mund. 3.1.8c—d. 

Chand. 7.26.2 [liberation from all knots (of the heart)| 
see 396. 

Chand. 7.26.2 tamasas param see 787. 

Chand.8.1.1—5 [Brahma-city, abode] cf. Katha 2.13d; 
Mund. 2.2.7c; 3.2.la—b,4d; see also 543. On the 
‘ether within the heart’ see 265. 

Chand.8.1.1 yad anvestavyam yad vava vijiidsitavyam 
see 638. 

Chand.8.1.5 na vadhendsya hanyate = Chand.8.10.2; 
8.10.4; cf. Katha 2.18d — BhG. 2. 20d. 

Chand.8.1.5 asmin kimah samahita = (var.) Maitri 6. 
30, 35, 38. 

Chand.8.1.5 esa adtma — satyasamkalpo = Chand.8. 
7.1; 8.7.3; (var.) Maitri 7.7. The epithets vyara 
vimrtyu visoka recur also at Maitri 6.25; 7.5. 

Chand.8.2 [creative power of desire] cf. Mund.3.1.10. 
Cf. in general 81, 786. 

Chand.8.3.4 esa samprasido —etad brahmeti = Mai- 
tri 2.2. As far as ripendbhinispadyate the passage 
recurs also at Chand.8.12.3. See also 177. 

Chand.8.3.4  etasya brahmano nama satyam_ cf. 
Brh. 5. 4. 

Chand.8.3.5 triny aksarani satiyam itt 4 Brh.5.5.1. 

Chand.8.4.1 sa setur vidhrtir — asambhedaya see 98. 

Chand.8.4.1—2 [endless day] see 156. 

Chand.8.5.3 [marvels ofthe Brahma-world] cf. Kaus.1.3. 

Chand.8.6.1 ya eta hrdayasya nadyas — lohitasyeti 
see 25, 71. 
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Chand.8.6.2 yathi mahdpatha cf. Brh.4.4.8—9. 

Chand.8.6.3 tad yatraitatsuptah — nddisu srpto bhavati 
see 24. tad — svapnam na vuydndty recurs at 
Chand. 8. 11.1. 

Chand.8.6.4 [consciousness ofa dying person] ~}Chand.6. 
15.1. 

Chand.8.6.6 satamcaikacahrdayasya nddyas —Katha6. 
16 4 Prasna 3.6; cf. Mund. 2.2.6; Maitri 6.30 (rasmi- 
Satam). See also 25, 65. 

Chand. 8.6.6 tasim mirdhainam abhinihsrtaika see 64. 

Chand.8.6.6 tayordhvam dyann amrtatvam eti —Katha 6. 
16; cf. Brh. 4.4.8—9; Pragna 3.7; Maitri 6.21; 6.30; 
7.11, stanza 3. 

Chand.8.6.6 visvann anya utkramane bhavanti = Katha 
6.16  Maitri 6.30. 

Chand.8.7—8 [instruction of gods and devils] cf. 
Maitri 7.10. 

Chand. 8.7.1; 8.7.3 esadtma —satyasamkalpo see 235. 

Chand.8.7.3 so ’nvestavyah sa vijijndsitavyah see 638. 

Chand. 8.7.4; 8.8.3; 8.10.1; 8.11.1 esa dtmeti — brah- 
meti see 177. 

Chand.8.10 [dream experiences} cf. Brh. 4.3. 20; 
Pragna 4. 5. 

Chand. 8.10.2; 8.10.4 ma vadhendsya hanyate see 233. 

Chand.8.11.1 tad—svapnam na vijdndty = Chand.8. 
6.3; see 245. 

Chand.8.12.3 esa samprasido — ripendbhinispadyate 
see 237. 

Chand.8.12.4 [the soul as agent in the senses] see 333. 

Chand.8.13 vidhiiya papam see 449. 

Chand.8.13 akrtam...brahmalokam cf. akrtah (lokah| 
Mund. 1. 2. 12b. 

Chand.8.15 [Line of Tradition] <4 Chand. 3.11.4; 
see 47. 

Chand.8.15 [conditions of attainment] see 526. 


Tait.1.1 4 Tait. 1.12. 

Tait.1.6.1 sa ya eso ’ntar hrdaya akasah tasminn ayam 
puruso manomayah cf. Mund.2.2.6; Maitri 6.30; 
7.11, stanza 2. For the ‘ether within the heart’ see 
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Brh. 2.1.17; 4.2.3; 4.4.22; Chand.8.1.1—3; Maitri 6. 
22, 27, 28. 

Tait.1.6.1 antarena tdluke — sendrayonih cf. talvan- 
tarvicchinna Maitri 6.21. 

Tait.1.6.1 yatrdsau kesanto — Sirsakapdle see 78. 

Tait.1.7 panrktam idam sarvam — ya evam veda 
4 Brh. 1. 4.17. 

Tait.1.8 [the syllable Om] 4 Chand.1.1.8—9. Cf. 
726, 818. 

Tait.1.10 [nectar in the sun) cf. Chand.3,1.2; 
Maitri 6. 35. 

Tait.1.12 4} Tait.1.1. 

Tait.2.2a—d anndid vai — antatah = Maitri 6.11. 
See esp. 728. 

Tait.2.2k—n anndd bhitani— ucyate = Maitri 6.12. 
See esp. 728. 

Tait.2.2—5 annarasamaya etc. see 649. 

Tait.2.4 yato vaco [stanza] = (var.) Tait. 2.9. 

Tait.2.4 dtma vijidnamayah cf. Mund.3.2.7¢; also 
Prasgna 4.9 (vijidndtman). 

Tait.2.5 dtma "nandamayah cf. Tait.2.8 end; 3. 
10.5; Mand. 5. 

Tait.2.6 bahu syam prajdyeyeti see 202. 

Tait.2.7 [primordial Non-being] + Chand.3.19.1; 
6.2.1. 

Tait.2.7 tat sukrtam ucyate cf. Ait. 2.3. 

Tait.2.8 bhisd ’smad [stanza] << Katha 6.3. 

Tait.2.8 [gradation of blisses] see 75. 

Tait.2.5 sa yas cayam puruse — dnandamayam adtmanam 
upasamkramati << Tait.3.10.4—5. See also 277. 

Tait.2.9 yato vaco [stanza] —(var.) Tait. 2. 4. 

Tait.2.9 [moral self-judgment escaped by the ‘knower’] 
see 101. 

Tait.3.1 adhihi bhagavo brahma (5 times) cf. Chand. 
me ® F 

Tait.3.1 [creation and reabsorption of beings] see 532. 

Tait.3.10.4 [brahmanah parimara] ¥ Ait. Br. 8. 28, 
where this incantation is described. Cf. the daiva pari- 
mara of Kaus. 2.12 (8). 

Tait.3.10.4—5 sa yas cayam puruse etc. see 283. 
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Ait.1.1 dtma va idam eka evagra see 7. 

Ait.1.2—3 [creation from water] see 112. 

Ait.2.3 puruso viva sukrtam cf. Tait. 2.74. 
Ait.3.1—10 [efforts of various bodily functions] see 124. 
Ait.3.12 etam eva simanam cf. 78. 


Ait.3.14 ... santam indra ity — devah see 60. 
Ait.4.6 4 Ait.5.4. 
Ait.5.2 prajidnam .. . dhrtir ... smrtih_ cf. 


Maitri 6.31. 

Ait.5.3 bijanitarani — codbhyjani cf. Chand. 6.3.1; 
see also Manusmrti 1.43—46; MBh.12.312.5 (C.11594); 
14, 42. 33 (C. 1134). 


Kaus.1.1 [bringing of fuel] see 175. 

Kaus.1.2 yathdkarma yathavidyam cf. yathakarma 
yathasrutam Katha 5.7d. On the dependence of one’s 
reincarnate status on past acts see 192. 

Kaus.1.3 [gradation of worlds] cf. Brh. 3.6. 

Kaus.1.3 [marvels oftheBrahma-world] cf. Chand.8.5.3. 

Kaus.1.4 [looking down on chariot-wheels] cf. 

Maitri 6.28 end. 

Kaus.1.7(6) [series of terms: prdéna, vdc, etc] cf. 
Kaus. 2. 15 (10). 

Kaus.2.1 tasmai va etasmai — dadima ta iti = Kaus. 2. 
2(1). 

Kaus. 2.8(5) yat te sustmam hrdayam [stanza] recurs in 
altered form at Kaus. 2.10 (6). 

Kaus.2.11(7)  angad angat — adhijdyase [2 lines] 
= Brh. 6. 4. 9. 

Kaus. 2.11(7) asma@ bhava [stanza] = (var.) Brh. M6. 
4, 26. 

Kaus. 2.11(7) ma vyathisthah = BhG. 11.34. 

Kaus. 2.12(8) daivah parimara cf. brahmanah parimara 
Tait. 3.10. 4. 

Kaus. 2.14(9) [rivalry of the functions] see 124. 

Kaus. 2.14(9) dakasatma see 656. 





6 Note that a translation of this Upanishad is comprised in A. Berriedale 
Keith’s Sankhayana Aranyaka, London, 1908, p. 16—41 (Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund, new series, vol. 18). 
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Kaus. 2.15(10) [Transmission ceremony] cf. Brh.1.5. 
17—20. With the series of terms (vic, prana, etc.) 
ef. the series in Kaus. 1.7 (6). 

Kaus. 3.1 [deeds of Indra] cf. Ait. Br. 7.28; TS.2.5.1. 

Kaus. 3.1 [ethical distinctions superseded] cf. Brh. 4. 
3. 22. 

Kaus. 3.2—3 [superiority of prana] see 124. 

Kaus. 3.3 the latter half of this section parallels the 
former (tho not so clearly in the recension publisht 
in the Anandasrama Sanskrit Series, which has omissions 
and additions). 

Kaus. 3.3 uktham praino — utthapayaty + Brh.5.13.1. 

Kaus.3.3 [unification of the functions in sleep] Kaus. 
4.20; cf. Prasna 4.2; Mand.5 (ektbhitah). 

Kaus.3.3 [unification of the functions at death] cf. 
Brh. 4.4.2; Chand. 6.15.1—2; see also BhG. 15.8. 

Kaus.3.8 [spokes fixt in the hub] see 434. 

Kaus.3.8 na sddhuna — kaniyan = Brh.4.4.22. Cf. 
Maitri 2.7. 

Kaus.4.1—19 [dialog of Gargya and AjataSatru] 
: Brh. 2.1.1—19. Of Brh. 3. 9.10—17. 

Kaus.4.19 [bringing of fuel as sign of pupilship] 
see 175. 

Kaus. 4.19 [Ksatriya instructing Brahman] see 22. 

Kaus.4.19 hita nama hrdayasya nadyo see 25. 

Kaus.4.19 hyrdayadt puritatam abhipratanvanti see 26. 

Kaus.4.19 yatha sahasradhad keso vipatitas see 65. 

Kaus.4.19 pingalasyanimna — lohitasyeti see 71. 

Kaus.4.19 tasu tada bhavati — pasyaty see 24. 

Kaus.4.20(19) [unification of the functions in sleep] 
see 319. 

Kaus.4.20 sa esa tha pravista — visvambharakuliye 
~ Brh. 1.4. 7. 


Kena 2a—c Brh.4.4.18a—c. Cf. Chand.8, 12.4; 
Maitri 6.31; see also Brh.2.4.11; Kaus.3.4. Kena 
2d=134d. 

Kena 3a—b [the Supreme not to be apprehended by 
the senses] see 394. 

Kena 3e—h =(var.) Isa 10; see 404. 
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336 Kena 13b —=(var.) Brh.4.4.14b. Kena 13d—2d. 
337 Kena 29 [lightning as suggestive of Brahma] cf. 
Brh. 2. 3.6; 5.7. 


3387 Katha 1.1 the same story, partly in the same words, 
is found in Tait. Br. 3.11.8. 

339 Katha 1.3c — Brh.4.4.lla — (var) [ga 3a. 

340 Katha 1.7. cf. Vasistha Dharma-Sastra 11.13, where 
the words recur. 

341 Katha 1.8 [deprivation of an offender] cf. Brh. 6.4.12. 

342 Katha 1.12d — Katha 1.18d. 

343 Katha 1.17c—d. = (var.) Svet.4.1le—d. 

344 Katha 1.2l1b—c [question declared difficult; another 
choice advised] cf. Maitri 1. 2, 

345 Katha 1.26 [dissatisfaction with life] see 587. 

346 Katha 2.4 =(var.) Maitri 7.9. 

347 Katha 2.5 = (var.) Mund.1.2.8; Maitri 7.9. 

348 Katha 2.7 cf. BhG. 2.29. 

349 Katha 2.12b giidham anupravistam guhahitam cf. 
Katha 3.1b; 4.6c; Mund. 2.1.8d; 3.1.7d; Maitri 2.6; 
6. 4. 

350 Katha 2.13d vivrtam sadma_ see 231. 

351 Katha 2.15 4 BhG.8.11. 

352 Katha 2.16 = (var.) Maitri 6.4. 

353 Katha 2.18,19 = (var.) BhG.2.20,19. On Katha 2.18d 
see 757. 

354 Katha 2.20 =—(var.) Svet.3.20; etc. [see 544]. On the 
doctrine of prasdda cf. also Mund.3.2.3 [see 356); 
Svet. 6.21; and see Hopkins, Great Epic, p. 188. 

355 Katha 2.22c—d -— Katha 4.4c—d. 

356 Katha 2.23 — Mund.3.2. 3. 

357 Katha 3.1b guhdm pravistau see 349. 

358 Katha 3.1d pafcignayo ye ca trindciketth <4 Manu- 
smrti 3.185a; cf. MBh. 13.90. 26¢ (C. 4296a). 

359 Katha 3.3—5 [the soul riding in the chariot of the 
body] cf. Svet.2.9c; Maitri 2.3—4; 2.6 end; 4.4; 
see also MBh.3.2.66 (C.112); 3,211.23 (C.13942); 





7 On parallels between Katha and MBh. see Hopkins, Great Epic, 
p. 29—32., 
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5. 34.59 (C.1153); 5.46.5 (C.1745); 11.7.13 (C.175); 
12,240.11 (C.8744); 14.51.3 (C.1426); Markandeya 
Purana 1.42(43); Béhtlingk, Ind. Spriiche, 1118; 
‘Tschhakli’ Up., D. p. 846—847. 

Katha 3.4 [the soul called ‘the enjoyer’]~ cf. Svet.1. 
8c,9b,12c; and esp. Maitri 6.10. 

Katha 3.7—9 [rebirth or release according to one’s 
thoughts and acts] see 192. 

Katha 3.9d [RV.1.22.20a] — Maitri 6.26; also Ra- 
mayana G. 6,41. 25d, 

Katha 3.10—12 = (var.) MBh.12.247.3—5 (C0. 8953— 
5). Katha 3.10 4 BhG.3.42; cf. MBh. 12.297.19c—d 
(C. 10919a—b). 

Katha 3.15 +4 MBh.12.240.17—18 (C.8750—1). 

Katha 4.la pardafici khani vyatrnat cf. khanimani 
bhittva Maitri 2.6. 

Katha 4.3d = Katha 5.4d. 

Katha 4.3; 4.5; etc. etad vai tat cf. tad vai tat 
Brh. 5. 4 

Katha 44c—d =— Katha 2. 22c—d. 

Katha 4.5c—d = Katha 4.12c—d; Brh.4.4,15c—d. 
Pada c recurs also as Katha 4.13c; pada d as Isa 6d. 

Katha 4.6 yah pirvam tapaso jatam adbhyah see 112. 
On guhdm pravisya (pada c) see 349. 

Katha 4.9a—b [AYV.10.18.16a—b] — Brh.1.5. 23. 

Katha 4.10c—d, lla—b —/(var.) Brh.4,4.19c,d,a,b. 

Katha 4.12a—b _ [person of the size of a thumb] 
see 541. Katha 4.12a,c—4,13a,c. Katha 4.12c—d 
= 4,5c—d; see 369. 

Katha 4.13b [light without smoke] see 658. 

Katha 4.13d sa evddya sa u Svals] = Brh. 1.5.23. 

Katha 5.la [eleven-gated citadel, the body] see 543. 

Katha 5.2 [RV.4.40.5] recurs Mahanar.10.6 (Atharv. 

rec, 9. 3). 
Katha 5.3c madhye vamanam dsinam see 541. 

Katha 5.4d = Katha 4.3d. 

Katha 5.6b guhyam brahma_ see 535. 

Katha 5.7d yathakarma yathasrutam cf. yathakarma 
yathavidyam Kaus.1.2. Regarding the dependence of 
one’s reincarnate status on past acts see 192. 
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Katha 5.8c—f = Katha 6. lc—f. 

Katha 5.9b(=10b) — Brh.2.5.19. 

Katha 5.9c(=10c,1lc),12a  sarvabhitantaratma cf. 
Mund. 2. 1. 4d. 

Katha 5.12 —(var.) Svet.6.12. Katha 5.12c—d = 
(var.) 5.13c—d. 

Katha 5.13a—b = Svet.6.13a—b. 

Katha 5.15 — Mund.2.2.10; Svet.6.14. Cf. Maitri6.24; 
BhG. 15.6,12. Cf. ekah siryah sarvam idam vibhati 
MBh. 3. 134.8 (C, 10658). 

Katha 6.1 [eternal fig-tree with root above] see 813. 
Katha 6.lc—f = 5.8c—f. 

Katha 6.3 4 Tait. 2.8. 

Katha 6.9 =(var.) Svet.4.20; Mahanar.1.11; MBh.5. 
46.6 (C.1747). See esp. also 541. 

Katha 6.10 — Maitri 6.30. Pada d recurs BhG.8.21. 

Katha 6.11c apramattas cf. Mund.2.2.4; 3.2.4b 
(pramadat). 

Katha 6.11d prabhavapyayau cf. Mand. 6. 

Katha 6.12 [the Supreme not to be apprehended by 
the senses} cf. Kena 3a—b; Mund. 3.1.8a—b. 

Katha 6.14 — Brh.4.4.7. 

Katha 6.15 [liberation from the knots of the heart] 
cf. Chand. 7.26.2; Mund. 2.2.8a; 3.2.9. 

Katha 6.16 — Chand.8.6.6 See 247—250. 

Katha 6.17a—b [person of the size of a thumb] 


see 541. 


Iga 2d na karma lipyate nare see 176. 

Isa 3 see 87. 

Iga & 4 BhG.13.15. Cf Mund.2.1.2b. 

Isa 6 ~ BhG.6.29; MBh.12.240.21 (0.8754); Ma- 
nusmrti 12.91; cf. also BhG.4.35c—d; MBh.5. 46. 25 
(C.1784) [with kim Socet cf. 18a 7c]; Apastambiya 
Dharma-sitras 1.23.1. For recurrences of pada d 
see 369. 

I1si 9 [stanza] = Brh. 4.4.10. 

Iga 10 =(var.) Kena 3e—h. Isa 10c—d = 13c—d. 

Isa 11 = Maitri 7.9. Cf. Isa 14. 

Iga 12 = Brh. MW 4.4.10. 
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Iga 15-18 = Brh.5.15. Isa 15 — (var.) Maitri 6.35. 


Mund.1.1.1—2 [Line of Tradition] see 47. 

Mund.1.1.3 kasmin ... vijidte sarvam idam vijndtam 
cf. Brh.2.4.5 end; 4.5.6 end; Chand.6.1.3. With 
the whole section cf. esp. also Chand. 6. 4. 5. 

Mund.1.1.4 para caivapara ca see 498. 

Mund.1.1.6—7 [characterization of the Imperishable] 
cf. Brh. 3.8, 8—9. 

Mund.1.1.6d [the Imperishable as the source of beings] 
cf. Mand.6; Svet.5.5a; note also Svet.4.1la; 5.2a 
(yoni). 

Mund.1.1.7 [spider and thread analogy for creation] 
see 27. 

Mund.1.1.9a = Mund.2.2.7a; cf. sarvajia Mand. 6. 

Mund.1.2.4 [the seven flames} cf. Mund.2.1.8b; 
Pragna 3.5. , 

Mund. 1.2.5,6,11 [course to the Brahma-world] see 127. 

Mund.1.2.7—10 [course to ‘heaven’ and to rebirth] 
cf. BhG.9.21 and see 128. 

Mund.1.2.8 = (var.) Katha 2.5; Maitri 7.9. 

Mund.1.2.12b akrtah [lokah] cf. akrtam ... brahma- 
lokam Chand. 8. 13. 

Mund.1.2.12c [bringing of fuel as sign of pupilship] 
see 175. 

Mund.2.1.1 [sparks from fire as analogy of creation] 
cf. Brh. 2.1.20; Maitri 6.26,31. On the creation and 
reabsorption of beings see 532. 

Mund. 2.1.2a [the Purusa is formless} cf. Brh. 2. 3.5. 

Mund.2.1.2b sa bahyabhyantaro cf. 165; BhG. 13.15. 

Mund. 2.1.3 << Prasgna 6.4; see 503. 

Mund.2.1.4d esa sarvabhitantardtma cf. Katha 5, 9c 
(= 10c, 11c), 12a. 

Mund.2.1.5—6 these 2 stanzas seem to be an epitome 
of Chand.5.4—10: fire whose fuel is the sun, 5.4; 
rain from Soma, 5.5; crops from earth, 5.6; procreation, 
5.7—8; sacrifices, etc., 5. 10.3; the year, 5.10.2; worlds of 
moon and sun [see 127, 128], 5.10.2—3. The course from 
Soma to earthly embodiment, alluded to in Mund. 2. 

1.5, appears in fuller form in Chand.5.10,4—6. 
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Mund.2.1.8—9 =(var.) Mahanar.10.2—3 (Atharv. 
rec.8.4—5). On the ‘seven flames’ (8b) see 415. On 
guhasaya nihitah (8d) see 349. 

Mund. 2.2.1a dvih samnihitam cf. Maitri6.27. See 535. 

Mund. 2.2.1d [Being and Non-being] cf. Prasgna 2. 5d, 
and see also Svet.4.18b. (In Prasna 4.5 the words 
have a different meaning.) 

Mund. 2.2.3—4 [bow and arrow analogy for Yoga} 
cf. Maitri 6.24; 6.28. The technical term apramatta 
recurs at Katha 6.11c; cf. also Mund.3.2.4b (pramadat). 

Mund.2.2.5b otam see 50. 

Mund.2.2.5¢ tam evaikam jadnatha — vimuiica cf. 
Brh. 4, 4. 21. 

Mund.2.2.5d [Atman a bridge to immortality] see 98. 

Mund.2.2.6 ard iva rathanabhau — nddyah see 247. 
The spoke and hub simile recurs verbatim at Prasna 
2.6a; 6.6a; and also at Brh.2.5.15; Chand. 7.15.1; 
Kaus.3.8. (Wheel analogies are found also at Brh.1. 
5.15; Svet. 1.4.) 

Mund. 2.2.6 sa eso ’ntas carate see 265. 

Mund. 2.2.6 tamasah parastat see 787. 

Mund.2.2.7a — Mund.1.1.9a; cf. Mand.6 (sarvajiia). 

Mund. 2.2.7c [Brahma-city] see 231. 

Mund.2.2.7e manomayah pranasariraneta cf. Chand. 3. 
14.2; see 165. 

Mund. 2.2.8a [liberation from the knot(s) of the heart] 
see 396. 

Mund.2.2.8b [all doubts cleared away] cf. Chand. 3. 
14, 4, 

Mund.2.2.8c [cessation of karma] see 449. 

Mund.2.2.8d [the higher and the lower Brahma] 
see 498. 

Mund. 2.2.9a [highest golden sheath] cf. Brh.5.15, 
See 122. 

Mund. 2.2.9¢ jyotisim jyotis cf. Brh. 4.4. 16c. 

Mund. 2.2.10 = Katha 5.15; Svet.6.14. See 387. 

Mund.2.2.11 cf. Chand. 7. 25.1—2. 

Mund.3.1.1—2 — Svet.4.6 [RV.1.164.20]; 4.7. 

Mund. 3.1.3a—c =(var.) Maitri 6.18. With punya- 
pape vidhiiya (pada c) cf. vidhiya papam Chand.8.13. 
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For cessation of karma see also Mund.2.2.8c and 
cf. 176. 

Mund.3.1.4¢ dtmakrida dtmaratih + Chand. 7. 25. 2. 

Mund. 3.1.5a—b tapasdi...brahmacaryena cf. brahma- 
caryena tapasé Brh.M4.4.22; also Chand. 2. 23.1; 
PraSna 1.2,10; 5.3. 

Mund. 3.1.5c¢ antah Sartre jyotirmayo ct. yo’'yam... 
hrdy antar jyotih purusah Brh. 4.3.7. 

Mund. 3.1.6 [path to the gods (devaydna)] see 127. 

Mund.3.1.7d nihitam guhdyam see 349. 

Mund. 3.1.8a—b [the Supreme not to be apprehended 
by the senses} see 394. 

Mund.3.1.8c [a pure nature requisite for mystic 
attainment] cf. Chand.7.26.2 (sativagsuddhih); cf. 
also Mund. 3.1.9,10; 3.2.6. 

Mund.3.1.10 [creative power of desire] cf. Brh.1. 
4.15 end; Chand. 8. 2. 

Mund. 3.2.la—b [Brahma-abode] see 231. 

Mund.3.2.2 [he who desires and he who is free from 
desire] cf. Brh. 4.4.6. 

Mund.3.2.3 — Katha 2.23. Cf 354. 

Mund.3.2.4b pramdadat cf. the technical term apra- 
matta Katha 6.11c; Mund. 2. 2. 4. 

Mund.3.2.4d [Brahma-abode] see 231. 

Mund. 3.2.6 =—=(var.) Mahanar.10.22 (Atharv. rec. 10.6). 

Mund.3.2.7—8 [unification in the Supreme Imperishable] 
parallel in thought and simile to Prasgna 6.5; see esp. 
also Prasna 4.7—11 and cf. MBh.12.219.42 (C.7972); 
14.33.7 (C.919). Mund. 3.2.74 = (var.) Maitri 6.18. 
On the ‘fifteen parts’ see 501. On vijiidnamaya atman 
see Tait.2.4 and cf. viiidnatman Prasna 4.9. 

Mund. 3.2.9 mndsydbrahmavit kule bhavati = Mand. 10. 

Mund. 3.2.9 [brahmavit] tarati sokam <<} Chand.7.1.3. 

Mund. 3.2.9 [liberation from the knots of the heart} 
see 396. 

Mund. 3.2.10—11 [restrictions on imparting mystic 
knowledge] see 133. With ekarsim (10b) cf. eka rsir 
Prasgna 2. 11a. 


Pragna 1.1. ef. the similar introduction Chand.5,11.1—2. 
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Pragna 1.1 [bringing of fuel as sign of pupilship] 
see 175. 

Pragna 1.2,10 [tapas, brahmacarya, sraddha| see 451. 

Pragna 1.5 ddityo ha vai prano cf. PraSsna 3.8. 

Pragna 1.8 visvariipam harinam [stanza] = Maitri 6.8. 

Pragna 1.9—10 [two paths, the southern and the 
northern] see 127, 128. 

Pragna 1.14 [food as the source of creatures] see 728. 

Pragna 2.2—4 [superiority of praéna among the bodily 
functions] see 124. 

Pragna 2.5d [Being and Non-being] see 429. 

Pragna 2.6a [spokes fixt in the hub] = Prasna 6.6a; 
Mund. 2.2.6a; see 434. 

Pragna 2.lla eka rsir_ cf. ekarsim Mund. 3.2.10b. 

Pragna 3.3 dtmana esa pranojdyate cf. Mund.2.1.3a; 
Prasna 6. 4. 

Pragna 3.3 manof’dhijkrtendydty asmii charire (on 
text and interpretation consult Hume, Thirteen Princi- 
pal Upanishads, p.383, n.2) see 192. 

Pragna 3.5 [etymological explanation of samdna] cf. 
Pragna 4.4; Maitri 2.6. On the food-offering see 
Chand. 5.19, etc. 

Pragna 3.5 [the seven flames] cf. Mund.1.2.4; 2.1.8b. 

Pragna 3.6 atraitad ekagatam nddindm see 247. 

Pragna 3.6 dvdsaptatih — -nddisahasrani_ see 25. 

Prasgna 3.6 dsu vyadnas carati cf. Maitri 6.21 (prana- 
samcarini). 

Prasna 3.7 athaikayordhva udénah see 249. 

Pragna 3.7 facts determine one’s reincarnate status] 
see 192. 

Pragna 3.8 ddityo— prana udayaty cf. Prasna 1.5. 

Pragna 3.9—10 wupasdntateyah — yuktah cf. Chand. 6. 
8.6; 6.15. 2. 

Pragna 3.10 [thought determines state after death] 
see 786. 

Pragna 4.2 [unification of the functions in sleep] 
see 319. 

Pragna 4.4 [etymological explanation of samana] see 482. 

Pragna 4.5 [dream experiences] cf. Brh. 4.3.20; 
Chand.8.10. On sac cisac ca see 429. 
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Prasgna 4,7—11 [unification in the Supreme Imperish- 
able] see 464. 

Pragna 4.8 [Samkhya enumeration] see 522. 

Prasna 4.9 cf. Maitri 6.7 end. On _ viiidndtman 
see 464. 

Prasna 5.2 [the higher and the lower Brahma] 
= Maitri 6.5; cf Mund.1.1.4; 2.2.8d; Maitri 6. 
22—23. See also 32. 

Prasna 5.3 [tapas, brahmacarya, Sraddha| see 451. 

Pragna 5.5 [snake freed from its sluf] cf. Kaus. Br. 18.7 
(see also Ait. Br. 6.1 end); MBh. 12. 219. 48 (C. 7978—9). 
The snake-skin simile is used in another application 
in Brh. 4.4. 7. 

Prasna 6.1—2 [the purusa with sixteen parts] cf. 
Brh.1.5.14—15; Chand.6.7. Cf. the ‘fifteen parts’, 
Mund. 3.2.7a. Cf. also MBh.12.242.8a—b (C.8811) = 
(var.) 14.51.3la—b (C.1455); 12.304.8 (C.11324); 
note also 12.210.33 (C. 7674); and consult Hopkins, 
Great Epic, p.168. (See Sat. Br.10.4.1.17; and also 
VS. 8.36, where Prajapati is called sodasin.) 

Pragna 6.1 nahamimam veda—ndvaksyam <> Chand.5. 
3. 5. 

Prasna 6.4 sa [purusa] pranam asrjata see 480. 

Prasna 6.4 kham vayur — prthivi- = Mund. 2.1.3. 

Pragna 6.5 [unification in the cosmic Person] see 464. 

Prasna 6.6a [spokes fixt in the hub] = Pragna 2. 6a; 
Mund. 2.2.6a; see 434. 


Mand.1 trikalatitam cf. paras trikalad Svet. 6. 5b. 
Mand.3 saptaiga ekonavimsatimukhah see 522. 
Mand.4 praviviktabhuk cf. Brh. 4.2.3 end. 
Mand.5 yatra supto — pasyatti = Brh.4. 3.19. 
Mand.5 ekibhiitah [unification in sleep] see 319. 
Mand.5 prajitdnaghana eva = Brh. 4.5.13. 
Mand.5 dnandamayo hy dnandabhuk see 277. 
Mand.6 esa sarvesvara see 98. 

Mand.6 esa sarvajtia cf. Mund.1.1.9a = 2.2. 7a. 
Mand.6 eso ’ntaryamy cf. Brh. 3.7. 

Mand.6 esa yonih sarvasya see 412. 

Mand.6 prabhavapyayau cf. Katha 6.11d. 
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Mand.7,12 [fourth, or superconscious, state] cf. Maitri 
6.19; 7.11, stanzas 7—8. See also the use of turiya 
at Brh. 5.14.3—7. 

Mand.10 ndsyabrahmavit kule bhavati = Mund. 3. 2.9. 


Svet.1.2 kalasvabhdvo cf. Svet.6.1a—b. 

Svet.1.4—5 [numerical allusions to series of philo- 
sophic terms] cf. Mand.3; Svet.6.3; Maitri 3.3 
(caturjalam caturdasavidham caturasitidha parinatam); 
6.10; see also BhG.7.4 and the Samkhya list at 
Pragna 4.8. The ‘three paths’ are mentioned again 
at Svet.5.7c. On the ‘fifty spokes’ see Saimkhya- 
karikaé 46. With the wheel analogy cf. Brh.1.5.15; 
MBh. 14. 45.1—9 (C.1234—42) and see 602. 

Svet.1.8c,9b,12c [the soul called ‘the enjoyer’} see 360. 

Svet.1.8d = Svet.2.15d; 4.16d; 5.13d; 6.134. 

Svet.1.14 [Brahma is hidden] see 535. 

Svet.2.8—15 [rules for Yoga] cf. Katha6.10—17; Maitrié6. 
18—30; and esp. BhG.6.10—26; 5.27—28; see also 
Chand.8.15. With same gucau Svet.2.10a cf. Maitrié. 
30 init.; Chand.8.15 ($ucau dese). With the ‘sixfold 
Yoga’ of Maitri 6.18 cf. Patanjali’s Yoga-sitras 2. 29. 

Svet.2.9c [chariot yoked with vicious horses] clearly 
an allusion to Katha 3.3—5; see 359. 

Svet.2.12b earth, water, fire, air, ether] the same 
cpd. recurs Svet.6.2d; cf. Maitri 6.4; BhG.7.4; and 
also MBh. 3. 210.17 (C.13914); 3.211.3 (C. 13922); 12. 
311.10 (C. 11578). 

Svet.2.15d —Svet.1.8d; 416d; 5.13d; 6.134. 

Svet.2.16 [VS.32.4] =(var.) Mahanar.1.13 (Atharv. 
rec.2.1). pratyanjands tisthati Svet.2.16d —Svet.3.2c. 

Svet.3.1d see 541. 

Svet.3.2d [creation and reabsorption of the world and 
of all beings] cf. Tait.3.1; Mund.2.1.1; Svet.4.la—c; 
Maitri 6.15,17; BhG.8.18—19; cf. also MBh. 65. 44. 30 
(C.1713); Manusmrti 1.52,57; Kumarasambhava 2.8. 





8 On quotations from and allusions to Katha in Svet. see D. p. 289; 
on parallels between Svet. and MBh. see Hopkins, Great Epic, p. 28. 
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533 Svet.3.3 [RV.10.81.3 (var.)] —(var.) Mahanar.1.14 
(Atharv. rec. 2. 2). 

534 Svet.3.4 —(var.) Svet.4.12; Mahanar. 10.19 (Atharv. 
rec.10.3). Pada d recurs as Svet.4.1d. On visvadhipo 
(pada b) see 96. 

535 Svet.3.7b [Brahma hidden in all things] cf. Katha 
5.6b; Mund.2.2.la (4 Maitri 6.27); Svet.1.14; 
6.11. 

536 Svet.3.7c see 553. 

537 Svet.3.8c—d [VS.31.18] —Svet.6.15c—d. Svet. 3. 
8b = BhG.8.9d; see 787. 

538 Svet.3.9 — Mahanar.10.20 (Atharv.rec.10.4). On the 
‘tree establisht in heaven’ see 388. 

539 Svet.3.10b andmayam recurs as an epithet of Brahma- 
Atman at Maitri 6.26. 

540 Svet.3.10c—d —Brh.4.4.14c—d. On pada c see 
also 541. 

Svet.3.13a—b [person of the size of a thumb, seated 
in the heart of creatures] = Katha 6.17a—b; cf. 
Katha 4.12a; 4.13a; 5.3c (madhye vamanam dsinam); 
Svet.5.8a; Maitri 6.38 end; cf. also MBh.3. 297.17 
(C. 16763); 5.46.15,27 (C.1764,1786); for argusthama- 
trah purusah see also MBh.12.284.175a (C.10450a) 
andcf. pradesamatrah purusahM Bh.12.200.22c(C.7351c). 
Svet.3,13b—d = 4.17b—d. Svet.3.13c—d — Katha 
6.9c—d [see esp. 390]; with pada c cf. MBh.12.240.15 
(0.8748). Svet.3.13d recurs also as Brh.4.4.14¢; 
Svet.3.1d; 3.10c; cf. 4.204. 

542 Svet.3.16,17a—b —= BhG.13.13,14a—b; see 805. 

543 Svet.3.18 == (var.) MBh.12. 240.32 (C.8765). mnavad- 
vare pure dehi = BhG. 5.13; cf. puram ekadasadvaram 
Katha 5.la. (For other epic parallels see Hopkins, 
Great Epic, p.166 and n. 3.) See also 231. 

544 Svet.3.20 [TA.10.10.1] — Mahanar.10.1 (Atharv. 
rec.8.3); = (var.) Katha 2.20; 4 MBh.12. 240.30 
(C.8763). The phrase anor aniyaén (pada a) recurs 
also BhG.8.9b; MBh. 5.46.31 (C.1790). On the 
doctrine of prasdda see 354. 

545 Svet.4.1 [creation and reabsorption of the world] 
see 532. Pada d recurs Svet. 3.4; see 534. 
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Svet.4.5 = (var.) Mahanar.10.5 (Atharv.rec.9.2). Of 
abhati suklam iva lohitam ivatho krsnam MBh.5. 
44,25 (0.1709); also MBh. 12. 302.46 (C.11259). 

Svet.4.6 [RV.1.164.20] — Mund.3.1.1. 

Svet.4.7 — Mund. 3.1.2. 

Svet.4.1la yo yonim yonim adhitisthaty eko see 412, 

Svet.4.11b = Mahanar.1. 2a. 

Svet.4.1lc—d = (var.) Katha 1.17c—d. 

Svet.4.12 = (var.) Svet.3.4; Mahanar.10.19 (Atharv. 
rec, 10, 3). 

Svet.4.14 =—(var.) Svet.5.13. Pada c recurs also as 
3. 7c; 4.16¢. 

Svet.4.16d — Svet.1.8d; 2.15d; 5.13d; 6.13d. 

Svet.4.17b—d_ see 541. 

Svet.4.18a [no day or night] see 156. 

Svet.4.18c [Savitri stanza] see 130. 

Svet.4.19 [VS.32.2c—d, 3a—b; TA.10.1.2] —Mahanar.1. 
10; 4+ MBh. 12. 240.26 (C. 8759). 

Svet.4.20 = (var.) Katha 6.9; Mahanar.1.11. 

Svet.5.2a —Svet.4.lla; see 412. With 5.2c—d cf. 
4,12c. 

Svet.5.5a [the One as the source of all] see 412. 

Svet.5.5c cf. the similar line Svet.6.4b. 

Svet.5.7,12 [acts determine one’s reincarnate status] 
see 192. 

Svet.5.7c¢ [three paths] cf. Svet.1.4d. 

Svet.5.8a fof the size of a thumb] see 541. 

Svet.5.13 =—(var.) Svet.4.14. Pada c recurs also as 
3.7c; 4.16c. Pada d=—1.8d; 2.15d; 4.16d; 6.13d. 

Svet.6.la—b svabhdvam eke... kalam tathdnye cf. 
Svet. 1. 2a. 

Svet.6.2 [earth, water, fire, air, ether] see 528. Pada 
b= 6.16b. 

Svet. 6.3¢ [numerical allusions to Samkhya terms] 
see 522. 

Svet.6.4b cf. the similar line Svet.5.5c. 

Svet.6.5b paras trikalad cf. trikdlatitam Mand. 1. 

Svet.6.6a [the world-tree] see 388. 

Svet.6.10b [spider and thread analogy for creation] 
see 27. 
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574 Svet.6.11 [the one divinity hidden in all things] 
see 535. 

575 Svet.6.12 —(var.) Katha5.12; see also Katha 5.13c—d. 

576 Svet.6.13a—b —Katha 5.13a—b. On Svet.6.13d 
see 524. 

577 Svet.6.14 = Katha 5.15; Mund.2.2.10. See 387. 

578 Svet.6.15c—d [VS.31.18] = Svet.3.8c—d. 

579 Svet.6.16 ksetrajia see 804. Svet.6.16b — 6. 2b. 

580 Svet.6.19c [Brahma a bridge to immortality] see 98. 

581 Svet.6.2la [doctrine of prasdda] see 354. 

582 Svet.6.22 [restrictions on imparting mystic knowledge] 
see 133. 


5839 Maitri 1.2 [smokeless fire] see 658. 

584 Maitril.2 [ignorance of Atmanconfest] cf. Chand.7.1.3. 

585 Maitri 1.2 [question declared difficult; another choice 
advised] cf. Katha 1.21 b—c. 

586 Maitri 1.3 [pessimistic description of the human body] 
cf. Maitri 3.4; also Manusmrti 6.76—77 — MBh. 12. 
329.42—43 (C. 12463—4); Visnusmrti 96.43—53. 

587 Maitri 1.3 [dissatisfaction with aspects of human life] 
cf. Manusmrti 6.62; see also Katha 1.26; and cf. in 
general Visnusmrti 96.27ff; Yajiavalkiya Dharma- 
sutras 3.63—64. 

588 Maitri 2.2 esa samprasddo — etad brahmeti see 237. 

589 Maitri 2.3—4 [the body like a cart] see 359. 

590 Maitri 2.4 suddhah piitah — sve mahimni tisthaty 
= Maitri 6.28. This passage is referred to in 6.31: 
yo ’yam Ssuddhah piitah Sinyah sdntadilaksanoktah. 
Cf. sve mahimni [pratisthitah] Chand. 7.24.1; sve ma- 
himni tisthamanam Maitri 6. 38. 

591 Maitri 2.5 so ’mso ’yam — prajdpatir = Maitri 5.2. 
The group of terms samkalpadhyavasiyabhimana- 
recurs (transposed) in 6.10 and 6.30. On the term 
ksetrajna see 804. 

592 Maitri 2.6 ([Prajapati alone in the beginning] see 7. 

593 Maitri 2.6 [explanation of vydna] cf. Chand. 1. 3. 3. 





9 For an elaborate discussion of parallels between Maitri and MBh. 
see Hopkins, Great Epic, p. 33—46; see also D. p. 312—313, 
3 JAOB 42 
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Maitri 2.6 yo ’yam sthavistho dhatur annasya cf. 
Chand. 6. 5. 1. 

Maitri 2.6 [etymological explanation of samdna] cf. 
Prasna 3.5; 4.4. 

Maitri 2.6 [universal fire; sound heard on stopping 
the ears] quoted from Brh.5.9; see esp. 117. 

Maitri 2.6 mnihito guhaydm see 349. 

Maitri 2.6 manomayah — akasdtma = Chand. 3. 14.2. 
See 656. 

Maitri 2.6 khdnimani bhittva cf. Katha 4.1a. 

Maitri 2.6 paicabhi rasmibhir visayan atti —Maitri6.31. 

Maitri 2.6 end [the body as a chariot] see 359. 

Maitri 2.6 end [the body like a potter’s wheel] cf. 
Maitri 3.3. See also 522. 

Maitri 2.7  sitasitath karmaphalair anabhibhita wa 
see 97. 

Maitri 2.7 preksakavad avasthitah svasthas ca _ ct. 
preksakavad avasthitah susthah Samkhyakarika 65. 
Maitri 3.1 [pairs of opposites] cf. Maitri 3.2; 6.29; 

BhG. 7. 27— 28. 

Maitri 3.2 [acts determine one’s reincarnate status] 
see 192. 

Maitri 3.2 [water on a lotus-leaf] cf. Chand. 4.14.3; 
BhG. 5.10; see also MBh. 3. 213.20b (C.13978d); 12. 
187.24d (C.6922d); 12.242.18b (C.882lb); and 
Dhammapada 401. 

Maitri 3.2 gunaughair uhyamanah —khacarah = Mai- 
tri 6. 30. 

Maitri 3.2 nibadhnaty dtmana ’’tmanam cf. badhnaty 
dtmanam atmand Samkhyakarika 63. 

Maitri 3.3 yah karta so ’yam vai bhiitatma etc. cf. 
Manusmrti 12. 12. 

Maitri 3.3 [analogy of the transformation of iron] 
cf. Brh, 4. 4. 4. 

Maitri 3.3 caturjalam caturdasavidham caturasitidha 
parinatam see 522. 

Maitri 3.3 [wheel driven by the potter] cf. Maitri 2.6 
end. 

Maitri 3.4 [pessimistic description of the human body] 
see 586. 
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Maitri 3.5 [characteristics of tamas and rajas] see 810. 

Maitri 4.4 end [chariot-rider] see 359. 

Maitri 4.5 [Agni, Vayu, Aditya] see 153. 

Maitri 4.6 brahma khalv idam vava sarvam = (var.) 
Chand. 3, 14. 1. 

Maitri 5.2 so ’mso ’yam — prajdpatir = Maitri 2.5; 
see esp. 591. The text calls attention to this reiteration; 
asya prag ukta etas tanavah. 

Maitri 5.2 [the Atman manifold] cf. Chand. 7. 26. 2; 
Maitri 6.26 end. 

Maitri6.1 athayaeso—puruso —Chand.1.6.6; see149. 

Maitri 6.3 dve— ripe mirtam cdmirtam ca __ see 32. 

Maitri 6.3 sa tredha ’tmanam vyakuruta =Brh.1.2.3. 

Maitri 6.3 sarvam idam otam protam caiva see 50. 

Maitri 6.4 atha khalu — esa pranava = Chand.1.5.1. 

Maitri 6.4 pranavakhyam — vimrtyum recurs with the 
addition of visokam at Maitri 6.25; 7.5. 

Maitri 6.4 mihitam guhayadm see 349. 

Maitri 6.4 [the Lone Fig-tree with root above] see 388. 

Maitri 6.4 [ether, air, fire, water, earth] see 528. 

Maitri 6.4 tasmdd om ity — upasita see 726. 

Maitri 6.4 etadevaksaram|stanza] =(var.) Katha 2.16. 

Maitri 6.5 [the higher and the lower Brahma] quoted 
from Prasna 5.2; see 498. 

Maitri 6.6 [Prajapati produced bhir, bhuvah, svar] 
see 180. 

Maitri 6.7 [Savitri stanza] see 130. 

Maitri 6.7 [the All-pervader as agent in the bodily 
functions} cf. Prasna 4.9. 

Maitri 6.7 [duality of knowledge transcended] cf. 
Brh. 2. 4.14 = 4.5.15; also 4.3731. 

Maitri 6.8 esa hi khalv dtmesanah — na@radyano recurs 
with the addition of acyuto in Maitri 7.7. 

Maitri6.8 esa vavajijidsitavyo’nvestavyah 4 Chand.8. 
7.3; cf. Chand. 7.23 (etc.); 8.1.1. 

Maitri 6.8 visvariipam harinam [stanza] = Praégna 1.8. 

Maitri 6.9 adbhih purastat [and infra uparistat] pari- 
dadhati +4 Chand. 5. 2. 2. 

Maitri 6.9 [‘Hail!’ to prana, apdna, etc.) cf. Chand.5. 

19—23. 
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Maitri 6.10 [the soul called ‘the enjoyer’] see 360. 

Maitri 6.10 [fourteenfold course] see 522. 

Maitri 6.10 samkalpddhyavasiyabhimana see 591. 

Maitri 6.10 [food and the eater of food] cf. Brh.1.4.6. 

Maitri 6.11 na yady asnaty — drasta bhavati = (var.) 
Chand. 7. 9. 

Maitri 6.11 anndd vai—antatah = Tait.2.2a—d. 
See 728. 

Maitri 6.12 anndd bhitani— ucyate = Tait.2.2k—n. 
See 728. 

Maitri 6.13 with the series anna, prana, manas, vynana, 
dGnanda_ cf. the series annarasamaya to dnandamaya 
in Tait.2.2—5. See also 690. 

Maitri 6.14 end kalo mirtir amirtiman see 32. 

Maitri 6.15 [two forms of Brahma] see 32. 

Maitri 6.15 [origin,growth,and death of creatures] see532. 

Maitri 6.15 kalah pacati bhiitani [stanza] = (var.) 
MBh.12. 240.25 (C.8758). Pada d= BhG.15.1d. Pada 
a recurs at MBh.11. 2.24 (C.69). 

Maitri 6.16 ddityo brahmety = Chand. 3.19.1. 

Maitri 6.17 brahma ha va idam agra dsid eko see 10 
and cf. 7. 

Maitri 6.17 (esa) akasatma this epithet is found besides 
only at Chand.3.14.2 (quoted Maitri 2.6) and, in a 
different application, at Kaus.2.14(9). Cf. dakasa- 
Sartram brahma Tait. 1.6. 2. 

Maitri 6.17 [creation and reabsorption of the world] 
see 532. 

Maitri 6.17 [the Supreme like a smokeless fire] cf. 
Katha 4.13b; MBh.12.250.7 (C. 9044); 12.306. 20 
(C.11387). The simile occurs in another connection 
at Maitri 1.2. 

Maitri 6.17 [digestive fire in the stomach] cf. Brh.5.9 
(quoted Maitri 2.6). 

Maitri 6.17 yas caiso ’gnau—sa esa eka = Maitri7.7. 
Cf. Chand. 3. 13. 7. 

Maitri 6.18—30 [rules for Yoga] see 526. 

Maitri 6.18 yada pasyan — vihadya [stanza, padas a—c] 
=(var.) Mund.3.1.3a—c; see 449. On pada d of 
this stanza see 464. 
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Maitri 6.19 {[fourth, or superconscious, state] see 519. 

Maitri 6.19 tac ca lingam nirasrayam [stanza, pada d] 
cf. nirasrayam lingam Samkhyakarika 41. 

Maitri 6.20 tada ’’tmanad ’’tmanam drstva nirdtma 
bhavati ~ MBh. 3. 213.27c—d (C.13986c—d). 

Maitri 6.20 cittasya hi prasddena [stanza] = (var.) 

~ MBh. 3, 213. 24 (C.13983); 12,247.10 (C. 8960); recurs 
Maitri 6.34. (For discussion see Hopkins, Great 
Epic, p. 42—43.) 

Maitri 6.21 irdhvagad nadi susumnakhya see 64. 

Maitri 6.21 prdnasamcarini see 486. 

Maitri 6.21 talvantarvicchinnad see 266. 

Maitri 6.21 taya — irdhvam utkramet see 249. 

Maitri 6.22—23 [the higher and the lower Brahma] 
see 498. 

Maitri 6.22 [the spider and his thread] see 27. 

Maitri 6.22 [sound heard on stopping the ears] see 117. 

Maitri 6.22 [ether within the heart] see 265. 

Maitri 6.22 [unified condition of honey] see 209. 

Maitri 6.22 dve brahmani veditavye [stanza] —MBh.12. 
233.30 (C.8540—1); paidas c—d are quoted in Sarva- 
darsanasamgraha p. 147, 1. 2 (Bibl. Ind., Calcutta, 1858). 

Maitri 6.23 tac chantam — visnusamiitam = Maitri 
7.3; the words acalam — visnusamjnitam recur also in 
Maitri 6.38. See also 362. 

Maitri 6.24 [bow and arrow analogy for Yoga] 
see 430. 

Maitri 6.24 [what is not enveloped in darkness] 
cf. 156. 

Maitri 6.24 [Brahma shines in sun, moon, etc.] see 387. 

Maitri 6.25 pranavakhyam — visokam recurs at 
Maitri 7.5 and, without the last word, at 6.4; see 
also 235. Cf. Mund. 3. 2.9. 

Maitri 6.26 andmaye ’gnau see 539. 

Maitri 6.26 visnoh paramam padam see 362. 

Maitri 6.26 aparimitadha catmainam vibhajya ete. 
see 227. 

Maitri 6.26 vahnes ca yadvat [stanza] — Maitri 6.31. 
On the issuance of sparks from fire as an analogy of 
creation see 421. 
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Maitri 6.27 [warmth of the body as the heat of Brahma] 
cf. Chand. 3.13.8 and see 117. 

Maitri 6.27 dvih san nabhasi nihitam cf. Mund.2.2.1a; 
see 535. 

Maitri 6.27,28 [ether within the heart] see 265. 

Maitri 6.28 [bow and arrow analogy for Yoga| 
see 430. . 

Maitri 6.28 [dispersal of the fourfold sheath of Brahma] 
4: Maitri 6.38. The adj. caturjdla occurs also in 3. 3. 
On the ‘fourfold sheath’ see Tait. 2.1—4 (annarasamaya, 
pranamaya, manomaya, and vyndnamaya atman). 

Maitri 6.28 suddhah pitah — sve mahimni tisthati 
see 590. 

Maitri 6.28 [looking down on a rolling chariot-wheel] 
ef. Kaus. 1.4 end. 

Maitri 6.28 sadbhir mdsais [stanza] <> MBh.14.19. 
66c—d (C.598); cf. 12.241.32c—d (C.8799). With 
nityayuktasya dehinah (pada b) cf. BhG.8.14d. (For 
discussion see Hopkins, Great Epic, p. 45—46.) 

Maitri 6.29 [pairs of opposites} cf. Maitri 3.1, 2; 
BhG. 7. 27—28. 

Maitri 6.29 [restrictions on imparting mystic knowledge] 
see 133. 

Maitri 6.30 sucau dese see 526. 

Maitri 6.30 [meditation upon the Real, sacrifice to the 
Real] cf. Maitri 6.9. 

Maitri 6.30 puruso ’dhyavasdyasamkalpabhimanaliigo 
see 591. 

Maitri 6.30 manasa hy eva pasyati — mana eva 
= Brh. 1.5. 3. 

Maitri 6.30 gunaughair wuhyamanah — khacaro 
= Maitri 3. 2. 

Maitri 6.30 atra hi sarve kamah samahité see 234. 

Maitri 6.30 yada pancavatisthante [stanza] see 391. 

Maitri 6.30 [northern course to Brahma] see 127. 

Maitri 6.30 dipavad yah sthito hrdi see 265. 

Maitri 6.30 sitasitah — mrdulohitih see 71. 

Maitri 6.30 «ardhvam ekah sthitas tesim see 64. 

Maitri 6.30 yo bhittva siryamandalam — param gatim 


see 249. 
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Maitri 6.30 yad asyinyad rasmisatam — prapadyate 
see 247, 250. 

Maitri 6.31 [the soul as agent in the senses] see 333. 

Maitri 6.31 paicabhi rasmibhir visaydn atti —Maitri2.6. 

Maitri 6.31 yo ’yam suddhah — -laksanoktah see 590. 

Maitri 6.31 vak srotram caksur manah prana ity eke 
cf. Kena 2; see 333. 

Maitri 6.31 dhrtih smrtih prajiinam ity eke ef. 
Ait. 5. 2. 

Maitri 6.31 vahnes ca yadvat [stanza] = Maitri 6.26. 
See 421. 

Maitri 6.32 sarve pranah — satyasya satyam iti —(var.) 
Brh. 2. 1. 20. 

Maitri 6.32 [literature-list] see 41. 

Maitri 6.34 [Savitri stanza] see 130. 

Maitri 6.34 cittam eva hi samsdram [stanza] see 192. 
Padas c—d = (var.) MBh.14.51.27c—d (C.1451); see 
Hopkins, Great Epic, p. 42—43. 

Maitri 6.34 cittasya hi prasddena [stanza] see 666. 

Maitri 6.35 hiranmayena patrena [stanza] = (var.) 
Brh. 5.15; Isa 15. 

Maitri 6.35 [Person in the sun] see 149. 

Maitri 6.35 [nectar in the sun] cf. Chand. 3.1.2; 
Tait. 1.10. 

Maitri 6.35 [simile of the solution of salt] see 210. 

Maitri 6.35 atra hi sarve kamah samahita ity see 234. 

Maitri 6.36, stanza [the cosmic egg] see 173. 

Maitri 6.37 tasmadd om ity — tejas = Maitri 7.11. 
tasmad — updsita recurs also at Maitri 6.4. Cf. 
BhG. 17. 24 [see 818]; also 143. 

Maitri 6.37 tat tredha — prane = Maitri 7.11. 

Maitri 6.37 agnau prasta [stanza] — Manusmrti 3.76; 
=(var.) MBh.12. 263.11 (C.9406—7); <4 BhG. 3.14; 
cf. Tait. 2.2 (quoted Maitri 6.11,12); Pragna 1.14 

Maitri 6.38 [cleaving the fourfold sheath of Brahma] 
see 690. 

Maitri 6.38 acalam — visnusampiitam see 677. 

Maitri 6.38 sve mahimni tisthamanam see 590. 

Maitri 6.38 end [person of the size of a thumb] 
see 541. 
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733 Maitri 6.38 end atra hi sarve kamah samahita ity 
see 234. 

734 Maitri 7.3 tac chiantam — visnusampiitam see 677. 

735 Maitri 7.5 pranavakhyam — visokam see 681. 

736 Maitri 7.7 dtma ’ntarhrdaye ’niydn see 165. 

737 Maitri 7.7 asminn ota imah prajah see 50. 

738 Maitri 7.7 esa adtma — satyakama see 235. 

739 Maitri 7.7 esa paramesvara — setur vidharana see 98. 

740 Maitri 7.7 esahikhalv dtmesinah—ndradyanah see 637. 

741 Maitri 7.7 yas caiso ’gnau — sa esa ekah see 660. 

742 Maitri 7.9 diram ete [stanza] =(var.) Katha 2.4. 

743. Maitri 7.9 vidydim cavidydm ca [stanza] — Ia 11. 

744 Maitri 7.9 avidyaiydm [stanza] =(var.) Katha 2.5; 
Mund. 1. 2. 8. 

745 Maitri 7.10 [instruction of gods and devils] cf. 
Chand. 8. 7—8. 

746 Maitri 7.11 tat tredhi — prina = Maitri 6.37. 

747 Maitri 7.11 [simile of the solution of salt] see 210. 

748 Maitri 7.11 tasmad om ity — tejah see 726. 

749 Maitri 7.11, stanzal [Indra and Viraj] see 61. 

750 Maitri 7.11, stanza2 samdgamas tayor—susau cf. 265. 

751 Maitri 7.11, stanza2 tallohitasydtra pinda =~ Brh.4.2.3. 

752 Maitri 7.11, stanza3 hyrdaydd dyata tavac caksusy 
asmin pratisthita see 64. 

753 Maitri 7.11, stanza6 na pasyan — sarvasah = (var.) 
Chand. 7. 26. 2. 

754 Maitri 7.11, stanza 7 [fourth, or superconscious, state] 
see 519. 


75510 BhG.2.13 — Visnusmrti 20. 49. 

756 BhG.2.17b yena sarvam idam tatam = BhG.8. 22d; 
18.46b; MBh. 12.240.20d (C.8753d); cf. BhG.9.4; 
11. 38, 

757 BhG.2.19,20 =(var.) Katha 2.19,18. With BhG. 2. 
20d cf. na vadhendsya hanyate Chand.8.1.5; 8,10. 2,4. 

758 BhG.2.22 ++ Visnusmrti 20.50. 








10 No note has been taken of the recurrence of a number of padas of 
purely formulaic character, and parallels between parts of BhG. are 
recorded under the first of the passages only. 
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BhG. 2.23—25, 27,28 —=(var.) Visnusmrti 20.51—53, 
29, 48, 

BhG. 2.29 cf. Katha 2. 7. 

BhG.2.46 =(var.) MBh.5.46.26 (C.1785). 

BhG.2.6la—b + BhG.6.14c—d. 

BhG. 2. 70 Visnusmrti 72.7. 

BhG.2.71¢ mnirmamo nirahamkérah = BhG.12.13c; 
see" 803. 

BhG.3.13 cf. BhG.4.3la and see Manusmrti 3.118. 

BhG. 3.14 4 Maitri 6.37, stanza; see 728. 

BhG. 3.23c—d = BhG.4.1le—d. 

BhG.3.35a—b = BhG.18.47a—b. 

BhG.3.42 +} Katha 3.10; see esp. 363. 

BhG.4.16d = BhG.9.1d. 

BhG.4.2lc—d karmakurvan napnoti kilbisam —BhG.18. 
47c—d. 

BhG.4.35c—d yena bhiitany ... draksyasy atmany 
see 402. 

BhG.5.10 [water on a lotus-leaf] see 607. 

BhG.5.13 [nine-gated citadel] see 543. 

BhG.5.18 = (var.) MBhb. 12,240.19 (C.8752). 

BhG.6.5c—d =(var.) MBh.5.34.64c—d (C.1158c—d), 

BhG.6.7c,d = BhG.12.18¢,b. 

BhG.6.10—26 [rules for Yoga] see 526 and note 762, 

BhG.6.23a—b —(var.) MBh.3.213.33c—d (13992c—d). 

BhG.6.29 + Isa 6; see esp. 402. 

BhG.6.35 cf. Pataiijali’s Yoga-sitras 1.12. 

BhG.6.45 tato yati param gatim = BhG.13.28; 16.22; 
cf.8.13; 9.32; Maitri 6.30 [707]; and see 792, 249. 

BhG.7.4 f[earth, water, fire, air, ether] see 528; cf. 
also 522. 

BhG.7.10d = BhG. 10. 36b. 

BhG. 7.24 param bhaivam ajananto mama = BhG.9.11. 

BhG.7.27—28 [pairs ofopposites] cf. Maitri3.1,2; 6.29. 

BhG.8.5—6 [last thoughts determine state after death] 
ef. Chand.3.14.1; Pragna 3.10. Cf. in general 192, 457. 

BhG.8.9d = Svet.3.8b. The phrase tamasah parastat 
recurs Mund.2.2.6; MBh.5.44.29a (C.1712a); cf. 

tamasas param Chand.7.26.2. On anor aniydmsam 

in pada b see 544. 
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BhG.8.11 + Katha 2.15. 

BhG.8.14d nityayuktasya yoginah see 693. 

BhG.8.17 4 Manusmrti 1.73. 

BhG.8.18—19 [creation and reabsorption of beings] 
see 532. 

BhG.8.21b tam adhuh paramadm gatim = Katha 6.10d 
(tam); see 391 and cf. 781. 

BhG.8.2lce—d <<} BhG.15.6c—d. 

BhG.8.24—26 [course to the Brahma-world and to the 
lunar world] see 127, 128. 

BhG.9.5b = BhG.11.84d. 

BhG.9.21 [rebirth when merit is exhausted] cf. 
Mund. 1.2.10 and see 128. 

BhG.9.32 —(var.) MBh. 14.19.61 (0.593). 

BhG.9.34 << BhG. 18.65. 

BhG.10.35b [Gayatri meter] cf. Brh.5.14.1—7; 
Chand. 3.12. 

BhG.11.18b = BhG.11.38b. 

BhG.11.25d = BhG.11.45d. 

BhG.11.34 = Kaus. 2.11 (7). 

BhG.12.13 cf. MBh.12.237.34 (C.8679—80). BhG.12. 
13c recurs as 2.71c; cf. also 18.53 [816}. 

BhG.13.1—2 = (var.) Visnusmrti 96.97—98. The term 
ksetrajiia occurs also at Svet.6.16c; Maitri 2.5. 

BhG.13.13,14a—b = Svet.3.16,17a—b. BhG.13.13= 
MBh. 12. 240.29 (C.8762); — (var.) MBh.12. 302.17 
(C. 11230); 14.19.49 (C.580—1); 14. 40.4 (0.1087). 

BhG.13.14—18 =(var.) Visnusmrti 97.17—21. 

BhG.13.15 + Iga 5; cf. Mund. 2.1. 2b. 

BhG.13.19 cf. MBh.12.217.7¢ (C.7848c). 

BhG.13.30 —MBh.12.17.23 (var. in C. 12.533); cf. ff 
Katha 6.6. ; 

BhG.14.5—18 [sattva, rajas, tamas] cf. Maitri 3.5; [ 
see also Manusmrti 12.24—40; Yajiiavalkiya Dharma- 
siitras 3.137—139; MBh.12.194.29—36 (C.7094— ff 
7102); 12.219.25—31 (C.7955—61). 

BhG.14.18 cf. MBh.12.314.3—4 (C.11637—8). 

BhG.14.21 [crossing over the Gunas}] cf. MBh.12. 
251.22 (C.9085) and see Pataiijali’s Yoga-siitras 
4, 32. 
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BhG.15.1—3 [eternal fig-tree with roots above] cf. 
Katha 6.1; Maitri 6.4; see also Svet.3.9c; 6.6a. 
BhG.15.1d = Maitri 6.15, stanza, pada d. 

BhG. 15.6,12 see 387. 

BhG.15.8 see 320. 

BhG.16.18 ahamkadram —krodham = BhG. 18. 53. 

BhG.16.21 = Visnusmrti 33.6. 

BhG.17.24 cf. Apastambiya Dharma-siitras 1. 4.13.7 
and see 143, 726. 

BhG. 18.67 [restrictions on imparting mystic knowledge] 
see 133. 





TRACES OF EARLY ACQUAINTANCE IN EUROPE 
WITH THE BOOK OF ENOCH 


NatTHANIEL ScHMIDT 
Cornett University 


To wHaT ExTENT the literature ascribed to Enoch was known 
in Europe during the early Christian centuries cannot be deter- 
mined with certainty. The larger part of Ethiopic Enoch was 
extant in a Greek translation, as the Syncellus fragments and 
the Gizeh MSS show. There was also a Latin version, probably 
of the same portions, and no doubt made from the Greek. 
Twelve years ago (‘The original language of the Parables of Enoch’ 
in Old Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory of W. R. Harper, 
Chicago, 1908) I attempted to show that Book II, comprising 
chs. 37—71, was translated directly from the Aramaic, and that 
the strange silence of all Patristic writers as to this remarkable 
book, whose Christian coloring, at least in its present form, 
would have been especially tempting to them, renders it doubtful 
whether it was ever translated into Greek. Some eminent Aramaic 
scholars, among them Néldeke, declared themselves convinced so 
far as my first contention was concerned, but hesitated to accept 
the argumentum e silentio. Charles, in The Book of Enoch 
(Oxford, 1912) and Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament, II (Oxford, 1913), criticises in detail both of these 
positions, and finds himself unable to accept either. I reserve 
for another place a more exhaustive consideration of his argu- 
ments than could be given in my articles on Enoch in The 
New International Encyclopaedia ed. 2 (New York, 1915) and 
the Encyclopaedia Americana (New York, 1918). The Slavonic 
Enoch was a translation of a Greek text which in its earliest 
form probably goes back to a Hebrew or Aramaic original. 
No MS. of the Greek text has yet been found, and it seems 
to have left no important traces in Byzantine literature, though 
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it must have been read in Constantinople as well as in Alexandria. 
My conclusions in regard to the two recensions of Slavonic 
Enoch I have already presented to this Society. 

The Hebrew Enoch is known to us partly from the Sefer 
Hekaloth of R. Ishmael (Lemberg, 1864), partly from the Sefer 
Hekaloth or Book of Enoch, published from a Munich MS. by 
Jellinek (Vienna, 1873). A more complete MS. still lies in the 
Bodleian waiting for the hand of a competent editor and trans- 
lator. The Hebrew Enoch contains material that appears to 
have been drawn from both Ethiopic and Slavonic Enoch, 
possibly in their original Semitic form, as well as from other 
sources. It is significant that it reveals no signs of acquaintance 
with the Parables of Enoch. The fact that it is now in Hebrew 
does not prove that it was originally composed in this language. 
Books were sometimes translated from Aramaic into Hebrew, 
when the former had ceased to be the vernacular of the Jews. 
Kennicott, in his Vetus Testamentum Hebraicum II (Oxford, 1780), 
prints a Hebrew version of the Aramaic portions of Daniel. 
Aside from the Syncellus excerpts, the Latin fragments, the 
Hebrew Enoch, known almost exclusively in certain Jewish 
circles, and the Secrets of Enoch preserved among the Slavs, 
mediaeval Europe seems to have been ignorant of the works 
ascribed to the antediluvian patriarch. 

But in the humanistic period indications begin to appear 
among Christian scholars in the western world of acquaintance 
at least with the existence of some books bearing the name of 
Enoch. It may not be without its value to pursue these traces. 
According to Fabricius (Codex Pseudepigraphus Veteris Testa- 
menti, Hamburg, 1722, p. 215), it was said by many, on the 
testimony of Reuchlin, that Pico della Mirandola had purchased 
a copy of the book of Enoch for a large sum of money. This 
statement raises a number of questions to which, so far as I 
am aware, no consideration has yet been given by scholars. 
What is the nature of Reuchlin’s testimony as regards Pico’s 
purchase? Martin (Le livre d’Enoch, Paris, 1906, p- Cxxxvii) 
remarks concerning the passage in Fabricius: ‘Il ne dit pas 
ou Reuchlin avance ce fait’. Again, does Pico himself say 
anything on the subject? If he actually bought a copy of the 
book of Enoch, what was the character of this work, and in 
what language was it written? What did Reuchlin know 
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about this book, and had he any knowledge of Ethiopic? Finally, 
it may be of interest to inquire, though this question is not 
suggested by the words of Fabricius, why Potken, in writing 
to Reuchlin, spoke of the letters used by Prester John and his 
people as ‘Chaldaean’ or ‘Chaldic’, and why others continued 
to use these terms. 

In Reuchlin’s treatise ‘De arte cabalistica’, published in 1517 
(appended to Opera omnia Johannis Pict Mirandulae, Basel, 
1572), Simon, the Jew, does not question the possible survival 
of some such books as that of Enoch, but declares that he 
cannot afford, like Mirandola, to buy at great expense the seventy 
books of Ezra, among which it may have a place, even if these 
books had really survived, and were offered for sale. After 
mentioning that the books of Enoch and Abraham, our father, 
were cited by men worthy of faith and that others were 
referred to by Moses and Joshua, in the books of the Maccabees, 
and by Ezra, he continues: ‘pari exemplo innumeri nostro seculo 
autores periere, tametsi non dubitamus superesse plurima, quae 
ipsi necdum uidimus, nec istam de me gloriam cum Mirandulo 
iactare possum, quod quae ille quondam Ezra de cabalisticis 
secretis septuaginta coscribere uolumina iussit, ea mihi summa 
impensa conquisierim, cui ne tantidem prope auri et argenti 
sit, quo eos libros, si superarent, ac offerentur licitari queam’ 
(p. 3028). 

Mirandola himself speaks of his purchase and indefatigable 
study of these seventy books which he unhesitatingly identifies 
as the seventy books Ezra had been ordered to deliver only to 
such as were wise among the people (IV Esdras, xiv, 46). In 
his ‘Apologia’, written in 1489 (Opera omnia, p. 178), he quotes 
this passage in IV Esdras, explains the transmission of secret 
knowledge, or Cabbala, from Moses to the time of Ezra, when 
it was ‘in plures libros redacta’, and adds: ‘quos ego libros 
summa impensa mihi conquisitos (neque enim eos Hebraei 
Latinis nostris communicare uolunt) cum diligenter perlegerim, 
uidi’ etc. In ‘De hominis dignitate’ (ib. p. 330) he relates how 
Pope Sixtus IV (1471—1484) had made great efforts to have 
them translated, and that at his death three of them had been 
rendered into Latin. He then declares: ‘hos ego libros non 
mediocri impensa cum comparassem, summa diligentia, indefessis 
laboribus cum perlegissem, uidi in illis (testis est Deus) reli- 
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gionem non tam Mosaicam quam Christianam’. There can be 
no doubt that Pico secured an interesting set of books, counted 
the MSS. carefully to see that they were seventy in number, 
paid a large sum for them, and devoted much time to their 
study. But it may perhaps be suggested without discourtesy 
that he did not read them all. His solemn attestation refers 
to the Christian, rather than Mosaic, flavor he found in them, 
not without the aid of the allegorical, tropological, and anagogic 
methods to which he refers. Modern scholars sometimes make 
unexpected discoveries even in their own libraries. It is strange 
that he should have condemned the necromancers for the 
{ncantations and bestialities’ they said they had from Solomon, 
Adam, and Enoch (‘Apologia’, p. 181), without confronting 
them with the authority of the Book of Enoch which he had 
in his own collection. For the catalogue raisonné of his caba- 
listic codices given by Gaffarel in 1651 (reprinted in Wolf, 
Bibliotheca Hebraica, I, Hamburg, 1715) in its account of the 
very first MS. presents extracts from the Book of Enoch. It 
is possible, therefore, that Pico’s collection contained a copy 
of the Hebrew Enoch. But it is not inconceivable that, 
besides this book, or parts of it, there may also have been a 
copy of the Ethiopic Enoch. Gaffarel’s list is not likely to 
have been complete, and would naturally not include any work 
he could not himself read. 

Reuchlin refers directly to the Book of Enoch in De verbo 
mirifico, written in 1494 (Lyon, 1552, p. 92f.) Here Sidonius 
lashes the gallows-birds who place splendid titles in front of 
the volumes they offer, falsely declaring that one is the Book 
of Enoch, another the Book of Solomon: ‘suspendunt furciferi 
prae foribus uoluminum splendidos titulos et modo hunc esse 
librum Enoch, quem diuiniorem ante ceteros fuisse uetustas 
asseruit, modo illum Salomonis mentiuntur, facile indoctis 
auribus irrepentes’. He prefaces these remarks with the Horatian 
‘parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus’. Could he have 
maliciously included Pico among the ‘indoctis’? It is evident 
that Reuchlin had heard before 1494 of a separate Book of 
Enoch being offered for sale. Was this the Hebrew or the 
Ethiopic Enoch? Or was it a late forgery on the basis of 
Josephus, as Reuchlin thought? His scepticism clearly led him 
too far afield; but there is no evidence to decide the question. 
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Johann Potken published at Rome in 1513 his Alphabetum 
seu potius Syllabarium literarum Chaldaearum, Psalterium 
Chaldaeum, etc. In a letter dated 25 Jan., 1515, he wrote to 
Reuchlin informing him that a very learned man, whose name 
and position he temporarily withheld, was preparing a dialogue 
in his (Reuchlin’s) defense. ‘Id nunc te scire sufficiat’, he says, 
‘quod et latinus et graecus est, etiam quo ad hebraeam et baby- 
lonicam, hoc est vulgare chaldaicam, quam Hebraei Europam 
incolentes, suis, hoc est hebraeis, characteribus effigiant etiam 
a me Joanne literas veras chaldias, quibus Presbyter Johannes 
et sui in eorum sacris utuntur non ignaviter didicit’ (Johann 
Reuchlin’s Briefwechsel, gesammelt und herausgegeben von Ludwig 
Geiger, Tiibingen, 1875, p. 236). The scholar referred to was 
Georgius Benignus, Nazarene archbishop. Under date of 13. Sept., 
1516, Potken wrote again to Reuchlin: ‘ero in te linguam ipsam 
Chaldiam docendo tuus Barnabanus’ (ib. p. 258). In 1518 he 
published at Cologne Psalterium in quatuor linguis: hebraea, 
graeca, chaldaea, latina. Geiger’s mistaken notion (I. c., p. 258) 
that the Chaldaean language of which Potken spoke is what 
we now call Samaritan, which he supposed at that time was 
generally designated as ‘Chaldiaca’ in distinction from ‘Chaldaica’ 
or ‘Chaldaea’, must be due to the fact that he had not seen 
Potken’s earlier edition of the Psalter, and cannot even have 
examined the Polyglot from whose colophon he quotes some 
sentences. A glance would have been sufficient to show that 
Potken’s ‘Chaldaean’ or ‘Chaldic’ text is Ethiopic in script as 
well as language. 

Geiger was amazed that Potken should have supposed that 
the Chaldaean, which he himself imagined to be the Samaritan, 
was spoken in India, and puts an exclamation point after the 
name of this country. But the archbishop of Cologne was not 
quite so wrong. In his youth Potken had learned the art of 
printing from copper-plates; in his old age he used this know- 
ledge to print for the first time Ethiopic texts, and proposed 
with the aid of his pupil, Johannes Soter, or Heylaffis, to edit 
also Arabic texts. He may not have known in 1518 that 
Justiniani had already published the Arabic text of the Psalter 
in 1516. Before 1513 Potken had lived ‘multa lustra’, probably 
therefore during the last decade of the 15th century and the 
first decade of the 16th, in Rome, where he came in contact 
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with various orders of Abyssinian monks and mendicant friars. 
He found that their home was ‘India major’, by which he ex- 
plains that he meant Ethiopia, south of Egypt. The vast and 
little known African territory supposed to be ruled by the king 
of Abyssinia, vulgarly called Presbyter Johannes, and by his 
yassals, seems to have been designated ‘India maior’ in distinction 
from the ‘India minor’ reached by Vasco da Gama going east 
and Christopher Columbus going west. From these monks he 
learned sufficiently what he called the true Chaldaean language 
to publish, on his return to Germany, the Ethiopic Psalter in 
neatly cut Ethiopic letters. His words are: ‘Statui iam senex 
linguas externas aliquas discere: et per artem impressoriam, 
quam adulescens didici, edere, ut modico aere libri in diversis 
linguis, formis aenaeis excusi emi possint. Cumque maximam 
Indiae maioris, quae et Aethiopia sub Aegypto est, regis (quem 
uulgo Presbyterum Johannem appellamus) a puero audissem 
potentiam: eumque et populos sibi parentes, Christum humani 
) generis redemptorem colere: et non ignorans quod alii septua- 
| ginta Reges Christiani ipsius Indiae maioris primario regi, cui 
ad praesens Dauid nomen est, et Noad hoc est Noe patrem, 
» ac Schendri id est Alexandrum auum, eum in regno praece- 
dentes habuit, uasalli, omnes in tot regnorum ecclesiis, monasteriis, 
et aliis piis locis Chaldaea in eorum sacris uterentur lingua: 
} magno desyderio: dictorum regnorum diuersorum ordinum 
monachos, et fratres mendicantes, qui tum Romae pereg(r)ina- 
tionis causa erant, adii: assiduoque labore non sine temporis 
iactura quorum idoneum interpretem reperirem minime linguam 
ipsam Chaldaeam ab eis ad tantam sufficientiam didici, ut mihi 
persuaderem me posse Psalterium Dauid arte impressoria edere, 
ut et quinquennio uix exacto, Romae edidi. Sed cum homo 
Germanus in patriam post multa lustra reuersus, patriae me 
fatear debitorem: Psalterium ipsum, non modo in hac Chaldaea, 
per me in Europam importari coepta: sed et Hebraea, et Graeca, 
ac Latina, linguis, imprimi iuraui’ (colophon at the end of 
Psalterium, Cologne, 1518). 

How did Potken arrive at the conclusion that Prester John 
and his people employed the original Chaldaean letters for 
which the Hebrews in Europe had substituted their own 
characters, and that the Ethiopic was the true Chaldaean 
| language? Two possible explanations have occurred to me, 
JAOS 42 
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In the 14th and 15th centuries numerous magical and astro- 
logical works had been translated into Ethiopic, and the 
Abyssinian monks may have described some of these which 
Potken associated with the ‘Chaldaeans’ in the sense of ‘Magi’ 
or ‘diviners’ which it already has in the book of Daniel. Or 
they may have claimed, as they no doubt rightly could, that 
some of their books of Chaldaean, meaning thereby Aramaic, 
origin, had been brought to their far-off country by Aramaic- 
speaking Jews or Christians. On the whole the latter view 
is perhaps the more probable. There is no indication that 
Potken was shown a copy of the book of Enoch. Nor does 
he seem to have been able to persuade Reuchlin to learn his 
true Chaldaean. If he had, Reuchlin’s interest in the book of 
Enoch might have led him to make inquiries as to its existence 
among the Abyssinians. 

A few years later Guillaume Postel was actually shown a 
copy of Ethiopic Enoch in Rome and had its contents ex- 
plained to him by an Abyssinian priest. In his De originibus 
(Basel, 1553) he relates: ‘Audivi esse Romae librorum Enoch 
argumentum, et contextum mihi a sacerdote Aethiope (ut in 
Ecclesia Reginae Sabba habetur pro Canonico libro instar 
Moseos) expositum, ita ut sit mihi varia supellex pro Historiae 
varietate’. That various parts of the book were explained to 
him is also indicated by the subtitle: ‘ex libris Noachi et 
Henochi, totiusque avitae traditionis a Moysis tempore servatae 
et Chaldaicis litteris conscriptae’. Postel visited Rome after 
his return from Constantinople and Asia Minor c. 1536. He 
also designated the Ethiopic characters as Chaldaean. 

Pierre Gassendi published his Viri illustris Nicolai Claudii 
Fabricii de Peiresc, senatoris Aquisextensis, Vita at the Hague, 
1655 (3d ed. by Strunzius, Quedlinburg, 1706—1708). Under 
the year 1633 he relates (II, iv, p. 284) that at the same time 
when the Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians and other 
works were brought from Egypt and Constantinople, Gilles de 
Loches (Aegidius Lochiensis), a Capucinian monk, also returned 
from Egypt, where for seven years he had devoted himself to 
Oriental languages. He now told Peiresc that there were many 
rare codices in various convents. One contained 8000 volumes, 
a large part of which had notes from the age of the Antonines. 
Among others Gilles said that he had seen Mazhapha Einok, 
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or the Prophecy of Enoch, setting forth things that would 
happen as the end of the world approached, a book hitherto 
not seen in Europe, written in the letters and language of 
the Ethiopians, or Abyssinians, among whom it had been 
preserved. Peiresc was filled with such a desire to buy it 
at any price that he finally, sparing no expense, was able to 
secure it. As the title is correct, there can be no doubt today 
that Gilles de Loches actually had before him the Ethiopic 
Enoch. 

But it has been supposed by many that Peiresc was deceived. 
Martin voices the generally accepted opinion when he says: 
‘Malheureusement Peiresc avait été trompé par des vendeurs 
malhonnétes ou ignorants. Le manuscrit qu'il s’était procuré fut 
acheté aprés sa mort par Mazarin, et déposé a la Bibliothéque 
Mazarine. Aprés beaucoup d’efforts pour en obtenir une copie 
exacte, le célébre Ludolf se rendit a Paris pour |’étudier, en 
1683, et il constata, en le comparant aux fragments du Syncelle, 
quil ne contenait pas le Libre d’Henoch’ (op. Ll, p. cxxxviii). 
But Ludolf’s own words clearly show that he had before him 
a MS. which at least contained long excerpts from the Ethiopic 
Enoch. He says: ‘Tandem sub finem anni 1683, ipse Lutetiam 
Parisiorum veni, atque librum hunc in Bibliotheca Regia, quo 
ex Mazariniana translatus fuerat, reperi, deaurato involucro, 
tamquam egregius aliquis liber esset, obtectum, cum titulo: 
Revelationes Enochi Aethiopice. Sed Henochi non esse ex 
ipso statim titulo apparet, in quo autor libri Bahaila-Michael, 
diserte nominatur: qui ex veteribus fragmentis has quisquilias 
compilavit, quales nobis Josephus Scaliger de Egregoriis e libro 
Georgii Syncelli, qui etiam titulum Enochi habuit, publicavit. 
Contuli locum illius, et ibi multo plures artes, quas Angeli 
homines docuisse dicuntur, quam in fragmento Scaligeri reperi, 
Henochus. passim citatur. Continet etiam peculiarem tractatum 
de nativitate Henochi, unde fortassis libro nomen. Verum tam 
crassas ac putidas fabulas continet, ut vix legere sustinuerim’ 
(Historia Aethiopica, Francfort, 1681, p. 347). He then gives 
the exordium by Baba Bahaila-Michael, a description of Setnael 
and his war with the archangel Michael, adding: ‘judicent jam 
lectores, quam pulchrae hae sint revelationes Enochi, tam 
pulchro involucro, tantisque sumptibus dignae; libentius de 
stultissimo hoc libro tacuissemus, nisi jam apud tot claros viros 
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hic illic mentio illius facta fuisset’. Ludolf, who did not be. 
lieve that there ever was a book of Enoch, may be pardoned 
for being as sceptical about this MS. as Sir William Jones 
was in regard to Anquetil Duperron’s Zend Avesta. Better 
things were expected of Enoch and Zoroaster. There is less 
excuse for modern editors and commentators repeating with 
approval the disdainful remarks of Ludolf. It should be 
obvious to them that Bahaila-Michael was not obliged to 
translate Scaliger’s edition of the Syncellus fragments into 
Ethiopic, and that he had no difficulty in securing a copy of 
Ethiopic Enoch, which he provided with a preface and expanded. 
It is no more remarkable that the story of Setnael and the 
account of the birth of Enoch should have been added in this 
MS. than that some extant MSS. contain the story of Methu- 
selah. Some scholar ought to imitate Ludolf’s zeal by searching 
the Bibliothéque Nationale for this MS. and publishing it, if 
it is still in existence. It is fair to conclude that before Bruce 
brought back from Abyssinia three copies in 1773 Ethiopic 
Enoch had been seen by Guillaume Postel, Gilles de Loches, 
Claude Peiresc, and even Job Ludolf; and that it may have 


been in the library of Pico della Mirandola and at least heard 
of by Johann Reuchlin. 
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ONE OF THE JOYFUL Days of the year was that on which 
the new spring was received in the eastern suburb of the city. 
The Chinese divide their year not only into four seasons, the 
eight seasons, the twelve months, but they also have twenty- 
four solar periods or breaths. The first of these twenty-four 
periods is called the commencement of spring. The day is 
fixed by the time when the sun is fifteen degrees in the con- 


stellation Aquarius. 

The ceremony of receiving the spring is a very ancient one. 
In the Li Chi, in the rescripts for the first month of the year, 
we read: “This is the month in which the reign of spring is 
inaugurated. Three days before the inauguration of spring, 
the chief secretary informs the son of heaven of the fact 
saying: “On a certain day spring will commence. The great 
power of spring is manifested in the element wood (i. e. 
vegetation).” The son of heaven thereupon practices abstinence. 
Qn the day when spring arrives, the son of heaven conducts 
the three superior ministers of state, the nine secondary ministers 
of state, the princes and the grand prefects to meet the spring 
in the eastern suburb. Upon his return he distributes gifts in 
the court of the palace to the superior ministers, the secondary 
ministers, the princes and the grand prefects.’ 

In China the reception of spring was a state ceremony, but 
it was perhaps the most popular state ceremony, for all the 
people entered very heartily into it. The customs described 
in this article belong to the Ch’ing dynasty which has passed 
away. The new ceremonial in harmony with republican ideas 
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has not been established yet. On the day before the commence. 
ment of spring the marine inspector, the two magistrates of 
Foochow and their deputies met together in the yamen of the 
prefect in Foochow City. They were dressed in fur-lined 
garments. On their heads they had caps with a button in the 
form of a crane. They rode in open sedan chairs. At the 
prefect’s yamen they found a bountiful feast and after the feast 
they started with their retinue toward the eastern suburb. 
The procession was headed by a band of musicians. There 
were the tablets with the titles and offices of the magistrates, 
There were one or more umbrellas with ten thousand names 
given to a popular official when he leaves his post. All official 
decorations were exhibited on this occasion which was made 
as magnificent as possible. Behind the open sedan chairs of 
the officials followed a long line of attendants each carrying 
a bouquet of artificial flowers belonging to the spring season. 
On this day the prefect had the right of way through the 
streets, and so the viceroy and the higher officials residing in 
Foochow made this their at-home day, in order to avoid the 
unpleasantness of yielding the right of way to an inferior 
official. 

The procession filed through the crowded streets, through 
the east gate to a pavilion called the pavilion of the spring 
bull. Here on an altar stood the spring bull. His ribs were 
made of mulberry wood plastered over with clay and covered 
with colored paper. Beside the bull was an image of the 
tutelary god of the current year, called T’ai Sui, the Great 
Year. In the monthly rescripts of the Li Chi he is called 
Kou Mang. The god is connected with the star Jupiter, 
whose revolution in twelve years gives it great power over the 
years on earth and the events which happen in them. Before 
these two images was a table with candles, an incense burner, 
fruits, and cups of wine. In front of the table were mats for 
the officials. Only the civil officials take part in this ceremony. 
The prefect stands before the table, the others take places 
behind him. On each side is a ceremonial usher who directs 
the ceremony. The ceremonial usher gives the order to kneel. 
The officials all kneel and bow three times. They arise. An 
attendant at the left of the prefect hands a cup to him and 
then pours the wine into it. The official raises it three times 
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up to his forehead and then gives it to the attendant. Then 
the prefect bows three times, the others likewise bow. Then 
the musicians form into line, the music strikes up. The clay 
bull and the image of T’ai Sui are carried on a float into the 
city. The officials bring up the rear. As the bull passes 
through the streets the people throw salt and rice at it. This 
is said to avoid the noxious vapours called shach’i. This 
throwing of salt and rice may possibly correspond to the 
custom mentioned in the Li Chi. ‘The son of heaven ordered 
the officers to perform the great ceremonies for the dissipation 
of pestilential vapours, to dismember the victims and disperse 
them in the four directions, to take out the clay bull and 
thereby escort the cold vapours.’ 

When the procession arrives at the yamen of the prefect, 
the officials form a circle about the bull. Each one strikes 
the bull with a varicolored stick three times, breaking off pieces 
of clay. The sound for the character three also means to 
produce and hence is regarded as propitious. The bits of clay 
and other parts of the bull are picked up by the crowd. Some 
people throw lumps of clay to their pigs to stimulate their 
growth to attain the size of the bull. 

Besides this public ceremony there is a reception to spring 
in each household. A table is placed in the main reception 
hall at the edge of the court. On it are put an incense-burner, 
candles, flowers, and three cups of wine. The head of the 
family takes three sticks of incense, lights them, raises them 
to his forehead, and then places them into the burner. Then 
he kneels and bows thrice. Fire-crackers are let off, idol paper 
is burned. Some families invite Taoist priests to recite in- 
cantations on this day. 

On this day the children are not whipped, nor scolded. All 
unpleasant things are avoided, the nightsoil is not removed. 
All things with strong odors are avoided. 

What is the significance of the bull and the image of T’ai 
Sui? They contained an epitome of the coming year. All the 
details of their anatomy were carefully fixed the year before 
in the sixth month by the Imperial Board of Astronomy in 
Peking. The bull was made after the winter solstice on the 
first day denoted by the cyclical character shen. The ribs 
were made of mulberry wood because this is one of the trees 
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which bud very early and hence possess much of the yang 
principle. The clay was taken from before the temple of K’ai 
Ming Wang who was at one time ruler in Fukien. The bull 
was four feet high to represent the four seasons. He was 
eight feet long in imitation of the eight seasons into which 
the Chinese divide the year. The tail was one foot and two 
inches long to represent the twelve months of the year. The 
Chinese count ten inches to the foot. 

Thus far the anatomy of the bull is readily understood. 
What follows is very simple if we once obtain the key. The 
Chinese have ten characters which are called stems, and twelve 
other characters which are called branches. The first stem 
character is placed before the first branch character and the 
second stem character before the second branch character and 
so on until all the combinations have been made. They number 
sixty in all and are called the Chia tzu, the cycle. The 
cyclical signs were early applied in numbering days. Probably 
during the Han dynasty the cycle was applied to the years. 
The twelve branches are employed as names of the twelve 
hours into which the Chinese day is divided. Now these stem 
characters and branch characters belong to one of the five 
elements, or primordial essences, water, fire, wood, metal, and 
earth. These primordial essences are attached to certain colors. 
These essences either repress one another as water does fire, 
or they produce one another as water produces wood. Here 
then we have the simple principles of a profound science. In 
order to understand the application we must remember that a 
character is not a mere sign of an idea. The character is 
the double of the object which it signifies. It has a very real 
power over the object. 

The different parts of the bull’s anatomy are colored with 
various colors. These colors are determined by the cyclical 
characters. For example, the cyclical characters for the year 1911 
were Sing hai. The head of the bull is determined by the 
first character sing. Sing belongs to metal. Metal is white. 
Hence the head of the bull in 1911 was white. The color of 
the body is determined by the second character in the cycle, 
namely, hai. Now hai belongs to water and water is black 
and hence in 1911, the last celebration under the dynasty, the 
body of the bull was black. 
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Each important part of the bull’s anatomy corresponds to 
the cyclical character of the day, or the branch character for 
the hour of the day at which the procession takes place. We 
can readily imagine the refinement to which this can be carried. 
Once grant the premises, and the whole system is very logically 
developed. 

The year many belong to the male principle or it may belong 
to the female principle. In case the year belongs to the 
male principle, the mouth of the bull is open. If the year 
belongs to the female principle the mouth of the bull is closed. 
If the year belongs to the male principle the tail of the bull 
is on the left side, because the left side belongs to the male 
principle. The reason for this is that the male principle 
belongs to the east. The emperor sits facing the south or is 
supposed to sit that way. His left is toward the east and 
hence the left belongs to the male principle. 

As to the image of Kou Mang, who is the tutelary god of 
spring and is regarded as the tutelary god of the year, there 
are definite regulations. The image of this tutelary god is 
three feet, six inches, and five tenths of an inch high. If we 
remember that a Chinese foot has ten inches, we shall see 
that his height represents the three hundred and sixty five 
days of the year. He holds a whip in his hand which is two 
feet four inches long and represents the twenty-four seasons. 
The age of the image, the color of his clothing, the color of 
his belt, the position of his coiffure, the holding of his hand 
over his left ear, or his right ear, his shoes, his trousers, in 
short every detail of his image is determined by the cyclical 
characters for the year, the day, the hour and the elements 
and colors which correspond to them, and by the quality which 
the five elements possess of either repressing or producing one 
another. 

The nose of the bull has a ring of mulberry wood. In Kou 
Mang’s hand is a whip. The rope may be made of flax, grass- 
cloth fiber, or silk according to the cyclical characters of the 
day. If the inauguration of spring takes place before the new 
year, the tutelary god of the year stands in front of the bull. 
If the inauguration of spring takes place five or more days 
after the New Year, the image is behind the bull. If it takes 
place between these dates, the image stands at the side of tlie 
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bull. This position of the tutelary god of the year tells the 
husbandman whether to begin planting early or late. If the 
image stands in front of the bull the planting will be early 
in the New Year. The popular view held that if the image 
had both -hands over his ears there would be much thunder, 
If he held his hand only over one ear there would be less 
thunder. 

It is unnecessary to go into further details. The bull and 
the image of the guardian deity of the year epitomized the 
great events in the year to be. The ceremony was not only 
symbolic of the sun’s power to bring the blessings of the year. 
It was a method of inducing the sun to return and dispense 
his gifts to expectant men. It left behind it a confidence 
and hope that the spring thus well begun would issue forth 
into summer and be crowned with bountiful harvests in the 


autumn. 

This ceremony, so simple and beautiful, connects the Chinese 
with Europe with its May day and various other customs of 
ushering in the Spring of the Year. 
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(Continued from JAOS 41. 107 ff.) 


III. On the relationship between the Carudatta and the 
Mrcchakatika.* 


THE CLOSE CORRESPONDENCE between the anonymous fragment ? 
Carudatta and the celebrated Mrcchakatika,® attributed to 
King Sadraka, inevitably necessitates the assumption of a genetic 
relationship, and indisputably excludes the possibility of inde- 
pendent origin. 

It is commonly taken for granted‘ that the Carudatta is the 


original of the Mrcchakatika, a relation which does not, however, 
necessarily and immediately follow from the terseness or brevity 
of one, nor from (what amounts to the same thing) the length 
and prolixity of the other; for, in adaptation, abridgment is as 
common and natural a determining principle as amplification.® 
In view of the intrinsic importance of the question, it seemed, 





1 A paper presented at the One Hundred Thirty-third Meeting (Balti- 
more, 1921) of the Amer. Or. Soc., under the title: ‘The Carudatta and the 
Mrcchakatika: their mutual relationship’. 

2 See thereon my article, ‘“Charudatta”—A Fragment’ in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Society (Bangalore), 1919. 

3 Ed. N. B. Godabole, Bombay, 1896. 

4 For instance, Ganapati Sastri in the Introduction to his editions of 
the Svapnavasavadatta (p. xxxviii), and the Carudatta (p. i); Lindenau, 
Bhasa-Studien (Leipzig, 1918), p. 11; and Barnett (hesitatingly) Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. I, part III (1920), pp. 35ff. 

5 Some attempt has already been made in India to discredit the 
authenticity of the Carudatta; see, for instance, Rangacarya Raddi, 
Vividha-jnana-vistara (Bombay), 1916, and P. V. Kane, ibid. 1920; Bhatta- 
natha Svamin, Indian Antiquary, vol. 45, pp. 189 ff. 
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therefore, desirable to undertake an unbiased and exhaustive 
investigation so as to remove (if possible) the haze of uncer- 
tainty surrounding the subject. 

Only the resemblances between the two plays appear hitherto 
to have attracted any attention;® the differences between them 
are, however, equally remarkable and much more instructive. 
A careful comparative study of the two versions produces 
highly valuable text-critical results, which help further the 
understanding of the plays and throw unexpected light on the 
subject of our inquiry. 

Regarding their relationship there are only two logical 
possibilities: either, one of the plays has formed directly the 
basis of the other, or else both of them are to be traced toa 
common source. In the former case we are called upon to 
answer the question, which of the two plays is the original; 
in the latter, which of them is closer to the original. 

We cannot be too careful in deciding what is original and 
what is not. The original may have been concise and well- 
proportioned, and later clumsy attempts at improvement may 
have introduced digressions, tiresome repetitions and insipid 
elaborations; on the other hand, the original may have been 
prolix and loose, and subsequent revision may have pruned 
away the redundancies. Again, one may feel justified in assuming 
that the inaccuracies and inconsistencies of the original would 
be corrected in a later revised version; but one must also 
readily concede that a popular dramatic text like the Mrccha- 
katika, after it had been written down, during its migrations 
through centuries over such a vast territory as India, may 
have undergone occasional distortion and corruption. 

Every change, however minute, presupposes a cause; even 
the worst distortion was ushered in with the best of intentions, 
and though it may not always be possible to trace a given 
change to its proper cause, we are safe in assuming that in a 
limited number of favorable instances the intrinsic character 
of the passages under consideration may spontaneously suggest 
the cause for the change, and readily supply a clue to the 
relative priority and posteriority of two variations. In isolated 








6 See particularly Ganapati Sastri, Svapnavasavadatta, Introduction, 
pp. xxxviii-xlii, 
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instances we could say no more than that the change in a 
certain direction appears more probable than a change in the 
contrary direction. But the cumulative force of a sufficient 
number of analogous instances, all supporting one aspect of 
the question, would amply justify our giving precedence to that 
particular alternative and treating it as a working hypothesis. 
The problem, therefore, before us is to collect such instances, 
in which the motive for the change is directly perceptible 
and capable of objective verification. The cumulative effect of 
the indications of these scattered traces should not fail to give 
us the correct perspective. This digression was necessary in 
order to explain the methodology underlying the present 
investigation. 

The textual differences between the two versions comprise a 
large mass of details of varying importance. The selection 
presented below, though conditioned on the one hand by the 
requirements of the present inquiry, is by no means exhaustive; 
for lack of space, only a few typical examples have been singled 
out for discussion. 


A SeE.ection or Sienrricant TExTuaL DIFFERENCES. 


We shall now proceed to a discussion of the textual variations, 
roughly classified here under four headings: 1. Technique; 
2. Prakrit; 3. Versification; and 4. Dramatic incident. 


1. Technique. 


In point of technique the Carudatta differs from the Mrccha- 
katika (as from other classical dramas) in two striking parti- 
culars. In the first place, the usual nandi is missing, in both 
the available manuscripts of the Carudatta; in the second place, 
there is no reference to the name of the author or the play 
in the sth&pand, which does not contain even the usual address 
to the audience. 

The Mrcchakatika, as is well known, begins with two bene- 
dictory verses; the name of the play is announced in the opening 
words of the siitradhara; then follow five verses which allude 
to the play, the playwright,’ and other details not directly 
connected with the action. 





7 The verses in the prologue which refer to the death of the alleged 
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Elsewhere® I have tried to show that the Carudatta is a 
fragment. I hold, accordingly, that we should not be justified 
in basing our conclusions regarding the technique of termi- 
nation on the data of the fragment preserved. 

Worth noting appears to be the fact that in the stage 
directions of the Carudatta, the hero is never called by his 
name or his rank, but merely by the character of the rdle he 
plays, nayaka. Professor Liiders® has already drawn attention 
to two other instances of this usage (if it may be called a 
usage), namely, a drama belonging to the Turfan fragments, 
and the play Nagananda attributed to Harga. Prof. Liiders 
sees in it an archaism intentionally copied by the author of 
of the Nagananda. At present we can, it seems to me, do 
nothing more than record this third instance of its occurrence 
in a play of uncertain age and authorship. 


2. Prakrit. 


In the first article of this series, it was shown in a general 
way that the Prakrit of the whole group of plays under 
consideration was more archaic than the Prakrit of the classical 
plays.1° This statement holds good also in the particular 
case of the Carudatta and the Mrcchakatika. A comparison 
of parallel passages in the two plays shows that the Mrccha- 
katika invariably contains Middle-Prakrit™ forms in place 
of the Old-Prakrit forms of the Carudatta. Here are the 
examples. 

The Absolutive of the roots gam and kr. Caru. has the 
Old-Prakrit gacchia and karia (kalia): Mrccha. gadua and 
kadua. Of. in particular Caru. 1 geham gacchia janami with 
the corresponding passage, Mrccha. 7 geham gadua jandmi. 
The form gadua, which never occurs in the Caru., is used uni- 
formly in the Mrccha.—For the absolutive of ky;'? karia 





author are palpably later additions. This self-evident fact does not, 
however, necessarily justify the assumption that there was no reference 
whatsoever to the author in the prologue of the original draft. 

8 See above, footnote 2. 

9 Bruchstiicke Buddhistischer Dramen (Kleinere Sanskrit-Texte, Heft I), 
Berlin, 1911, p. 26. 

10 Above, vol. 40, pp. 248 ff. 11 Liiders, op. cit., p. 62. 

12 See above, vol. 40, p. 254. 
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(Saurasent) Caru. 46, kalia (Magadhi) Caru. 23: kadua (Sau- 
raseni and Magadhi) Mrccha. 53, 212, 213, etc. In the Caru. 
kadua never occurs; conversely karia is never met with in the 
Mrccha. 

Pronoun of the 1st Person; nom. sing. Caru. 23 we have 
the Old-Magadhi ahake' (but never hage or hagge): Mrccha. 
(passim) hag(g)e (but never ahake). Noteworthy is the following 
correspondence. Caru. I. 12c ahanm tumam ganhia: Myccha. 
I. 29c ese hage genhia.—Nom. plu. Caru. 49. has the Old- 
Prakrit vaam:* Mrccha. (passim) amhe. The form amhe (nom. 
plu.) is never met with in the Caru., and conversely vaam 
never occurs in the Mrccha. 

Pronoun of the 2nd Person; nom. sing. Caru. (passim) we 
have Old-Prakrit tuvam:' Myccha. (passim) twmam. Cf. 
especially Caru. 34 kim tuvam, etc., with the corresponding 
passage Mrccha. 79 haiije tumam mae saha, etc.—Gen. sing. 
Caru. uniformly tava:'® Myccha. sometimes tuha. Cf. in parti- 
cular Caru. 25 tava geham pavittha with Myccha. 59 tuha geham 
pavista. 

The Neuter plu. of nom. and acc. of thematic stems ends in 
the Caru. invariably in -dni (-dni in the ASvaghosa fragments): 
in the Mrccha. it ends in -dim. 

Treatment of the assimilated conjunct. Retained in Caru. 16 
dissadi'? (as in the Turfan fragments): simplified in Mrccha, 





13 See above, vol. 40, p. 253. Dr. Truman Michelson has drawn my 
attention to an article of his (Indogermanische Forschungen, vol. 23, p. 129) 
in which he points out that the Magadhi ahake occurs several times in 
the Devanagari recension of the Sakuntala. The paragraph on this word 
in my article cited above needs modification in view of this fact. The 
statement that ahake is archaic is none the less correct. 

14 See above, vol. 40, p. 258. 

15 See above, vol. 40, p. 257. In the references under no, 9 the last item 
‘Caru. 2 (Nati)’ is a mistake. Here tuvam is used for the ace. sing., and 
not for the nom. sing. as implied. Accordingly, on the same page, in 1. 6 
from bottom, read ‘thrice’ instead of ‘twice’, and add this instance. Caru. 
instances of tuvam (nom. sing.) are Caru. 34 (Ganik&), 47 (Ceti), etc. 

16 See above, vol. 40, p. 257. 

17 See above, vol. 40, p.258.—The form dis-, with the simplified conjunct, 
is met with on the same page (Caru. 16), spoken by the same character, 
Sakara. 
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41 diganti. The root-form digs- (diss-) is never met with in the 
Mrccha., which shows uniformly dis- (dis-). 

Vocabulary. Caru. uniformly geha (Skt. grha): Mrccha. 39 
ghala. Cf. especially Caru. 16 edam tassa geham with Mrccha. 39 
vamado tassa ghalam.—The Old Prakrit affirmative particle 
dma,'8 which occurs in Pali and the Turfan fragments and 
which figures so conspicuously in Caru. (e.g. pp. 4, 20, 64, etc.), 
is never met with in the Mrccha.—There is one other thing 
to be noted about the difference in the vocabulary of the two 
versions. While the Mrccha. contains a number of Deéi words 
(not found in the Caru.), the vocabulary of the Caru. consists 
notably of pure tatsamas and tadbhavas. Here follow some 
of the Desi words which occur in the Mrccha. Mrccha. 17 
chivia, ‘having touched’, from root chiv (Hem. 4. 182) with the 
reflexes in the Tertiary Pkts., Hindi china, Marathi sivane, 
‘to touch’; Mrccha. 104 dhakkehi, ‘shut’, from dhakkai, dhakkei, 
traced by Pischel (Grammatik 221) to a root *sthak, with 
reflexes in the Tertiary Pkts., Hindi dhakna, Marathi dhakne, 
‘to cover’; Mrccha. 134 uddhehi, ‘open’, for which in the corre- 
sponding passage of the Caru. (p. 19) we have a tadbhava of 


the root apa + vr,19 and which for that reason is particularly 
worthy of note; Mrccha. 207 karatta-ddini, ‘malevolent ogress’ 
(cf. Marathi kaérata, a term of abuse, and ddakin, ‘ogress’). 


3. Versification. 


In the verses common to the two plays the Mrcchakatika 
almost always offers better readings, of which a few are cited 
below. 

For Caru. 1. 3b yathandhakarad wa dipadarsanam, we have 
Mrccha. I 10b, ghandndhakaresv iva, etc., in which ghana- is 
substituted for the tautologous yathd. 

Similarly, instead of the Prakrit line Caru. I. 10b jaha 
sigali via kukkulehi, containing the same fault, we have Mrccha. I. 
28b vane Sali via kukkulehim, in which vane takes the place 
of jaha. 





18 See above, vol. 40, p. 254. 

19 The text reading is avdvuda, imp. 2nd sing., which is evidently 
incorrect. What the correct form should be I am unable to say. The 
initial letters avavu of the word show unmistakably that the root is 
apa + vr. 
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For Caru. I. 3c yo yati dasim daridratém, we have Mrccha 
I. 10¢ yo yati naro daridratam. It is correct to say dasdm 
daridram, but dasam daridratam is clumsy, to say the least. 

Caru. I. 23a begins esa hi vasi; instead, we have Myccha. 
I. 4la esa Si visi. The s which takes the place of hi eli- 
minates the expletive hi, and adds moreover another sibilant 
to the row of alliterating syllables. In the same verse, for 
kijaht kandahi of the Caru., we have akkoga vikkoga in the 
Mrccha., which serves better the purpose of the anuprasa, the 
dominating alaznkara of this verse. Similarly in d, instead of 
mahessalam of the Caru. we have sambhum sivam in the 
Mrccha., which latter reading contains an additional sibilant 
as well as a pleonasm.2® These are minor details, but they 
all tend in the same direction. 

For Caru. I. 25a akama hriyate ’smabhih, we have Mrccha. 
I. 44a sakamanvisyate ’smabhih. The reason for the change is 
not obvious, as in the foregoing instances. But a closer exa- 
mination of the context will show that the reading of the 
Mrccha. marks a distinct improvement, in so far as it implies 
a more minute analysis of character. In the Caru. the ingenuous 
Vita inculpates Sakara and himself by admitting that they 
were engaged in carrying away forcibly an unwilling maiden. 
In the Mrccha. the artful Vita, readily inventing a plausible 
lie and explaining that they were following a girl who was 
willing, offers undoubtedly a much better excuse. 

Caru. I 29a describes the moon as klinnakharjirapandu, 
‘pale as the moistened fruit of the date’: Myccha. I. 57a has 
‘taminigandapandu, ‘pale as a maiden’s cheek’, The former is 
original and naive, the latter polished but hackneyed; the latter 
harmonizes better with the sentiment of spigara which pervades 
the last scene of the first act, and is more in keeping with 
the tradition of the later enervated rasa theory. 

For Caru. III. 3d visdinakotiva nimayamana, ‘like the tip 
of a tusk sinking in the water’, the Mrccha. (III. 7d) has 
fiksnam visinagram ivadvasistam, ‘like the sharp tip of a tusk 
that alone remains visible’. As far as the sense goes there is 
not much to choose between them; but the line from the Caru. 





20 According to Lalla Dikshita, commentator of the Mrcchakatika: 
vyarthaikartham apartham bhavati hi vacanam sakarasya (Mrccha. 28). 
5 JAOB 42 
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contains one serious defect. In classical Skt. the root ni-majj 
is used exclusively with Paras. terminations; nimajjamanda is, 
in other words, nothing less than a gross grammatical blunder. 
With Caru. III. 6b sauryam na karkasyata, cf. Mrccha. IIT, 
12b cauryam na sauryam hi tat. karkasyata of the Caru. is 
an anomalous word, being a double abstract formation. The 
Mrccha. eliminates this anomaly by substituting instead caurya, 
which, incidentally, rhymes with the succeeding saurya. 
These few instances?? must suffice to illustrate the statement 
made above, that the Mrccha. verses are largely free from the 
flaws of the corresponding verses of the Caru. It should, 
however, be remarked that in a vast number of cases it is not 
possible to assign an adequate reason for the change: the 
different readings appear to be just arbitrary variations. 


4. Dramatic Incident. 
The Mrcchakatika shows a marked improvement in the 
selection and arrangement of the incidents of the action. 
The action of the Carudatta begins with a soliloquy of the 
Vidisaka followed by a lengthy dialogue between the Nayaka 
and the Vidisaka. The hero is conversing with his friend, 
deploring his poverty. This dialogue is brought to an abrupt 
end by the scene introducing Vasantasend, who appears on 
the street outside pursued by the Sakara and the Vita (Caru. 10). 
In the Mrcchakatika (p. 25) the abruptness of the change of 
scene is skillfully avoided by the addition of the following 
words placed in the mouth of Carudatta: 
bhavatu | tistha tavat | aham samadhin nirvartayami, 
‘Very well. Wait awhile and I will finish my meditation,’ 
These words of Carudatta serve admirably to adjust the time 
relation of the different events. The playwright here unmista- 
kably indicates that the succeeding scene, which introduces the 
offers of love by Sakara, their indignant rejection by Vasan- 
tasena, and her subsequent escape, develops during Carudatta’s 





21 Similar solecisms, met with in other dramas of this group, are 
discussed by me in the second article of the series (above, vol. 41, 
pp. 121 ff.). 

22 It may be remarked that there are no verses in the second act of 
the Carudatta, and only seven in the fourth act. 
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samadhi. Furthermore, as indicated by the subsequent words 
of Carudatta (Mrccha. 43): vayasya samdptajapo ’sma, ‘Friend, 
my meditation is over’, Vasantasena’s reaching the door of 
Carudatta’s house coincides exactly in point of time with the 
emergence of Carudatta from his samadhi. The words of 
Carudatta quoted above, which serve to link together these 
various groups of incidents, are missing in the Carudatta. 

Here is another example. In the fourth act of the Carudatta 
(p. 72), Sajjalaka comes to the house of the Ganika to buy 
Madanika’s freedom. He stands outside the house and calls 
out for Madaniké. Madanika, who is waiting on the heroine, 
hears him and, seeing that her mistress is musing on other 
things, slips away and joins Sajjalaka. The defect of this 
arrangement is obvious: it is inconsistent and illogical. With 
stolen goods in his possession Sajjalaka sneaks to the house 
of the heroine with the object of secretly handing over the 
spoils of his theft to Madanika. Under these circumstances 
it is the height of indiscretion to stand outside the house of 
the heroine and shout for his mistress at the top of his voice. 
Again, if Madanika is able to hear Sajjalaka, so should Vasan- 
tasena, who is sitting close by, be able to hear him. Apparently 
she fails to do so owing to her preoccupation; but this is a 
circumstance that could not have been foreseen even by a 
scientific burglar like Sajjalaka. The situation in the Mrccha- 
katika (p. 169) is much more realistic. On reaching Vasantasena’s 
house, Sarvilaka, instead of calling out for Madanika, hangs 
about outside the house waiting his opportunity. The meeting 
of the lovers is brought about in the following manner. Soon 
after Sarvilaka reaches the house of Vasantasena, the latter 
sends away Madanika on an errand; on her way back, Madanika 
is discovered by Sarvilaka, whom she thereupon naturally joins. 

One more instance, which is the last. A time analysis of 
the first three acts of the Carudatta will show that the incidents 
developed in these acts are supposed to take place on three 
consecutive days, the sixth, seventh and eighth of a certain 
lunar fortnight. Here are the specific references. Carudatta 7, 
the Vidiisaka, in speaking of the Nayaka, applies the adjective 
satthikidadevakayya to him, which incidentally shows that that 
day was the sixth. Latter on in the same act (Caru. 30), 
addressing the Ceti, the Vidiisaka says: 
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satthie sattamie a dharehi| aham atthamie anaddhdae dharaissam. 


The arrangement he proposes is that the Ceti should guard 

the jewels of the Ganika on the sixth and the seventh, and 

that he should take over the charge of them on the eighth. 

In the third act we have a confirmation of the same arrange- 

ment. Caru. 53, Ceti remarks: 

iam suvannabhandam satthie sattamie (parivetthami?) | atthami 
khu ajja. 


The Ceti, appearing before the Vidisaka, with the jewels, on 
the night of the eighth, points out that she has guarded them 
on the sixth and the seventh, and adds that that day being 
the eighth it is the turn of the Vidisaka. Later on in the 
same act (Caru. 65), the Brahmani, the hero’s wife, incidentally 
mentions that she was observing on that day the Fast of the 
Sixth 23, to which the Vidisaka pointedly retorts that that day 
was the eighth and not the sixth?4. These various references 
leave no doubt that the events that form the action of the 
first three acts are supposed to take place within the span of 
three consecutive days. 

There are in the play some further chronological data, which 
we must also take into consideration. They comprise two 
lyrical stanzas which describe respectively the rising and the 
setting of the moon. In that elegant little verse (Caru. I. 29) 
beginning with 

udayati hi sasankah klinnakharjirapanduh 


the moon is described as rising, late in the evening, after the 
lapse of a short period of darkness following upon sunset, during 
which Vasantasenad escapes from the clutches of the evil Sakara. 
In the third act, on his way home from the concert, Carudatta, 
in a lyrical mood, recites another verse (Caru. ITT. 3), beginning 
with 

asau hi dattva timiravakasam 

astam gato hy astamapaksacandrah,?5 


and having for its theme the setting moon. 





23 The words of the Brahmani are: nam satthim uvavasami. 

24 The Vidisaka observes: atthami khu ajja. 

25 Translation: ‘For yonder the Moon of the Eighth, giving place to 
darkness, has sunk behind the western mount.’ 
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This is the chronological material of the Carudatta. Let 
us turn for a moment to the Mrcchakatika and examine its 
data. Here also apparently the same conditions prevail. Appa- 
rently the events of the first three acts take place on three 
consecutive days, but only apparently so. There is nothing in 
the play itself from which the duration of the action could be 
precisely computed. 

To begin with, the reference to the sasthi is missing from 
the opening words of the Vidiisaka in the first act. In place 
of satthikidadevakayya of the Carudatta, we have the reading 
siddhikidadevakayja, in which siddhi takes the place of satthi. 
Likwise we find that all subsequent references to the lunar 
dates are missing from the succeeding speeches of the Vidiisaka 
and the Servant. An entirely different scheme has been 
adopted for the division of labor between the Vidiisaka and 
the Servant. The Servant explains in the third act (Mrccha. 137) 
the arrangement arrived at as follows: 


aja mittea edam tam suvannabhandaam mama diva tuha 
lattim ca, 


‘Maitreya, here is the golden casket, that’s mine by day and 


yours by night’; no reference here to the satthi, sattami and 
atthamt of the Carudatta. This is not all. The verse from 
the third act of the Caru. cited above, containing a reference 
to the date, has also been substantially modified. Caru. III. 3b 
specifically states the date to be eighth: astam gato hy astama- 
paksacandrah. In the Mrcchakatika version the line reads 
(Mrecha. III. 7b): astam vrajaty unnatakotir induh, The phrase 
unnatakoti has taken the place of astamapaksa, which brought 
in its train, naturally, the change of gato to a word like 
vrajati.26 It is true that later on, in the same act of the 
Mrcchakatika(p.159), the Vadhi, Carudatta’s wife, refers to satthi, 
saying that she is observing the raanasattht (ratnasasthi).?7 
But here also a significant omission confronts us. The Vidisaka, 
instead of correcting her, accepts her statement with the necklace, 
and there the matter rests. 





26 The present tense vrajati gives better sense than the past gato, in 
regard to the simile contained in lines c and d. 

27 Instead of the vague satthi of the Carudatta we have the more 
specific raanasattht in the Mrcchakatika. 
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As remarked above, apparently the joint duration of the 
first three acts of the Mrcchakatika is also three days. But 
I have grave doubts whether any strict proof can be brought 
forward to support such an assumption. I have read the drama 
carefully and I have failed to find any allusion that necessitates 
such a time scheme. However that may be, it is absolutely 
certain that the specific references of the Carudatta to the 
lunar dates are conspicuous by their absence in the other play. 

At this place it may be observed that the tithi-scheme of 
the Carudatta taken in conjunction with the references to 
moon-rise and moon-set in the verses already cited involves a 
chronological inconsistency, so minute and so latent as to be 
hardly noticeable. But the inconsistency is, nevertheless, an 
undeniable fact. For, the rising of the moon late in the evening 
and the setting of the moon at or about midnight?8 are 
phenomena that inherently belong to two different lunar fort- 
nights. Only in the dark fortnight does the moon rise late 
in the evening: and only in the bright fortnight does the 
moon set at or shortly after midnight. In other words, if the 
moon is seen rising late in the evening on any particular day, 
it is nothing less than a physical impossibility that after an 
interval of forty-eight hours the moon should be seen setting 
at or about midnight. 

The general time-scheme of the Carudatta has thus been 
shown to contain a latent contradiction from which the Mrccha- 
katika is wholly free owing to the absence therein of any 
specific references to the days on which the action takes place. 

Are these variations arbitrary; or are they directly or in- 
directly related; and if so how? 


SuMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 


Briefly summarized, the significant differences between the 
two versions discussed above are the following. Firstly, in point 
of technique, the Carudatta differs conspicuously from the other 
play in the absence of the nandi, and in having a rudimentary 
sthapana. Secondly, the Prakrit of the Carudatta is more 
archaic than that of the Mrcchakatika, in so far that the 





28 According to the words of the hero, just preceding the verse asau 
hi dattva, etc. (Caru. IIT. 3): updriidho ’rdharadtrah (Caru. 50). 
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former contains a number of Old-Prakrit forms not found in 
the latter. Thirdly, as regards versification, the text of the 
Mrechakatika marks an advance upon the other play in the 
following directions: rectification of grammatical mistakes; 
elimination of redundancies and awkward constructions; and 
introduction of other changes which may be claimed to be 
improvements in the form and substance of the verses. Fourthly 
and lastly, because of suitable additions and omissions the 
Mrcchakatika presents a text free from many of the flaws, 
such as unrealities and inconsistencies, in the action of the 
Carudatta. 

These are the facts of the case. Do these facts enable us 
to decide the question of priority and anteriority? 

Let us assume first, for the sake of argument, that the 
Carudatta contains older material (at least in respect of the 
passages discussed above) which was worked up later into the 
Mrechakatika. 

The differences in the technique neither support nor con- 
tradict definitely such an assumption. The nandi, for all we 
can say, may have been lost. The words ndndyante tatah 
pravisati sitradhadrah do not militate against such a supposition: 
they could be used with or without a nandi appearing in the 
text. Moreover, we cannot, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, rightly evaluate the absence of all reference to the name 
of the play and the playwright in the sthapana.29 To say 
that in pre-classical times that was the practice is begging 
the question. The only technique of introduction with which we 
are familiar is the well-known classical model. Again the only 
play which is definitely known to antedate the classical plays 
is the Turfan fragment of ASvaghosa’s drama. Unfortunately, 
as the beginning of the Sariputraprakarana*? is missing, we 
we are not in a position to say whether the prologue of the dramas 
of ASvaghosa conformed to the standard of the classical dramas, 
or that of the dramas of the group under consideration. We 
are therefore bound to admit that at present we have no clear 
evidence that can aid us in placing with any degree of assurance, 





29 The references in the text-books of rhetoric and dramaturgy are 


obscure and partly contradictory. 
30 Ed. Liiders, Sitzwngsberichte d. kgl. preuss. Ak. d. Wiss. 1911, 
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chronologically or topographically, a drama with the technical 
peculiarities of the Carudatta. 

But the priority of the Carudatta version would explain, 
and satisfactorily explain, all the other differences between 
the two plays. It would explain the presence of archaisms in 
the Prakrit of the Carudatta. It would explain why many of 
the verses of the Mrcchakatika are free from the flaws of the 
corresponding verses of the Carudatta; the grammatical 
corrections one may be justified in regarding as an indication 
of an increasingly insistent demand for scrupulous purity of 
language. The hypothesis would lastly explain the reason for 
the differences in the incidents of the action of the play. 
All this is legitimate field of ‘diaskeuasis’, and is readily 
intelligible. 

Let us now examine the other possibility, and try to explain 
the divergences on the assumption of the priority of the Mrccha- 
katika version. 

The question of the technical differences between the plays 
has been dealt with already. It was submitted that this part 
of the evidence was inconclusive; it supported neither one side 
nor the other. 

We will proceed to the next point, the Prakrit.31 On the 
assumption of the priority of the Mrcchakatika version, it is 
at first sight not quite clear, how the Carudatta should happen 
to contain Prakrit forms older than those found in (what is 
alleged to be) a still older play. But a little reflection will 
suffice to bring home to us the fact that it is not impossible to 
account for this anomaly. We have only to regard the Carudatta 
as the version of a different province ora different literary tradition, 
which had not accepted the innovations in Prakrit that later 
became prevalent. In other words we have to assume merely 
that the Prakrit neologisms of the Mrcchakatika are unauthorized 
innovations and that the Carudatta manuscripts have only 





31 Until we have before us most carefully edited texts, any linguistic . 
conclusion based upon minute differences in the form of Pkt. words, as 
appearing in the text-editions employed, must needs be regarded as 
tentative, a point not sufficiently emphasized in my article dealing with 
Prakrit archaisms (above, vol. 40, pp. 248ff.). It may, however, be pointed 
out that no amount of critical editing can disturb the general inference 
that the dramas of this group contain quite a number of Old-Pkt. forms. 
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preserved some of the Old-Prakrit forms of the original Mrccha- 
katika.32 This does not, however, necessarily make the Carudatta 
yersion older than the Mrcchakatika version. The Carudatta 
would become a recension of the Mrcchakatika with archaic 
Prakrit. Thus the Prakrit archaisms of the Carudatta may 
be said to be not irreconcilable with the general priority of 
the Mrcchakatika version. 

It is much more difficult to explain why the Mrcchakatika 
should consistently offer better readings of the verses. Some 
of the discrepancies could perhaps be explained away as the 
result of misreading and faulty transcript, but not all. We 
could not explain, for instance, why the excellent pada: 
tiksnam visdndgram ivivasistam should have been discarded, 
and another, visdnakotiva nimayamand, be substituted, forsooth 
with the faulty nimajjama@nd. Why should there be a change 
in the first place, and why should the change be consistently 
for the worse? We could not reasonably hold the copyists 
guilty of introducing systematically such strange blunders and 
inexcusable distortions. 

Let us combine the archaisms of the Prakrit with the imper- 
fections of the Sanskrit verses. On the assumption of the 
posteriority of the Carudatta, we are asked to believe that 
while the compiler of the Carudatta had carefully copied out 
from older manuscripts all the Prakrit archaisms, he had 
systematically mutilated the Sanskrit verses, which is a reductio 
ad absurdum! 

Let us proceed to the fourth point. The theory of the 
priority of the Mrcchakatika, which could with difficulty be 
supported in the case of the divergencies already considered, 
breaks down altogether when we try to account for the in- 
consistencies in the action of the Carudatta in general, and 
in particular the presence of the tithi-scheme, which latter 
serves no purpose, aesthetic or didactic, but on the other hand 
introduces gratuitously an indisputable incongruity. The deleting 
of the whole tithi-scheme admits of a simple, self-evident ex- 
planation, acceptable to every impartial critic. But, assuming 





32 Or that the Old-Prakrit forms had been substituted for the Middle- 
Prakrit forms, because the local tradition demanded the use of Old- 
Prakrit forms. 
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that the original play contained no trace of it, can any one 
pretend to be able to give a satisfactory reason for the deliberate 
introduction of the tithi-scheme? 

Taking all things into account, we conclude, we can readily 
understand the evolution of a Mrcchakatika version from a 
Carudatta version, but not vice versa. The special appeal of 
this hypothesis lies in the fact that it explains not merely 
isolated variations, but whole categories of them: it implies 
the formulation of a single uniform principle to explain divers 
manifestations. 

It may be that I have overlooked inconsistencies and flaws 
in the Mrcchakatika version, absent from the other, which 
could be better explained on the contrary supposition of the 
priority of the Mrcchakatika version. If so, the problem 
becomes still more complicated, and will need further investi- 
gation from a new angle. I merely claim that I have furnished 
here some prima facie reasons for holding that the Carudatta 
version is on the whole older than the Mrcchakatika version; 
hence (as a corollary) if our Carudatta is not itself the original 
of the Mrcchakatika, then, we must assume, it has preserved 


a great deal of the original upon which the Mrcchakatika 
is based. 





SOME ALLUSIONS TO MAGIC IN KAUTILYA’S 
ARTHASASTRA 


VIRGINIA SAUNDERS 


New York Ciry 


THROUGH AN INTEREST in magic in general I have been led 
to undertake an extended study of the subject in early Sanskrit 
literature. In the course of my research, upon looking through 
Kautilya’s ArthaSastra, to see if by chance there might be a 
mention of magic, I was surprised to find a remarkable number 
of references to the subject—some of it very black. This is 
indeed surprising when we consider the fact that this book is 
a work on the Science of Government written by the Prime 
Minister of Chandragupta.! 

Throughout the work there are frequent allusions to sorcery, 
demons, obsessed persons, incantations, witchcraft, etc. To 
select a few instances: an obsessed person (upagrhita) may not 
make legal agreements;? a plaintiff in a lawsuit, if he is not a 
Brahman, may, on failure to prove his case, be caused to 
perform such acts as drive out demons;* witchcraft employed 
by a husband to arouse love in a wife or by a lover to win 
the affections of a maiden is no offence, but the practice must 
not be indulged in if it is injurious to others.4 Special spies 
may pretend to use witchcraft in an effort to detect criminal 
tendencies in youths.5 

The third chapter of the fourth book is headed ‘Counter-action 


i Text, R. Shama Sastri, Arthasastra of Kautilya, revised edition, 
Mysore, 1919. Transl. id. Kautilya’s ArthaSastra, Bangalore, 1915. 

2 Text, p. 148, 1. 13. upagrhita here seems to have the sense of obsession 
by an evil spirit. Transl. p. 188. 

8 Text, p. 150, 1. 3; tr. p. 191. 

4 Text, p. 235, 1.17; tr. p. 295. 

5 Text, p. 212, 1. 16; tr. p. 266. 
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against sudden attacks’ (wpanipata-pratikarah).6 These possible 
attacks are eight in number and are called ‘great perils 
through divine decree’ (daivini mahdbhayani), consisting in 
fire, flood, plague, famine, rats, tigers, snakes, and demons. In 
the case of flood, plague, rats, snakes, and demons, magic is 
used in the following ways: 

When the floods come, in addition to the very practical use 
of planks, bottle-gourds, trunks of trees and canoes, recourse 
shall be had to ascetics with a knowledge of magic (maydyo- 
gavidas), and persons learned in the Vedas shall perform 
incantations against rain.’ 

In the case of plague, besides the aid of physicians with 
their medicines and spending the nights in devotion to the 
gods, ascetics endowed with supernatural powers (siddhatapasds) 
shall perform auspicious and purificatory ceremonials, cows 
shall be milked on cremation grounds, and the trunk of a 
corpse shall be burned. If the disease has attacked the cows 
a ‘half nirajana’ (ardhaniradjana) should be performed in the 
cow stalls. This swinging of lights was apparently for the 
purpose of placating the demons causing disease in the cattle. 

In danger from rats, beside the resorting to poison, auspicious 
ceremonials by magicians may be employed. These magical 
performances are unfortunately not described. 

In the case of snakes, those persons having a knowledge of 
poisons shall proceed with mantras and herbs, or there may 
be employed the very practical means of assembling and killing 
the snakes (sambhiiya vopa sarpdin hanyuh).!° Also those who 
are learned in the Atharvaveda may perform auspicious rites.'! 
The reader who is familiar with the Atharvaveda will recall 
the incantation hymns against snakes. !2 

In danger from demons, experts in magic and those acquainted 
with the Atharvaveda shall perform demon-destroying rites 





6 Text, p. 207; tr. p. 261. 

7 Text, p. 208, 1. 2; tr. p. 262. 

8 Text, p. 208, 1.9; tr. p. 262. 

® Text, p. 209, 1.1; tr. p. 262. 

10 Text, p. 209, 1.16; tr. p. 263. The text seems dubious and may 
be corrupt. 

11 Text, p. 210, 1.1; tr. p. 262. 

12 Ay. 10.4; 7. 56; 6. 56; 6. 12; 5, 13. 
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(raksoghnani karm@ni).13 To ward off demoniacal influences 
special acts of worship at a shrine (caitya-piijah) should be 
performed at the changes of the moon, with an offering of a 
goat, a banner, an umbrella, and something which seems to be 
some kind of representation of a hand.14 Also the incantation, 
which begins vas caraémah (‘we worship you’), should continually 
be performed.!5 I have not been able to identify the quotation 
indicated by this catch-phrase, vas, etc. At the end of this 
chapter it is stated that those who are experts in magical arts 
and have supernatural powers should be honored by the king 
and caused to dwell in his kingdom. 

The fourteenth book contains the principal magic of the 
whole work.'6 This book is divided into four chapters. The 
first, entitled ‘Means of injuring an enemy’, is composed mainly 
of formulas for the use of materials which, when burned, will 
cause smoke that is poisonous to men and beasts, bringing 
either death or disease. From the ingredients I should judge 
these devices would do all claimed for them. With these 
poison-gas recipes there are also two or three rather magical- 
sounding suggestions, but this chapter mainly contains purely 
material devices to be employed. 

The second chapter of this book has all sorts of formulas 
for deceiving the enemy.!7 Some of them would probably 
succeed but there is doubt about the others. The idea seems 
to be to cause the enemy to believe that his opponent has 
great magical power. There is a paste to turn the hair white 
and one to turn the body black; mixtures to rub on the body 
which can be set fire to without burning the skin; oil to put 
on the feet sc that a man may walk over hot coals without 
being burned; the method of making a ball, with fire inside, 
which can be put in the mouth and cause a man to seem to 
be breathing out fire and smoke; one may walk fifty yojanas 
unwearied if he wears camel-skin shoes covered with banyan 
leaves and smeared with the serum of the flesh of an owl and 





13 Text; p. 210, 1.3; tr. p. 264. 
4 Text, p. 210, 1. 4; tr. p. 264. 
15 Text, p. 210, 1.6; tr. p. 264. 
16 Text, p. 410; tr. p. 495. 
17 Text, p. 414; tr. p. 500. 
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a vulture. Also, one can prevent any other fire burning in 
a certain place by producing a fire in the following manner: 
by the friction of a black-and-white bamboo stick on the rib 
bone of the left side of a man who has been slain with a 
sword or impaled, or by rubbing a human bone on the rib 
bone of another man or woman. This fire must then be 
circumambulated three times from right to left as is usual in 
black magic.‘8 At the end of this chapter the author says 
one may bring about peace by causing fear in the enemy 
through exhibiting these marvels which he has mentioned. 

The third chapter in the fourteenth book is pure, unmixed 
magic.!9 In order to see clearly in the dark the following 
method should be used: Having taken the left and the right 
eye of a cat, a camel, a wolf, a boar, a porcupine, a vaguli, 
a naptrké (some kind of night-bird) and an owl, or of one or 
two or many such nightroving animals, one should make two 
kinds of powder. Then having anointed his right eye with 
the powder from the left eyes and his left eye with the powder 
from the right eyes he can see in the darkest night. 2° 

Or if invisibility is desired, having fasted three nights one 
should, on the day of the star Pushya, sprinkle with the milk 
of goats and sheep, barley planted in soil placed in the skull 
of a man who has been killed by a sword or has been impaled. 
Then, having put on a garland of the barley which sprouts 
from this, he may walk invisible.?! 

The skin of a snake filled with the ashes of a man bitten 
by a snake will cause beasts to be invisible.22 

There are five sets of mantras in this chapter, to be used in 
connection with certain of the magical performances, and the 
names of many demons are called upon. There is much 
preparation to be made before the use of the mantras. For 
example, having fasted for three nights one should, on the 
dark fourteenth day of the month of the star Pushya, purchase 
from a woman of an outcast tribe some fingernails. Then, 





18 Text, p. 418, 1.1; tr. p. 504. 
19 Text, p. 418; tr. p. 505. 

20 Text, p. 418; 1. 11; tr. p. 505. 
21 Text, p. 418, 1.17; tr. p. 505. 
22 Text, p. 419, 1.14; tr. p. 506. 
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together with some beans, having kept them unmixed in a 
basket, one should bury them in the cremation grounds. Having 
dug them up on the second fourteenth day, and having pounded 
them up with aloes, one should make little pills. Wherever 
one of the pills is thrown, after chanting the mantra, all 
will sleep.2% 

The aims of the other magical formulas with mantras attached 
are: to cause a door to open of itself, to cause a cart drawn 
by bullocks to appear and to take the invoker travelling through 
the sky, to cut a bowstring without touching it. 

A different method of procedure is used in the following 
rite: when the image of an enemy is bathed in the bile of a 
brown cow which has been killed with a sword on the four- 
teenth day of the dark half of the month, the enemy becomes 
blind.24 

The ingredients mentioned in some of the formulas are 
almost equal to those of Macbeth’s witches. If the nail of the 
little finger, some part of the nimb tree and of the mango tree, 
honey, the hair of a monkey, and the bone of a man, are 
wrapped in the garment of a dead man and are buried in the 
house of a certain man or are walked over by him, that 
man, his wife and children and his wealth will not last three 
fortnig hts. 25 

This chapter ends with the statement that one should by 
means of mantras and medicines protect one’s own people and 
do injury to those of the enemy. 

Evidently the enemy was expected to use some of the same 
methods, for the fourth and last chapter of the fourteenth book 
is composed of antidotes for poisons employed by him. 

The magic in this work seems to me to be of enough interest 
aud importance to lead one to go into it more deeply in 
connection with the magic contained in the better known 
Sanskrit literature, and this I hope to do. 





23 Text, p. 420, 1. 12; tr. p. 507. In this connection cf. RV. 7. 55. 
2% Text, p. 423, 1. 11; tr. p. 510. 
25 Text, p. 423, 1. 18; tr. p. 510. 





THE BABYLONIAN PRACTICE OF MARKING 
SLAVES 


Beatric—E AtLARD Brooks 
We.uestzy CoLLece 


A practice connected with Babylonian slavery, knowledge 
of which is involved in considerable obscurity, is that of the 
method of marking slaves. The interpretation of this custom 
depends largely upon the meaning assigned to galabu,' abuttu, 
and muttatu. Laws I and II of the Sumerian Family Laws 
provide as the penalty to be imposed on a child who repudiates 
his parents; DUBBIN MI-NI-IN-SA-A, for disloyalty to 
father, and MUTTATI-A-NI DUBBIN SA-NE-IN-SI-ES, 
for disloyalty to mother. The sign transliterated DUBBIN 
may mean ‘a sharp pointed instrument’, ‘finger’, or ‘nail-mark’ 
(OBW 104). But DUBBIN MI-NI-IN-SA-A is translated 
in the Akkadian text, u-gal-la-ab-su. This part of the law 
has been translated by Lenormant (ZA 93, p. 22), ‘ils lui rasent’, 
by Sayce (Records of the Past 3, p. 24) ‘confirming it by (his) 
nailmark (on the deed)’; by Oppert (Doc. Jur. 56, 1. 26) ‘et 
confirmat ungue impresso’; by Miiller (Gesetze Ham. 270) ‘macht 
er ihm ein Mal’; and Winckler (Gesetze Ham. 85), ‘soll er ihm 
die Marke schneiden.’ Haupt in his Swmerische Familien- 
Gesetze (p.35) stated that the expression should not be read 
‘er legt ihm den Fingernagel an,’ but ‘er scheert es.’ Jensen 
(KB 6, p.377, 1.11) believed galabu to mean ‘cut’, referring to 
incised marks, and DUBBIN to be the instrument of cutting. 
MUTTATI-A-NI DUBBIN SA-NE-IN-SI-ES is translated 
in the Semitic text mu-ut-ta-as-3u u-gal-bu-ma, which Sayce 
translated ‘his hair is cut off’; Oppert (Doc. Jur. 57, 1.31) ‘et 





1 For an early interpretation of galabu and muttatu, see ZA 3, 
pp. 101, 231. 
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sigillo impresso confirmat’; Bertin (TSBA8 p. 255), ‘his phallus 
and nails also they shall cut him’; Miiller (Gesetze Ham. 271), 
‘hm ein Mal auf sein Gesicht macht’; and Winckler (Gesetze 
Ham. 85), ‘so soll man ihm seine Marke schneiden’. The 
sign ~j\E] is, according to Barton, of unknown origin (OBW. 426), 
and is usually read muttatu (Br. 9861, M.7487). The phonetic 
SU-I in the Code has been read galabu (Br.7148, M.5143), 
and appears only in Col. XX XV, §§ 226, 227, where it refers 
both to the agent of the operation and the operation itself. 
These laws provide that if a SU-I, without the consent of the 
owner of a slave, ab-bu-ti warad la Se-e-im u-gal-li-ib, his hand 
should be cut off; and if any one deceive a SU-I and induce 
him to ab-bu-ti warad la Se-e-im u-gal-li-b, that man should 
be put to death, and the SU-I upon swearing he did not 
mark the slave knowingly, should go free. Ab-bu-ti has been 
interpreted in these laws as ‘a mark’? The expression 
la Se-e-tm has been translated: Scheil (DP 4, p. 156), 
‘fnaliénable’; Winckler (Gesetze Ham. 63) ‘unverkiuflich(?)’; 
Peiser (KU 1, p. 63), ‘unsichtbar’; Harper (p. 81), ‘that he 
cannot be sold’, and Barton,? ‘unsalable’. § 127 provides that 
if a man falsely accuse a sacred woman, he shall be brought 
before the judge and mu-ut-ta-zu u-gal-la-bu. 

The word abuttu is employed also in § 146 which states 
that if an amtu who has borne children attempt to take rank 
with her mistress, the mistress may ab-bu-ut-tam i-sa-ak-ka-an- 
i-ma, and count her among the maid servants. This has been 
interpreted by Scheil (DP 4, p. 71), ‘une marque elle lui fera’; 
Winckler, 4 ‘zur Sklavenschaft soll sie sie tun’; Peiser (K U 1, p. 42), 
‘Fesseln legt sie ihr an’; Harper (p.51) and Barton,® ‘she 
may reduce her to bondage’. That the Sumerian laws remained 
in force for a long period, we have evidence from documents re- 
quiring this same type of punishment in the case of a child 
who repudiates his adoptive father (Schorr 9), a woman her 
sister (op. cit. 5), a slave her mistress (op. cit. 77), a slave his 
mistress who has adopted him (op. cit. 35), the daughter of a 





2 Scheil, DP 4, p. 156; Johns, Bab. and Ass. 63; KU 1, p. 63; Barton, 
Arch. and Bible, 335; Miiller 60, Winckler 63, 

3 Arch. and Bible, p. 335. 

4 Gesetze Ham. 42, cf. n. 2. 

5 Arch. and Bible, p. 327. 
6 JAOS 42 
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sacred woman her adoptive mother (op. cit. 83), and a son his 
adoptive parents (op. cit. 8). In all these documents the custom 
is expressed by use of the word galabu alone. Muttatu galaby 
appears as the penalty inflicted on the loser of a law-suit 
(op. cit. 263, 264). 

Galabu is related to the Hebrew gallab, ‘barber’ cf. Ez. 5;, 
Johns (ADD 2, § 174) believes the amél SU-I or galabu to 
be a haircutter, who ‘cut, or scratched, a mark on the skin 
of a slave, to serve as a mark of ownership’. The SU-I is 
mentioned with lists of officials.6 Meissner (MAP p. 1592), 
would read galabu in the contract literature ‘ein Mal machen’ 
rather than ‘scheeren’ (Haupt, Sum. Fam. Ges. 35). It is 
used not only in contract literature, but in omen and magical 
texts. Galabu describes the treatment to be practised on a 
snake if he appeared to a man at a certain time as an. ill- 
omen;? and it is used with zimri to indicate bodily injury 
(op. cit. 1, p. 369). The word occurs in a Cappadocian tablet, 
where it has been translated ‘castration’.S The custom of 
castrating slaves has been common, as for example, among 
the Romans.® According to Xenophon,’ such treatment was 
thought to make them better servants because they had no 
family ties. It would however be absurd to suppose that this 
was a customary mark of slavery in Babylonia. 

Abuttu, according to Delitzsch (HWB 13) and Muss-Arnolt 
(Dict. 12), means ‘fetter’. Haupt (Sum. Fam. Ges. 35) identifies 
it with M73p, ‘service’, and Zimmern (BB 59) with way, ‘to 
bind’. Besides the occurrences above quoted, abuttu is used 
in a birth-omen text which states what will happen if a woman 
bear a child ab-bu-ut-ta (Jastrow, Rel. 2, p. 928). With this 
text Jastrow compares another line which interprets an omen 
in case a woman bears a child bi-ir-tum, which he translates 
‘with a fetter’, but which Frank (Studien 152, 1. 20) leaves 





6 MAP p. 130; AJSL 21, p. 76. 

7 Jastrow, Rel. 2, p. 778. The snake’s head is to be covered and his 
sides galabu. 

8 Babylonica 2, p. 29 and note. 

9 Cf. Buckland, W. W., The Roman Law of Slavery p.8 etc. 

10 Cyrop.7 vs. 60—65. Cf. also Haupt’s interpretation of DUBBIN in 
some péssages as signifying ‘castrate’, ZK 2, p. 271, ASKT 86, 1. 62; 
60, 1. 3. 
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untranslated. In the birth omen texts abuttu has been inter- 
preted ‘Fessel’ by Jastrow, and ‘Sklavenmal’ by Dennefeld.'1 
Abuttu is employed with sabatu and the expression is trans- 
lated by Zimmern (BB 59) and King,!? ‘to go security for’, 
+o intercede for’. 

Mutiatu, commonly translated ‘forehead’, appears in a Neo- 
Babylonian sign list translated by Haupt (Sum. Fam. Ges. p.71); 
a brief bilingual vocabulary in the same work has muttum.‘s 
Holma!4 stated that muttatu referred to the head, probably 
the forehead, and that it was at least one of the seats of 
the mark put on slaves, It occurs also in birth omen texts 
(Jastrow Rel. 2.913). Muttatu appears more frequently than 
the other words involved in this discussion, but in some cases 
it is clearly to be interpreted other than ‘forehead’ or ‘hair’. 
In one instance it is an object offered as a gift to a deity, 
probably meaning a head-band.15 In K. 2007, Ob. 18 we find 
muttat mati, here interpreted by Jastrow (Rel. 2, 921. n. 8) 
as ‘the front side’ of a piece of land, and by Dennefeld (op. 
cit. 54) as a ‘part’ of the land, but by Frank (Studien, 149) 
as ‘Stirne’. Likewise in the birth omen text occurs the ex- 
pression muttat lisdni-Su 3a imitti la basi, here referring to a 
part of the tongue. It has been considered a synonym for 
labaru (BA 1, p. 513). 

Connected with this discussion is the problem of the inter- 
pretation of bukdnu. This has been supposed to refer to a 
ceremony which took place at the time of the transaction of 
a sale, originally a slave sale. Meissner (VAP 120) suggests 
its connection with Talm. &)333 ‘(Mérser)-Stépsel, Pistill’, 
and denies its connection with Buxdvy.: Daiches'® follows 
Meissner and Delitzsch (HWB 172"); Schorr (ABR No. 17, 
|, 10) follows Meissner and Daiches. Langdon (ZA 25, p. 208), 
in discussing the expression isu tag, Semitic bukanan Sutak 





11 Bab.-Ass. Geburtsomina 64, 1. 20; 109, 1.5; 195, 1. 4; cf. also Holma, 
Die Namen der Korperteile im Assyrisch-Babylonischen, p. 18, n. 2. 

‘2 Bab. Magic and Sorcery 169. 

13 P. 73 (Text II R 36, 63—66), cf. Haupt’s comparison with Syriac. 

1§ Die Namen der Korperteile, p. 35. 

15 Cf. Langdon, Neubab. Kénigsinschriften, p.70, 1.15. But it may 
mean ‘hair’, and be analogous to Nu. 6 18. 

16 Altbabylonische Rechtsurkunden, No. 1. 
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(CT 4, 33», 10; 6, 40, 8), states that the earlist occurrence of 
the phrase is in a record of a slave purchase by LugaluSumgal 1’, 
where the expression is gi3-a ib-ta-bal-e3. He concludes that 
because the phrase occurs in a grammatical text (K. 46) in a 
section concerning slavery, it was originally connected with 
slave sales, and that the bukdnu may have been a die or stamp 
with a short handle. The beginning of Col. IV of K. 46 is 


unfortunately destroyed, but these lines evidently relate to the 


punishment to be inflicted on a runaway slave. 18 


3. DUBBIN mi-ni-in-kud 
a mark they shall cut(?) 
on him, 
. GAR in-ni-in-sar 
in fetters they shall place 
him, 
. azag-ki in-ni-in-si 
for money they shall sell 
him, 
. Sar-a-ni nu uk-si-in-gin 
to his lord he shall not go 
back, 
. 6 Sar-a-ni-ta ba-da-ga-a 
from the house of his lord 
he disappeared. 
. ba-da-ga-a-ta = im-ma-an- 
gur-es 
On account of his flight 
they shall return him: 
. ba-da-ga-a-ta im-ma-an-si- 
e§ a-ta 
On account of his flight 
they shall turn him from 
mankind.19 


u-(gal-la-ab-su) 
they shall brand him, 


ab-bu-ut-tum 1-ak-ka-an-su 
a fetter they shall put on him. 


a-na kaspi (i-nam-din-su) 
for money they shall give him 


a-na bél-Su (ul u-tar) 
to his lord he shall not return, 


is-tu bit bél-Su 

from the house of his lord he 
disappeared. 

is-tu th-li-ku 
(i-te-ru-su) 

On account of his flight they 
shall turn him: 

is-tu thliku u-te-ru-(?) 


on account of his flight they 
shall turn him (from man- 
kind.) 





17 RA 4 (3), Pl. X, No. 32. 


18 K.46 in IL R 12—13; ASKT60; AL? 91f.; 


Lenormant, Choiz, 


No. 12 p. 20. Earlier interpretations: Oppert Doc. p. 10, EA 2 p. 4f, 


3 p. 1ff., 228, 226, 232. 
19 OBW 6214. 


Or ‘from sonship’. 
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. gis gir-gir na-in-gar kur-sa-a sa-na se-pi-Su 
In bonds they shall place A fetter on his feet they shall 
him, put, 
. URUDU keS-keS im-ni-in- Sar-Sar-ra-ta2® i-pa-ir 
81g 
bonds of bronze they shall bonds they shall put on, 
appoint, 
. gS i-na tb-ta-an-bal*' bu-kan-na u-se-ti-ik 
a wooden shackle he shall a shackle he shall drag. 
drag. 
. l-da2?(?) -ga-a gis-e-lu ha-laq sa-bat 
An escaped man, verily he (As) a fugitive captured, 
was captured, 
. igi-ni-na ni-in-bal i-na pa-ni-su tk-kur 
on his face shall be made on his face he shall be made 
(the mark of) a foreigner. strange. 23 


The first lines of this text show similarity with the Swmerian 
Fumily Laws, The text seems to indicate that the bukanu 
was a shackle worn on the foot. But Schorr (p. 116) states 
that this expression is found in land as well as slave sales of 
northern Babylonia (Babylon, Sippar, Dilbat) from the earliest 
time to Samguiluna. The so-called ‘slave tags’ were of clay, 
not of wood, else we should be tempted to establish their 
identity with the gif GAN-NA (bukdnu). Whether the bukanu 
represented the handing over of a staff by the seller to the 
purchaser as a symbol of agreement is not certain.24 If the 
bukanu was an instrument used for marking a slave it is not 
likely that it would have been used in land deals. 

Langdon finds evidence of a real mark made on a slave in 
the use of sindu = simtu, Code Col. XXII 67, pointing out 
the suggestion of Ungnad in OZZ which offers the inter- 
pretation, ‘a mark burned into the flesh’. But Langdon con- 
cludes that since the Code has a law concerning the changing 





2” MA 1121°. 

% OBW 95; cf. also MA 152°. 

22 Haupt reads zu. 

23 IT am indebted to Professor Barton for this interpretation of 
lines 9, 18, 14, 

24 Jastrow, Civilisation, 342. 
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of a slave-mark, the custom might well have been that of 
painting (ODZ 12, p. 113). With this may be compared a 
document containing the phrase 5i-in-du 3a amtu-u-tu, ‘sign 
of her slavery’ (BA 4 p. 11). 

Keiser25 calls attention to a class of temple officials, the 
Siragu, mentioned in a number of tablets belonging to the 
Yale Babylonian Collection, — a class of persons who bore a 
mark with which they were perhaps branded. From No. 120 
1.4, Keiser suggests that this mark, used also on animals, 
may have been a star. But what function these siragu had, 
we do not know. It is possible, if %ragu is to be identified 
with the root Saraqu, ‘to give’, that they may have been slaves 
handed over to the temple as donations. This, however, is 
purely conjectural. 

The slave-mark may have been on the hand (Holma, op. cit. 
p. 120). According to Clay26 a slave was said to be twice 
branded on the right hand, the expression being Sat-rat. A 
mark may, according to Holma (op. cit. p. 28), have been made 
on the ear, similiar to the Hebrew custom, Ex. 216. 

Do any of these theories adequately explain the laws? There 
appears to be no reason for doubting that galabu means cutting 
or scraping of some kind, but the real nature is not clear. 
Code §§ 226, 227 indicate that the operation was performed 
by a special person who made it his business, and it is to be 
noted that these laws directly follow those dealing with physi- 
cians and their practice. They further indicate, from the 
seriousness of the penalty attached, that the operation was of 
importance. Whether la Se-e-im in this law is to be read 
‘unsalable’ or ‘unsightly’ has been questioned. The root ov 
may mean ‘fixed’, ‘decreed’, ‘purchased’. Jf all slaves were 
galabu, it is not clear why anyone would want to submit a 
slave to this operation again; it is therefore more reasonable 





25 Bab. Inscrip. in Collection of J. B. Nies, 1, p. 9. 

26 J. P. Morgan 2, p. 35. With this it is interesting to compare No. K. 
(dated 411 B. C.) in Sayce-Cowley Assouan-Papyri, which refers in ll. 4 
and 5 to the marking of a slave. Whether Yod of the Aramaic is to be ' 
interpreted ‘hand’ has been questioned (p. 48, no. 4). Ifthe real meaning 
were known, we might find here an interesting analogy between Baby- 
lonian and Egyptian Jewish custom. 
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to suppose that the law refers to a mark of mutilation which 
would render the slave of no commercial value. And since 
a Babylonian slave might, if he had sufficient funds, buy his 
way out of slavery, one questions whether this ‘slayve-mark’ 
was of a permanent nature, if applied to all slaves. The 
custom may have been merely the shaving of the head and 
beard. The prevalence among the Semites of shaving the head, 
not only as a badge of slavery, but as a sign of mourning, 
and as a penalty for breaking marriage vows,?? furnishes a 
strong argument for the existence of the custom among the 
Babylonians. But this treatment would not be lasting and 
archaeological evidence shows no uniformity in the represen- 
tation of headdress or beards of slaves, nor would it seem 
probable that the shaving of a slave’s head without the 
permission of the owner would require so severe a penalty. 
Further, the generally accepted theory of Meyer?8 that the 
Sumerians shaved their heads close while the Semites did not, 
precludes the theory that the slave-mark was merely a cutting 
of the hair. If the process was that of incising or tattooing 
on the forehead, it is curious that there is no evidence in the 
sculpture, even though the human head is usually rendered 
in profile, of an attempt to distinguish slaves by representing 
such markings. There is no evidence that incision was made 
in the ear; the sculptures show that the servile classes wore 
no ear-ring, while the king and official attendants are seldom 
depicted without it. It might be conjectured that the incising 
was done on the top of the head and the hair allowed to grow 
over it; this would in part satisfy the objection that a freed 
slave would have to bear his marks for life, always failing to 
be recognized as a freeman. The testimony of the monuments 
of the custom of leading captives by means of a hook through 
the lip, together with the fact that abuttu may mean ‘fetter’, 
suggests the possibility that a metal ring was attached to a 
slave, which, upon his being freed, was cut off. K. 46, Col. IV, 
mentioned above, suggests that a metal fetter was attached to 
the feet of a fugitive slave as punishment. In this connection 








21 WZKM 19, p. 91f.; cf. also Wellhausen, Reste Arab. Heid. 195f. 
28 Sum. und Sem. p. 24, n. 3. . 
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may be noted a letter of Nebuchadrezzar 2° which appears to 
be a reply to a letter of appeal made by some prisoners of 
consequence who were held in durance and compelled to go 
under service. The prisoners had protested against their 
fetters. 

A document which more than any other seems to shed 
light on this problem is from the time of Ammiditana, and 
cites the case of a man who was bought as a slave in a 
foreign land and later returned to Babylon, his native city 
(Schorr, 37). After five years, he was summoned and told, 
el-li-ta ab-bu-ut-ta-ka gu-ul-lu-ba-at. The document further 
states that he was told he could enter the ridati, but that he 
refused and said he would claim share in his father’s estate. 
It provides that the brothers shall not refuse him this share, 
even though he has been temporarily reduced to slavery. But 
the meaning of el-li-ta ab-bu-ut-ta-ka gu-ul-lu-ba-at has been 
thus interpreted: Schorr, ‘Du bist frei, deine Sklavenmarke ist 
(hiermit) abgeschnitten’; Peiser (KU 740), ‘Deutlich(?) ist Dein 
Sklavenmal geschnitten’; Johns (Bab. and Ass. 176), ‘thy abuttu 
is clearly branded’. LZilita, from ell#, usually means ‘bright’, 
‘clean’, and is employed in adoption documents to express the 
ceremony which symbolized the adoption of slaves. It is not 
clear what the ceremony was, but it seems intended to represent 
a cleansing. This phrase of our document might mean, ‘thou 
art cleansed, thy mark is cut off’. The fact that this man 
had been a slave in a foreign land would require his rein- 
statement as a free citizen, and allow the use of the same word 
as in an adoption tablet. Now if we interpret this either 
‘thou art free’, or ‘thou art cleansed’, the whole phrase would 
imply that the abuttw was of such a character that it could 
be obliterated. If we accept the interpretation of ellita as 
‘clearly’, the document becomes more intelligible and offers 
a partial solution of the question of the nature of the custom. 

According to the text of this document, which is published 
only in C.T.6, 29, the ¥E=as} Jess told the slave he could 
go with the UKU-US (=ridu Sa sabe pl.). J} E=ss} Josss has 
been read by Schorr a-bi sabe mes, and by Daiches A-KAR 





29 YBC Vol.3, No.1. cf. ll. 13—16. Cf. Bibliotheca Sacra, 77, No. 307, 
p- 362. 
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mes. But Meissner3® read A. EDIN me. It is not certain 
what class of society these persons belonged to, but in Nikolsky, 
Documents, No. 32, 1.6 the expression designates an official. 
| So far as we now know, the sabe was one of the lowest classes 
of society. This man was told that his abuttw was clear and 
that he could go with the ridfti, or overseers of the sabe; 
it was evidently because his abuttu was visible that he was 
classed with the sabe. Code § 16 would imply that a fugitive 
slave was liable to be called to serve as a public slave and K 46 
quoted above shows that a fugitive slave was liable to receive 
a mark which would make him an outcast. § 280 provided 
that a slave bought in a foreign land, if he returned later to 
his native city, must be released.31 The man mentioned in this 
document had been a freeman in Babylon, had gone to a 
foreign country and been reduced to a warad, but still bore a 
mark of slavery. Returning to Babylon, as a warad who had 
been free-born he wished to claim share in his father’s estate, 
but as he had a slave-mark he was assigned to the ridéiti. It 
would therefore appear that only the sabe had a permanent 
‘slave-mark’, This theory accounts for the occurrence of the 
custom in the Sumerian Family Laws and the contracts; it 
accounts for the severity of the punishment inflicted on one 
who galabu a slave without the owner’s permission, — such a 
mark would render him unsalable by a private individual for 
the mark would make him a public slave, or state property; 
and it explains § 146 of the Code, for it is to be assumed 
that women as well as men belonged to the sabe class. We 
still lack evidence to prove the real character of this mark; 
while archaeological data are wanting to establish what the mark 
was, documentary evidence strongly indicates that whatever it 
was, it was of a comparatively permanent nature. 

Additional Note: The publication of the newly discovered 
Assyrian Law Code (Jastrow, JAOS 41. 1ff.) presents a few 
points for discussion in connection with the problem of the 
marking of slaves. The practice of boring the ear seems 
definitely to appear in this code. But here it is a penalty, 
imposed in the one case upon a man who allows a harlot to 





30 M 8813, and cf. HWB 79a. 
1 Cf. WZKM 22, pp. 385—98., 
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appear veiled, § 39, and in the other upon a person who holds 
another for debt, § 43. In the former law it is further stipu- 
lated that the offender shall serve one month’s royal service, 
Does the connection of these two penalties imply that the in- 
fliction of the one made suitable the performance of the latter? 
Attempt has been made in this article to indicate the possi- 
bility that since not all who were slaves had a mark, and 
since the mark appears to have been permanent and something 
of a disgrace, it was only persons of the lowest class of slaves 
who bore a real mark. It may be, therefore, that § 39 tends 
to corroborate this theory. But the statement of the custom 
of boring the ear, analogous to the Hebrew practice of the 
Covenant Code, does not prove that this was the method of 
marking slaves in general or public slaves in particular. 
Furthermore, § 4 legislates that the penalty imposed upon a 
male or female slave who receives stolen goods be the cutting 
off of the nose and ear. This same penalty is imposed in 
other instances, cf. §§ 4, 5,39, where the offender is not a 
slave. The purpose of the penalty seems to be to inflict 
punishment and disfiguration. If the ear was the member that 
bore the sign of servitude, is it probable that it would have 


been cut off? If the boring of the ear in the manner desig- 
nated was practised on a large group of persons, and not 
merely on the occasional offender, again we ask, why do we 
find no trace of it in sculpture? The Assyrian Code un- 
fortunately does not throw any new light on the Mesopotamian 
custom in question. 
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THE oBJEcT of this study is to describe as clearly as possible 
the elements of divine service in early Sumeria. The elements 
are taken to be gods, temples, priests, sacrifices, altars, dedi- 
cations, ritual, and festivals. Our study will be confined to 
early Lagash, that is, from the earliest times in Lagash to the 
end of the reign of Urukagina, when Lagash was captured 
by Lugalzaggisi. It will be based upon only those inscriptions 
which can be dated with certainty. They are the royal in- 
scriptions, the numerous business tablets, and seal cylinders 
and other similar works of art.1 


At an early date in the development of Southern Babylonia 
the city of Lagash became an important centre, and conse- 
quently its god became powerful.2 Lagash must have been 





1 Abbreviations of less common use in this article are: Amherst = 
T. G. Pinches, The Amherst Tablets, Pt. I, London, 1908; CMI = Clay, 
Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Yale Babylonian Collection, New 
Haven, 1915; Déc.== Heuzey, Découverts en Chaldée, Paris, 1887 ff.; DP= 
Allotte de la Fiiyé, Documents présargoniques, Paris, 1908 ff.; KSA = 
King, A History of Sumer and Akkad, N. Y., n.d.; KSTD = Keiser, 
Selected Temple Documents of the Ur Dynasty, New Haven, 1919; KU = 
Kohler und Ungnad, Hammurabi’s Gesetz, Leipzig, 1904 ff.; Nik. = 
Nikolski, Drevnosti Vostochniya, S. Petersbourg, 1908; Nou. Fouill. = 
Cros, Heuzey, Thureau-Dangin, Nouvelles Fouilles de Tello, Paris, 1910f.; 
RTC=Thureau-Dangin, Recueil de Tablettes Chaldéennes, Paris, 1903; 
SAK=Thureau-Dangin, Die Sumerischen und Akkadischen Koénigs- 
inschriften, Leipzig, 1907; TSA=—de Genouillac, Tablettes Sumériennes 
Archaiques, Paris, 1909; Ward in Curtiss = Curtiss, Primitive Semitic 
Religion of To-day, Chicago, 1902, 

2 For the idea of god in Sumeria and early Babylonia, see Mercer, 
Religious and Moral Ideas in Babylonia and Assyria, Milwaukee, 1919, ch. 2. 
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connected with Nippur, for Ningirsu, the god of Lagash, is often 
called the warrior god of Enlil of Nippur. Ningirsu’s name 
means lord, or lady, of Girsu, one of the four quarters of the 
city of Lagash. He was considered the son of Enlil, and his 
consort was the goddess Bau. Three of his daughters are 
mentioned in the inscriptions of early Lagash,4 and four others 
are named in the inscriptions of the reign of Gudea.5 Besides 
these there grew up around Ningirsu a regular family of gods. 
There were DUN-x,6 Ninsar, the sword-bearer of Ningirsu,’ 
Ningah,® Ninharsag,? and Niné,!° a water-goddess and deity 
of oracles and dreams, after whom one of the earliest kings 
of Lagash, Ur-Nina, was named. There were other deities 
who associated themselves with Ningirsu, such as, Dumuziabzu,'! 
DUN-Sag-ga,!2 son of Ningirsu, Impae,!3 Lama,!# Lugaluru,'5 
Ninki,16 Innina,!7 Urnuntaea,!8 and Zazari.19 Enlil, king of 
lands, was also associated with Ningirsu.2° But while there 
were many temples and shrines in Lagash and many deities 
were worshipped, nevertheless Ningirsu and his great temple, 
E-ninnii, were the centre of the city’s worship. As prince, lord, 
king, and god, Ningirsu received the adoration of gods and 
men. His special emblem was Imgig, the lion-headed mytho- 
logical eagle, which was usually represented as standing on 
two lions.2!_ These early Sumerian gods are represented with 
flowing hair, bound with a double fillet; with cheeks and upper 
lip shaven, with a long beard, and nude to the waist, the legs 
being clad in a close-fitting garment. They usually carry a 
war-mace, and are often equipped with a great net (325-gal) 
in which they trap their enemies. 

Around Ningirsu and his associated deities clustered all the 
details of official worship, and they were the object of the 
people’s veneration. Divine worship was the most compelling 
force in early Sumeria, and we shall find that it and its 


3 SAK 38; CMI, No.4, Col. 1. 
‘ SAK 449 2, 10—12. 5 Cyl. B11, 3ff. 6 SAK 361 3. 
1 SAK 42 ¢ 2Q1ff. 8 SAK 42a 4. 9 SAK 20b 2. 
10 SAK 2a. 11 SAK 20} 2 12 SAK 44g 2. 
13 SAK 44g 2. 14 SAK 56, 20. 18 SAK 18, 6, 
16 SAK 18, 3, 17 SAK 20 b 2. 18 SAK 449 2. 
19 SAK 44g 2. 20 SAKI 1. 21 SAK 44e; KSA 98. 
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influence permeated and controlled society. There was nothing 
more real than the existence of the gods, and their worship 
was the people’s most serious duty. 

The central and most important building in a Sumerian 
city was the temple. The exact form and arrangement of the 
Sumerian temple as it existed in Early Lagash are unknown. 
There are only very scanty remains of Ningirsu’s temple, and 
these date from the time of Ur-Bau and Gudea. But judging 
by our knowledge of the temple and temple-area at Nippur 
in the time of Ur-Engur, the temple itself was in the form 
of a rectangle with inner and outer chambers, and with a 
great tower or ziggurat.22 The temple-area was irregular in 
form, but covering about six times as much ground as the 
temple. The Sumerian sign for temple is a rectangle with 
cross-bars, which points to the usual form of the earliest 
temples. 

In Lagash there were, as we shall see, many temples, but 
the most important one stood in Girsu and was called E-ninnt. 
It was the temple of Ningirsu. In the other three quarters 
of the city, Nina, Uruazagga, and Uru, were important temples. 
But shrines and smaller temples were numerous. 

Temples were usually constructed at the command of the 
gods. Thus Gudea was directed by his god to build a temple, 
and an interesting plaque?3 shows Ur- Nina, of Lagash, carrying 
a basket filled with material probably for the building of 
Ningirsu’s temple. The historical inscriptions are full of 
references to the building or restoring of temples by the kings 
for various gods.?4 

Archaeological excavations teach us that the Sumerian temple 
was built of brick, but it was finished inside with wood.?> It 
is likely that a temple could contain a chapel, for the term 
é& (e.g. 6§ Gir-zu SAK 6 i, etc.) is used in such a way, in 
relation to the regular term for temple, é (e. g. é *Nind, 
SAK 4e, 2), that it seems to indicate a chapel.26 There is 





22 If é-PA means temple tower (cf. Gudea St. G 1, 15) there is evidence 
that the tower was common in Early Lagash, e. g., SAK 2a 4,3; 62 23. 
23 Déc. pl. 2 bis. 4 E.g. SAK 2 ete. % SAK 2a 5, ete. 
26 Contrast, however, é-DUG-RU and é8-gi gi-KA-na, SAK 30a 
2—3; 32d. 
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however no doubt about the meaning of bar. We read of 
the bar Enlil, bar *Ninharsag, bar *Ningirsu, and bar *Babbar 
(SAK 38, 2,14—18) in connections which leave the meaning 
doubtless. The Sumerian sign for bdr is a square with strokes 
across the four sides, and indicates a simple square hut built 
of reeds. Another word used in a similar connection, ti-ra-ai, 
seems to indicate a palace chapel. Thus we meet not only 
with the phrase é ti-ra-a} (SAK 24d 2, 4) but also with é-gal 
ti-ra-as. Now, while é may mean either a temple or room in 
a temple (SAK 42b 4, 2—4), yet the term é-gal always means 
palace, and the phrase é-gal ti-ra-a¥ would seem to mean palace- 
chapel (SAK 22, 7, 19).27 The bur-sag was also a chapel. We 
read of a bur-sag of “Bau to which offerings were brought 
for her (SAK 46h 2,1—3) and it is called an é temple, or 
room in a temple,?8 Still another word which may have been 
used for chapel is mal-lu-ur, although the context leaves the 
matter uncertain (SAK 46h 2, 4—6). 

The more important temples had spacious yards or fore- 
courts, where was usually to be found a well (SAK 28: 3), 
where, if we can judge from later use, a part of the service was 
performed.29 Each temple had its store-houses and magazines, 
where dates (é-engur-ra-kalumma),°° wine (é-KAS-GAR),1 and 
corn (kirmahhu, Gudea, Cyl. A 28, 5—6) were kept.32 From 
the account of Urukagina’s reform we learn indirectly of the 
lands, oxen, and asses which the temples possessed, and how 
the priests had become rich and powerful. 

Associated with some of the temples of important deities 
there was a sacred grove (tir-azag). Thus, Entemena built 
one for Ninharsag and also for Nina and for Ninmah.33 But 
whether any part of the temple service was conducted there 
it is impossible to say. It would seem, from inscriptions of 
the time of Gudea, that the grove was a garden where vines, 
palms and flowers were cultivated for use in the services of 
the temple. 

In the temple itself were various objects the exact use of 





27 Contrast, however, Gudea, Cyl. A 10, 15—18. 
28 SAK 426 4, 2—4. 29 Gudea, Stat. E 4, 12f. 30 SAK 30a 4, 2ff. 
3 SAK 425 2, 6. 32 SAK 38n 2, 19f. 33 SAK 30a 5; 32a 2; 
32f 29—30. 
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which cannot be always ascertained, although they were most 
likely used in connection with the services. Many of these 
objects were dedicated to the gods. Thus, in the temple of 
Ningirsu, in the time of Urukagina, was a ki-AB, which may 
have been a chapel (SAK 58k 5, 3f); and in the same reign 
a ki-K U-akkil-li-ni was dedicated to DunSagga (SAK 42b 2, 9), 
Other similar objects are referred to, e. g., Hi-en-da-ka (SAK 58. 
5, 1), Im-dub-ba and nam-nun-da-ki-gar-ra (SAK 38, 2 and 4), 
ib-gal-K A-K A-a-DU (SAK 10a 4), a-hus (SAK 30a3), a-EDIN 
and nin-gar (SAK 2a 3—4) tb-gal (SAK 2b 2—3), ki-nir 
(SAK 4e 3), and URU-NIG (SAK 4f 2). Besides these objects 
that cannot be identified, there were many others that were 
dedicated for use or for ornamentation in the temples. Such 
were, an onyx bowl dedicated to Bau by Ur-Nina (SAE 8p), 
the famous silver vase dedicated by Entemena to Ningirsu 
(SAK 34h), a stalagmite vessel dedicated to Dun-x by Entemena 
(SAK 34g); and various other vessels were dedicated to such 
deities as Ningirsu and Nina.34 It was customary to dedi- 
cate war maces,35 and plaques as votive offerings were probably 
attached to the walls of shrines and temples. Votive pillars 
and blocks of stone were also common,*¢ and they may have 
been considered especially sacred because of some association 
with a deity or with some ceremonial act. Statues of deities 
were sometimes dedicated and erected in temples, where such 
deities were venerated.37 Some of the objects in the temple 
bore names, such as, “Ningirsu interceded in the temple of 
Uruk with “Bau for Urukagina’,38 and the furnishings of the 
temple were adorned with gold and silver.39 
The chief temples of Lagash, in this early period, were: 

é-ninnti of Ningirsu (SAK 34h 18—19) 

é-gis-pu-ra of Ningirsu (SAK d) 

é-unug™ of Ningirsu and Bau (SAK 44d) 

é-ad-da of im-Sagga of Enlil (SAK 30a 1 [Riickseite]) 

é-an-na of Innina (SAK 58k 5, 5) 

é-me-hus-gal-an-ki of Galalim (SAK 426 3) 
é-engur of Nina (SAK 58, 1 [Riickseite], 6—7) 


34 E. g. to Ningirsu by Enannatum, a bur-sum-gaz (SAK 28a); to 
Nina a kum-mah (SAK 28k). 33 E.g. SAK 81c; 3434. 
% SAK 6k; 269. 31 EK. g. SAK 2b,c; 4c. 38 SAK 44d, 
9° SAK 36m 2; CMI No. 4, cols. 1—11. 
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There are other references to temples in Lagash which bore 
no specific name. Such as: 
é-Ningirsu (SAK 4f 1) 
é-Bau (SAK 426 3) 
é-Nina (SAK 2a 1) 
é-Babbar (SAK 44f) 
é-Ama-gestin (SAK 58k 2) 
é-Dumuzi-abzu (SAK 58k 5) 
é-Gatumdug (SAK 4e 4) 
é-Hegir (SAK 44c 26—30) 
é-Impae, é-Urnuntae, and é-Zazari (SAK 44g 2) 
é-Anna (Innina) (SAK 10a 4) 
é-Lama (SAK 44g 2, 6—8) 
é-Lugaluru (SAK 58k 1) 
é-Nindar (SAK 58k 5) 
é-Nimmah (SAK 32f 27) 
é-Ninmarki (SAK 4c 3) 
é-Ningar (SAK 42c 21—24) 


The king among the early Sumerians, as elsewhere, was the 
representative of the gods, and as such was the priest par 
excellence. In fact, the Sumerian king bore a title which 
marked him as the man of his god. He was called patesi. 
In Early Lagash this term was interchangeable with lugal, 
the word for king, for while we read of the patesi of a town 
or the patesi of a god we never find the phrase patesi of a 
king. Eannatum invariably styled himself patesi. Later it was 
looked upon as less kingly.4? Sometimes the king was called 
patesigal, the great patesi, to represent his office as ideal 
high priest. 

With the multiplication of royal duties, the king was gradually 
obliged to delegate his priestly acts to others. This began to 
be so before the earliest date of which we have historic records. 
Then there arose an official priesthood. But always the office 
of the priest remained a high one, and sometimes a royal person 
acted as an official priest. Thus, both Enetarzi and Enlitarz 
were priests before they became patesi and king. Both were 





40 C. Frank, Studien zur Babylonischen Religion, Strassburg, 1911, 
38—42; KSA 106n 1. 
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priests of Ningirsu.41 And Ili, priest of Ninab or Ninni-e, 
was appointed by Entemena as patest of Umma.‘? So important 
and influential was the priesthood that events were dated 
according to the time of their installation, e.g., mu en mas-e- 
ni-pad, the year the priest was installed;43 mu en ba-tig, the 
year the priest was invested.44 But their influence was often 
used to further their own interests, so much so that Urukagina’s 
reform centered mainly around the excesses of the priesthood. 

There were many classes of priests. The commonest priestly 
class was the Sangu (Ideog. SID). The Sangu was always 
the servant of some deity, such as Lugalkigalla, priest of 
Ningirsu,‘® Luenna, priest of Ninmarki;46 or of some temple, 
such as the high priest of Girsu.t? There were also palace 
priests.48 At the head of the Sangu stood the Sangu-mah, or 
high priest. He was usually a very influential man. Thus 
Dudu, high priest of Ningirsu, was called the servant of 
Entemena,‘? dates referred to him, and he was represented 
on bas reliefs.5° Another priestly class was the muslahhu. The 
word means serpent-driver, and points to some species of 
serpent-worship. There was a chief serpent-priest (muslalah- 
gal),5' and he is represented on the so-called family-bas relief,52 
wearing a short dress with plain body. He must have been 
a very important man to have been thus pictured with the 
royal family. A third class of priests was the kali, whose 
fees were reduced by Urukagina.53 And there was likewise a 
kalamah or chief kali#.54 What their particular function was 
is not yet clear, although they would seem to have been 
connected with the musical department of the temple.5> Other 
priestly classes were the Sutug,5® or anointers, at whose head 
stood the Sutug-nun-ne, or great Sutug (pasisu);57 the abarakku, 
a kind of anointing priesthood;5§ and the ndru, a musical 





4t Nou. Fouill. I 52—53; RTC 16. 42 SAK 38, 3—4. 
“% KSTD 103. 44 KSTD 107. 45 G. A. Barton, Sumerian 
Business and Administrative Documents, Philadelphia, 1915, No. 2, rev. II. 
Nou. Fouill. 1 52—53. 47 Amherst, tablets in Brussels p. 12. 
“® RTC 61, 6. 49 CMT No. 4, Col. III. 50 Déc. pl. 5 bis, 
fig. 2 et p. 205. 51 SAK8 y 2. 52 Déc.2 ter 1; 2 bis 1. 
83 SAK 46g 4,2; TSA 9 I 72. 54 TSA 2 rev. I. 55 SAK 50, 
10, 22; cf. Frank, op. cit. 6—7. 56 SAK 461. 87 SAK 44g 4, 12. 
8 SAK 48h 4,4; cf. Frank, op. cit. 12ff. 
7 JAOS 42 
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order.59 There were also seers and diviners (ul-dumu),‘ 
but the @ipu and birt, who became so famous later, as in- 
cantation priests, do not appear in the Early Lagash period. 
Some priests sacrificed and some took care of the food, etc,, 
of the temple, but no distinguishing mark between them has 
as yet been discovered. 

There were also priestesses, but they were not as common 
as the priests. The min-dingir®' priestesses were, in the 
Hammurapi period, cloistered nuns.62 Priestesses were some- 
times of royal blood, if we may judge from Lidda, the 
daughter of Ur-Nina, who held a high rank in the temple 
hierarchy.®3 

Very little can be learned about the personal habits and 
practices of Sumerian priests of this early period. It is, 
however, certain that they married (RTC16), and that they 
kept servants (RTC 16). It is probable that they lived on the 
lands of the temple.64 A bas relief gives us a fair idea of the 
appearance of a priest.®5 It shows a beardless man, with upper 
part of the body and feet naked. Another plaque, but per- 
haps later than the period under consideration, has a bearded 
priest, dressed in a long mantle hanging from his left shoulder. 
His upper lip is shaven, and he wears a turban, similar to 
those known to have been worn during the Hammurapi 
period. 6 

The central act of worship in Early Lagash was the sacri- 
fice. This was so much so that the temple was sometimes 
referred to as a place of offering.67 In fact, the temple was 
the home of sacrificial worship.68 The res sacrificii varied. 
Eannatum offered to Enzu of Ur a sacrifice of four doves,® 
to Babbar of Larsa two doves and bulls,?° and to Ninharsag 
of Kish two doves.71 To Enki of Eridu and to his daughter 
Nina fish were offered in sacrifice.72 But the material of 


59 SAK 2, note a, no. 4. 60 RTC 16. 61 SAK 65, 10, 12 
62 KU II 120b. 63 Plaque of Ur-Nina, Déc. pl. 2 bis. 
64 RA 7, 182. 65 Déc. pl. I, fig. 2, et p. 87—91. 
66 Déc. p. 251. 67 E. g. é sé-dtig-ka-ni, temple of her (Bau) 
offering, SAK 46h 2, 2. 68 EK. g. é sd-diig an-na il-a-ni, the temple 
where heavenly offerings are presented, SAK 44c 32. 89 SAK 16, 21. 
7 SAK 16, 1, 33—40. 1 SAK 14, 18. 72 SAK 14, 19; 
Amherst, 1. 
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sacrifice was almost limitless. Animals, fish, birds, cakes, 
clothes, metals etc., were offered on various occasions. 

Liquid offerings, or libations, were likewise common. Water 
was Often offered?3 and fonts were built to contain such water 
(SAK 2b 5), of which there were several varieties, the abzu 
(SAK 2b 5), the abzu-banda (SAK 4f 4,6) and the abzu- 
pasirra (SAK 30a 5). The water contained in these fonts 
may have been also used for other purposes. Libations of 
oil were common,74 and in later times wine was offered in 
libation (Gudea Cyl. B 5, 21). 

It is not possible to say with certainty whether or not the 
people of Early Lagash offered human sacrifice. There is, 
however, a significant picture on a plaque published by Ward 
in Curtiss, fig. 6, which depicts a sacrificial service. There is 
an altar with flames rising from the oil(?) offering. A kid and 
a bird are offered. Besides that there is a man seized by two 
others and brought towards the altar. There is no legend, 
but the scene suggests that the seized man is to be offered 
as a sacrifice. So far as I am aware, this is the only evidence 
for human sacrifice in Early Lagash. But this is far from 
conclusive. 

In the inscriptions of Early Lagash there are a few places 
where offerings are mentioned in connection with the statues 
of human beings.75 But there is here no evidence that such 
human beings are deified. There is nothing to show that 
these offerings were anything else than gifts placed beside the 
statue of human beings in their honour, in much the same 
way that we place wreaths on a statue. Otherwise, the offerings 
were made in the same way and for the same reason that 
the Sumerians of this early time placed drink, food, and a 
bed in the graves of the dead.76 

Memorial or votive offerings were often placed in the temples. 
These usually took the form of inscribed plaques, with a hole 





73 Ward in Curtiss, fig. 8. 

7% Ward in Curtiss, fig.7, where the flame indicates the burning oil. 

75 Thus, offerings were made in the reign of Lugalanda in connection 
with the statue of Ur-Nina, KSA 169; offerings were also made for the 
statue of Sagiag, wife of Urukagina, TSA 34 VI and rev. VI. 

16 SAK 46g 5—6; 50, 9. 
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in the centre, whereby they were suspended vertically on the 
walls. Other objects were offered as memorials, such, for 
example, as the clay object in the form of an inscribed olive 
offered in honour of Ningirsu by Urukagina (SAK 44). 

Related to the sacrificial service, but not a sacrifice, was 
the service of dedication. Exactly what the form of this 
service was, it is impossible to say; even as it is impossible 
to say what were the details of the service of sacrifice. But 
the inscriptions are full of references to objects that were 
dedicated to the gods in the great temples of Lagash. We 
think at once of the great silver vase which Entemena dedi- 
cated to Ningirsu in K-ninnf to ensure the preservation of 
his own life (SAK 34h). It is one of the most precious objects 
which archaeology has recovered from the graves of the past. 
Ur-Nina dedicated a canal to Nini (SAK 2), and one to 
Enlil of Nippur (KSA 107); and a warrior dedicated his arms 
to Ningirsu.?7 The pouring of a libation sometimes accompanied 
a dedication service.78 

The central object in divine service was the altar, which 
itself was a dedicated object. The earliest Sumerian altar was 
a square boxlike object with one high shelf at the back. On 
the altar was placed the material of sacrifice and on the shelf 
was usually set a vase. Ward in Curtiss, fig. 1, shows two 
flat cakes on the altar, with a vase, over which a libation is 
poured; fig. 2 represents an altar with a pile of cakes and a 
bird, probably a dove; fig. 3 shows an altar with cakes and 
the head of a goat, and a worshipper approaching with a goat 
in his arms; and fig. 4 depicts an altar with a cup, from which 
rises a flame, an indication of burning oil. A later, but still 
early, form of Sumerian altar was what has been called the 
hour-glass altar—an altar in the shape of an hour-glass. Ward 
in Curtiss, fig. 5, represents a marble altar from which rise 
two flames (or branches) and a worshipper approaches with 
an animal in his arms; fig. 6 shows an hour-glass altar with 
two flames (or branches), a kid, a bird, and a man being 
brought by two other men towards the altar; fig. 7 represents 
an altar with flames, and a worshipper who holds a goat on 
one arm and with the other pours a libation. He is attended 





7 Déc. pl. 1 bis, fig. 1, and p. 164—166. 78 KSA 112. 
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by two persons, one with a pail, the other with cakes. Fig. 8 
shows a double hour-glass altar, and a worshipper, who pours 
a libation from a slender vase. All these plaques with the 
exception of figures 5 and 6 show a god or goddess to whom 
the sacrifice is being offered. What have been called flames 
in some of these scenes may have been palm branches or 
flowers.79 The hour-glass altar was very old; indeed, it may 
have been quite as old as the square altar, for it is the hour- 
glass altar which is seen in the oldest script. There it is 
represented with fire burning on the top.8? 

The ritual of the temple centered around the altar. There 
the deity was present with his symbols of office. The altar is 
usually represented as standing before the deity, and between 
him and the worshipper. In his presence the suppliant pours 
his libation or offers his sacrifice. The material of libation, 
water, oil or wine, is kept in a vase, but the material for 
sacrifice lies on the altar, or, in the case of animals, is brought 
to the altar by the worshipper. The suppliant is sometimes 
attended by servers who carry material for the sacrificial 
service. Sometimes the worshipper is led into the presence 
of the deity by a priest.S! 

The central figure in divine service is the priest. Ur-Nina, 
as patesi, presents his offerings to his god with bare feet and 
body, and when such high officials appear as suppliants on 
their own behalf they are led before the deity by a goddess. 
The priest, however, usually leads the ordinary worshipper 
before the altar, and it is the priest who does the manual 
acts. He stands nude before the altar, and presents the ob- 
lations, which he receives from the suppliant and his attendants, 
and reads the prayers.82 The worshipper then stands with 
hands clasped upon the breast, or folded at the waist, or in a 
perpendicular position before the face, palms inward, in an 
attitude of humility, while the priest raises his hand in the 
attitude of adoration and prayer.83 In some parts of the 





19 Déc. p. 211. 80 Barton, op. cit. No. 1, Cols. II. 5, II. 6. 
% These points are illustrated on the figures in Ward in Curtiss. 
8 CMI No. 4, Col. IV. 83 Déc. pl. 1 bis, fig. 1. See also S. Langdon, 
‘Gesture in Sumerian and Babylonian Prayer’, JRAS 1919, 531—556, 
which came to hand after this article was composed. 
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service there is probably kneeling and bowing, if we may so 
conclude from the fact that even the god Ninsah kneels and 
bows before Ningirsu when he intercedes for the life of Uru- 
kagina.84 When Eannatum prayed to Ningirsu for victory 
over Umma, he lay flat upon his face and saw in a dream 
his god who assured him that Babbar would advance at his 
right hand. Whether such prostrations were common in litur- 
gical worship cannot at present be ascertained. 

Music must have played a part in the temple ritual for we 
read of the ‘chief temple singer’®> in the time of Urukagina, 
and by the time of Gudea it was common. There may have 
also been religious processions, for from the time of Gudea 
we have detailed evidence of such a procession.8® In this 
procession were four sacred ministers. The first carried in his 
hands a musical instrument, the second held a sort of adze, 
the third had his hands joined and in the attitude of prayer, 
and the fourth had his hands crossed on his breast. Following 
these was another person, with hands crossed, and a singing 
woman carrying a musical instrument. The deity is also 
depicted, as well as the bull for sacrifice. This scene may well 
have been often duplicated long before the time of Gudea and 
perhaps during the period of Early Lagash. 

What use was made of onions in the temple service cannot 
be determined, but there is an account of Eannatum’s presenting 
a mortar to the temple of Ningirsu for pounding onions in 
connection with the temple ritual (SAK 28a).87 It is also 
uncertain whether the burial service was held in the temple. 
But considering the fact that the temple was the centre of 
all religious and civil life of the community, it is most likely 
that it was there that such important services were held. We 
gain a good idea of the ritual of a funeral ceremony from 
the Stela of the Vultures.88 A bull, lying on his back and 
bound to a stake driven in the ground, is depicted, with a row 
of six lambs, or better, kids, decapitated. Then there are two 
large water pots in which are standing palm branches. A 





81 SAK 42a 5; b 5. 85 TSA No. 2, rev. I; No. 5, obv. LI. 
86 Déc. p. 219—221. 87 For the oath as a temple ceremony 
and its ritual, see Mercer, ‘The Oath in Sumerian Inscriptions’, JA0S33, 
33 —50. 88 Déc. passim. 
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youth pours water for a libation, and bundles of faggots are 
near for the burning of the sacrifice. It is probably Eannatum 
himself who presides as priest. At any rate such ceremonies 
must have been quite elaborate, and have taken place before 
the altar in the temple. 

A festival is usually the occasion of most elaborate cere- 
monies in divine service. There is abundant evidence that 
the Sumerians of Early Lagash observed many festivals. There 
was the Feast of Bau (DP 96, 5), the Feast of Dim-ki 
(Nik. 183, 2; RTC 35,6), the Feast of Se-ki (RTC 35, 6), the 
Feast of Lugal-uru (DP105,7), the Feast of Ne-[gun]-ka 
(Nik. 187, 2) and the Feast of Nina (RTC 30, 2). When Ur- 
Ninaé built the Tirash, a festival in honour of Ningirsu was 
celebrated on the day of the New Moon. Then there were 
festivals of increase and of eating of grain (RTC 33). But of 
the ritual and ceremonial detail of these festivals we have no 
knowledge. In later times a New Year’s feast was celebrated 
in Lagash in honour of the marriage of Ningirsu and Bau, 
when processions were held; in Babylonian and Assyrian times 
the akitu or Feast of the New Year was held with great 
ceremony; and in Assyrian times there was a ‘Festival House’, 
in which such ceremonies were probably held (MDOG Nr. 33). 
It may be assumed that the people of Early Lagash had their 
festivals on which processions and divine service were held, but 
for detailed information about them we must await further 
work of the archaeologist and linguist. 

Divine service in Early Lagash was held in honour of many 
deities, but especially in that of Ningirsu and his consort Bau, 
in the great temple, E-ninnt, the cathedral of Lagash. There 
were other temples in Lagash; there were many priests and 
priestesses; but in E-ninni we can safely suppose that the 
patesi, or priest-king, often pontificated as patriarch or arch- 
bishop. Under him served a whole hierarchy, beginning with 
the Sangu-mah, high-priest or bishop, and ending with the 
humblest of the clergy. They all had their part to play in 
the divine service, the details of which we may know better in 
the future. The central act of worship was the sacrifice, though 
there were also libations and other minor services of prayer, 
praise and dedication. Services varied in ritual according as 
they were more or less solemn, and we may be sure that on 
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great festivals the ceremonial was rich and varied. The norm 
of correct ceremonial was probably to be found in the great 
f-ninnd, where Ningirsu appeared in all his divinity, and where 
the royal patest sometimes celebrated. Imagination must suffice, 
for the present, to enable us to see the stately procession of 
sacred ministers and choristers move in solemn manner towards 
the great altar, the presence of Ningirsu; to watch the genu- 
fiections, bowing, and prostrations; to see the sacrificial elements 
offered up with suiting dignity; to hear the music and solemn 
words of dedication and consecration; to see those varied 
colours, to hear those strange sounds and to experience the 
sensations which those far-off people felt as they took part in 
their service of prayer and praise, adoration and dedication, 
worship and sacrifice. The corner of the veil which separates 
us from a full knowledge of the life of the Ancient Orient 
has been raised, and we await with patience, but deep interest, 
its gradual lifting that we may attain a clearer and still clearer 
vision of it all. 
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Introduction 


TWENTY YEARS aGo at this writing my work on the Paippa- 
lida was begun; including this book nearly one half of the 
manuscript has been published. The Paippalada has been a 
disappointment because of its corrupt text, which is worse 
than was at first realized. The somewhat informal mode of 
presenting the text has drawbacks as well advantages but it 
is necessary: the transliterated text is the most important 
feature and with it in hand any one can test the suggested 
emendations. In emending it has been my endeavor at all 
times to keep as close to the ms, as possible and to make 
only such suggestions as can be explained by principles of 
textual criticism. The treatment of several hymns in this 
book is not out of accord with this endeavor. The appearance 
of a given passage in other texts does not change the problem 
tho complications may be added: it remains a problem of 
textual criticism. 

The Paippalada has not as yet furnished any important 
new material to enrich Atharvan literature. It probably will 
add to our understanding of the relations of Vedic schools 
and texts, and in this respect it may indeed prove itself of 
great worth. Some of the possibilities in this direction are 
suggested in my article Paippalada and Rig Veda.? 

Just here I desire to record my thanks for the kindly ex- 
pressions of encouragement received from a number of scholars 





1 Roth, Der AV in Kaschmir, pp. 19, 20. 
2 Studies in honor of Maurice Bloomfield, pp. 1—18. 
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who are interested in Sanskrit studies: and in particular my 
thanks to Maurice Bloomfield, teacher, and Franklin Edgerton, 
fellow-student, and editor of Book Six of this text, who have 
been ever generous with helpful and valuable advice. 

Of the ms.—This ninth book in the Kashmir ms. begins 
f.111b 20 and ends f.133b7, covering slightly more than 
eleven and one half folios: the numbers just quoted are those 
which stand in the upper right corner of each page of the 
facsimile, ‘120ab—129ab’ being omitted. On the birchbark 
the numbers are at the lower left corner of the reverse of 
each folio; the birchbark omits the numerals ‘102—111’: all 
my references are by the numbers in the upper right corner. 
There is but one slight defacement in this book: most of the 
pages have 18 or 19 lines, a few 20 or 21. 

Punctuation, numbers, &c.—Within the individual hymns 
punctuation is most irregular; the colon mark is occasionally 
placed below the line of letters rather than in it. At f. 132a 3 
accents are marked on two padas. The hymns are grouped in 
anuvakas: the first has five kandas all properly numbered, with 
‘anu 1’ after the fifth; the second has six kandas all properly 
numbered, with ‘anu 2’ after the sixth; the third has nine 
kandas all properly numbered, but ‘anu 3’ is lacking after the 
ninth; for the fcurth anuvika the ms. seems to give nine 
kandas but the numbering is confused for ‘1’ appears thrice 
(‘2’ does not appear), ‘3—8’ appear next consecutively, and at 
the very end is ‘zz zz anu 7 zz’, which should doubtless be ‘zz 
9 zz anu 4 zz’. In the edited text however anuvaka 4 has five 
hymns. In the case of hymn 21 the material belongs together 
and regardless of kinda numbers the edited form will surely 
be approved: so also for hymn 23. The unity of the material 
edited as hymn 22 is not quite so distinct, but the habit of 
this ms. in dealing with a refrain was the deciding influence 
in making the arrangement given; in hymn 25 the situation 
is similar but the indications of a refrain are clear. There are 
only a few corrections, marginal or interlinear; one omitted 
pada is supplied in the margin. 

Extent of the book.—The book as edited has 25 hymns, of 
which one is all prose, one partly prose, and one is a group 
of brahmana passages with quasi mantras. The normal number 
of stanzas is probably 12, continuing the progression of pre- 
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ceding books: 8 hymns are edited as having 12 stanzas each. 
Assuming the correctness of the stanza division as edited we 
make the following table. 

1 hymn has_ 6 st = 6 stanzas 

3 hymns have 7 st each — 21 

1 hymn has_ 8 st = 8 

4 hymns have 10 st each = 40 

1 hymn has 11 st = il 

8 hymns have 12 st each = 96 

1 hymn has 13 st = 13 

2 hymns have 14 st each = 28 

1 hymn has 15 st = 15 

k.«  -« 2a == 17 

cE - + a ee = 21 

1, 4, 28st = 28 

25 hymns have 304 stanzas 
New and old material—There are 17 hymns in this book 

which may be called new tho some of these contain several 
stanzas appearing in other texts. The number of essentially 
new stanzas is 184, and the new padas are 692 (repetitions 


not subtracted); new also are the 12 formulae of hymn 20, 
and the 12 brahmanas and quasi mantras of hymn 21. 

Of the hymns in S. 5 seven are represented here more or 
less completely; one hymn of S. 19 appears here. 


ATHARVA-VEDA PAIPPALADA SAKHA 
BOOK NINE 


1 
(S. 5. 27.) 

[f. 111b 20] navamarm arambhas krtah z [f. 112a] om namo 
narayanaya z om namas sarikabhagavatyaih om namas sa- 
rasvatyaih zz zz [2] om itrdhva asya samidho bhavanty 
irdhva sukra Sucinsy agneh dyimattama supratikasya si- 
[3]nos taninapad ambhasuro vi$vevedah devo devasu devas 
patho yukta madhva ghrtena | ma[4jdhva yajfiarn naksati 
prinano nuraSansas suksad devas savita vi$vavarah ascha- 
ya[5jm eti Savasa ghrtena ide vahnim namasadhrim sruco 
dhvaresu | prayutsu sruve ksatasya [6] mahimanam agne- 
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svenamindrasu prayutsu | vasu$ cetistho vasudhatamas ca | 
dvaro [7] devir anyasya viSved vrata dadante gneh | uru- 
vyacasva dhamna pacyamana te sya vrsano [8] divya na 
yona | usasanaktesam yajfiam avatam adhvaram nah daiva 
hotara imam a[9|dhvaram no agner jihve bhi grnitah krnuta 
na svistim tisro devir barhir edarn [10] sadantv ida sara- 
svati | mahabharati grnana|tam nas turisam adbhutam 
puruksu [11] tvasta suviryam rayas posam viSvata nabhim 
asmahe | vanaspate va srja rara[12|nas sumana devebhyah 
agnir havyam Samita siidayati agne svaha krnu[13)hi jata- 
veda indraya bhagarn | visve deva havir idam jusantam 
ZIZ 

For the introductory phrases read: navamam arambhas krtah 
z Oi namo narayanfya z off nama$ carikibhagavatyai z ofii 
namas sarasvatyai zz 22 

For the hymn read: irdhva asya samidho bhavanty irdhva 
Sukra Sociisy agneh | dyumattama supratikasya sinoh z 1 z 
taninapad asuro visvavedi devo devesu devah | patho ‘yukta 
madhva ghrtena madhva yajnam naksati prinanah z 2 z na- 
raSaiso ‘gnis sukrd devas savitaé viSvavarah | acchayam eti 
Savasa ghrtena z 3 z ide vahnith namasagnith sruco ‘dhvaresu 
prayatsu | sruve yaksad asya mahimanam agneh z 4 z +svena 
mindrasuprayutsu+ | vasus cetistho vasudhatamas ca z 5 2 
dvaro devir anv asya vigved vrata dadante ‘gneh | uruvyacasa 
dhamna patyamanah z 6 z te asya vrsanaiu divya na yona 
usasanakta | imam yajiiam avatam adhvarama nah z 7 z daiva 
hotara imam adhvarai no agner jihvayabhi grnitam | krnutai 
nas svistim z 8 z tisro devir barhir edam sadantv ida sarasvati 
mahabharati grnadnah z 9 z tan nas turipam adbhutai pu- 
ruksu | tvasta suviryaih rayas posaza vi syatu nabhim asme 
z 10 z vanaspate ‘va srja raranas sumana devebhyah | agnir 
havyam samita sidayati z 11 z agne svaha krnuhi jataveda 
indraya bhagam | visve dev& havir idarh jusantam z 122142 

In editing this I have followed KS to some extent, parti- 
cularly in the division of stanzas. In 2c possibly ‘nakti should 
be read. In 4a Ppp is unique and so doubtful; its sruve in 
4c is also unique,: but Edgerton would read sa yaksad with 
other texts. In 7a vrsanau does not give a good comparison 
and perhaps should not be suggested; all others yosane. 
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2 
(S. 5. 28.) 

[f 112a 14] yajunsi yajfie sami svahagnes pravidvan iha 
vo yunaktu yunaktu devas sa{15]vita prajanan yasmin yajfie 
sayuja svaha|indra yukthamadani ya[l6]jfie asmin pra- 
vidvan pranaktu sayujas svaha chandansi yajfiarn marutas 
sva[17|ha | mateva putram piprtesyuktva **aisa navida priyo 
yajunsi Sistah | [18] patnibhir vatehi yukta yem agan barhisa 
proksanebhir yajfiarh tanvanadi[19]tis svaha | visnur yunaktu 
bahudha upasmin yajfie sayuja svaha | tvasta [20] yunaktu 
bahudha viripasmin. indro yunaktu bahudha viryany asmin. 
so[f.112b]mo yunaktu bahudha payansy asmin. | bhago yu- 
naktv aSiso ny asmasmin yajfie sa[2]yuja svaha | a$vina 
vrahmanetam arvag vasatkarena yajfiarn vardhayantau sva- 
ha | [3] vrhaspate vrahmanosy arvan yajfiam vayarn sva- 
ritam yajamanaya dhehi svaha | [4] z 2 z 

Read: yajiinsi yajie samidhas svahagnis pravidvan iha vo 
yunaktu z 1 z yunaktu devas savité prajanann asmin yajiie 
sayujas svaha z 2z indra ukthimadani yajiie asmin pravidvan 
yunaktu sayujas svaha z 3 z chandaisi yajiie marutas svaha 
mateva putram piprteha yuktah z 4 z praisé nivida Apriyo 
yajunsi sistah patnibhir vahateha yuktah z 5 z eyam agan 
barhis& proksanibhir yajiiath tanvanaditis svahai z 6 z visnur 
yunaktu bahudha tapaisy asmin yajiie sayujas svaha z 7 z 
tvasta yunaktu bahudha viripasmin °° z 8 z indro yunaktu 
bahudha viryany asmin -** z9z somo yunaktu bahudha pa- 
yahsy asmin °° z 10 z bhago yunakty Asiso nv asma asmin 
yajne sayujas svaha z 11 z aSvini vrahmanetam arvag va- 
satkarena yajiiam vardhayantau svaha | vrhaspate vrahmanehy 
arvail yajho ayarh svar idath yajamanaya dhehi svaha z 12 2 2z 

The edited text is assimilated to that of S.: the greatest 
difficulty is in 12d, where it might be possible to read yajiam 
dyan °°: dhehi at the end of the pada is somewhat open to 
suspicion. In 12a and 12c the S. readings vrahmapa yatam 
and vrahmana yahy might be intended. 


3 
[f. 112b 4] apas punantu varunas punatv aya ca yas 
pavate vi$vadanim | yajfio [5] bhago adhivaktadhivantagni$ 
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ca nas pavayetaém siryasya | daSasirso dasaji[6]hvarabhe 
viruko bhisak.| ma te risan khanitaésmai ca tva khana- 
masi | daSara[7]trena kilamasya virudha veda bhesajam ya- 
tas tud abhriyakhanam kilasarn na[8]Sayamasi te | apsv 
anya virohati dhatvarnn anyadhi tisthati | kilasam anya 
ni[9|ninagad varcasany4 sam afijatu | ajyena ghrtena juhomi 
kilasabhesajamm [10] virudhan agnes samkase kilasam nanu 
vidyate | piSafigam ripaya bhavati ka[lljkalmasam uta 
samdrsi | kilasa naSyetas paras pra tva daksami viru[12]dha 
yani prthag utpatanti naksattraniva sarndrsi | kilasarn sar- 
vam na[13]Sayam no bhivadyema virudha yadi va puruse- 
sitat kilasa pary Aja[l4)gan namo namasyamo dev4n pratyak 
kartaram rschatu | Sirsnas te skandebhyo 1ala[15]tat pari 
karnayoh osadhyd kilasarn naSayami te | Sasta varna itya[16]n 
aratis sahosadhi grivabhyas ta usnihabhyas kikasabhyo 
antkyat. | [17] ansabhyam te dorbhyam bahubhyam pari 
hastayoh prstibhyas te parsvabhya4m Sro[18]nibhyam sasa | 
iribhyam dve sthivadbhyam prapadabhyam | osadhya [19) 
varsajitaya kilasarn naSayama te | Sasta varna ityan arAtis 
saho/f. 113a]sadhi | gravabhyas ta usnihabhyas kikasabhyo 
anikyat. ansabhyam te dobhyam ba[2)hubhyam pari hasta- 
yoh | prstibhyas te parSvabhy4m Sronibhyam pari bhansase | 
iri[3)bhyam dve sthivadbhyam parsnibhyam prapadabhyam | 
osadya varsajitaya kilasarn na[4|Sayamase | Sasta varna 
ityanurotis sahadusadhi z 3 z 

Read: apas punantu varunas punatv ayam ca yas pavate 
visvadanim | yajio bhago adhivaktadhivaktagnié ca nas pava- 
yetain siiryaS ca z 1 z daSagirso daSajihva arabhe virudho 
bhisak | m& te risan khanita yasmai ca tva khanamasi z 2 2 
dagaratrena kilasasya virudha veda bhesajam | yatas tad abbri- 
yakhanam kilasara naSayimasi z 3 z apsv anya vi rohati 
dhanvany anyddhi tisthati | kilasam anya ninagad varcasanya 
sam aijatu z 4 z ajyena ghrtena juhomi kilasabhegsajam | vi- 
rudhim agnes samkase kilasarh nanu vidyate z 5 z pisaigai 
ripe bhavati kalmasam uta samdrsi | kilasa nasyetas paras 
pra tva dhaksimi virudha z 6 z yani prthag utpatanti na- 
ksatraniva samdyse | kilasara sarvath nasayan +no bhivadyemaj 
virudha z 7 z yadi va purusesitah kilisath pary ajagan | namo 
namasyamo devin pratyak kartaram réchatu z 8 z Sirsnas te 
skandhebhyo lalatat pari karnayoh | osadhya varsajitaya kila- 
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sama naSayimi te | sasté varni ity tan aratist sahdusadhih 
292 grivabhyas ta usnihabhyas kikasabhyo anikyat | oga- 
dhya °°°| Sasta °°° z 102 ansaibhyath te dorbhyam bahu- 
bhyam pari hastayoh | osadhy& «°° | Sasté -*+ z 11 z prsti- 
bhyas te parsvabhyam sronibhyaim pari bhansasah | osadhya °°, 
fasta °° z 12 z wtrubhyaim te ‘sthivadbhyam parsnibhyam 
prapadabhyam | osadhya varsajiitaya kilasazh nasayami te | 
§asté varnd ity +an urotist sahdusadhih z 13 z 3 z 

Our 2cd is edited to the form given in Kaus. 33. 9ab; 
our division of stanzas may be wrong here. For 10ab and 13ab 
see S. 2. 33. 2ab and 5ab (Paipp. 4. 7. 2 and 6). The ar- 
rangement of stt. 9—13 seems correct but it is possible that 
13 is not the correct total number of stanzas in the hymn. 


4 


[f. 113a 4] sahai[5]va vo hrday4ni saha vijfidnam astu vah 
sendro vrttraha karat saha devo vrha[6|spatih | 
Read sahendro vrtraha in c., 


samanam astu vo hrdayam samanam uta ro manah sa- 
manam agnir vo deva[7]s 

The right-hand margin has samana hrdayath manah pathah, 
with indication that it is to be read after devas. 

Read vo in b, and samanaz in d; it would be an improve- 
ment if we could read for d samana hrdayani vah (S. 6. 64. 3c). 


SA rastram upadhvam | sarn janidhvam sahahrdayat sarve 
Sammanam asta va | 

Read: samanai rastram upadhvam sam janidhvam sahrda- 
yah | sarve * * * samanam astu vah z 3 z 

This has some similarity to S. 6. 64. 1. 


nasto [8] vo manyur jirne rsyat saha | jivatha bhadrayah 
yatha putras pravavada pitr[9]bhyam vadatu priyarn | 

In a I would read syat, tho risyat might be considered; in 
b remove colon after saha and read bhadraya; in c pravava- 
dah (= prattling?). 


sahaiva vo dhanyani samA4ndas paSavas ca vah saha prthi- 
vyam [10] virudhas saha vas santv osadhis 
Read osadhih at the end of d, and punctuate. 
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saha diksa saha yajfio vivaho vas saha&ma[ll]tih saha 
prapharva nrtyanti saha vastriyasatam | 

In b read sahamatih, in c probably nrtyantu: for d we 
might read saha vas striya asatim. This is st. 6. 


sahdivo viryani saty4[12]ni randhayadhvdai sa patattrinim 
isum anyassai hetis asyata 

In ab read sahadiva vo viryany asatyani, tho the last word 
is somewhat doubtful; also -dhve is probable. In c read saha 
patatrinim, in d anyasmai hetim. 


sam vaSya4mi su[l13)matim madhunad vacam4m rirasam 
yusmakam anye Srnvantiditarh safigathe jane | 
Read vaSayami in a, and in b possibly vacas& rirasan. 


[14] yusman amittra vrnut&n ism&n apratijana uta | yu- 
smai jfiatitvam prestharn tv a[l5)mrtarn martydya ca | 

In ab read amitré vyrnutaia yusman pratie, in c yusme; 
perhaps the rest can stand, but a verb at the end of c would 
seem better; possibly presyantu. 


sam samidyas samakararh s& yiitha gavam iva | sami- 
{16]nam astu vo mano jyestham vijfidnam anvatah 


In a samidhas may be possible, with samakaran; in b read 
saha; at the end of d perhaps anvita, but invata might also 
be considered. 


yad im yad es&m hrdayarm tad esam [17] hrdaye bha- 
vat. | atho yad esam hrdarn tad esam hrdi Srutarn | 
Read im in a, probably hrdayam in c; sritam in d. 


samanam astu vo [18] manas Srestham vijfidnam anvatah 
yad im yad esam mana esam yani manansi ca madhri- 
[19]yagendra tas chrnu rathe padav ivahitaéu z 4 z 

Read: samanam astu vo manaé Sresthamh vijianam anvita 
yad ith yad esi mana esdm yani mandhsi ca | madryag endra 
tac chrnu rathe padav ivahitaéu z 12 z 4 z 

The general arrangement of the last three stanzas is not 
wholly satisfactory, but it appears fairly certain that the hymn 
has 12 stanzas, 
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5 
(S. 19. 6.) 

(f,113a 19] sahasrabahu-[20]s purusas sahasraksas sa- 
hasrapat.| sa bhiimim viSvato vrtvaty atisthad dasa-[21] 
figulam. tribhis padbhir dyam arohat pad asyehabhavat 
punah tatha vyakramud visyarn [f.113b] asanadsayan. | ta- 
vanto sya mahimdnas tato jyayan$ ca purusah pad asya 
visva [2] bhitani tripad asyamrtam divi| purusa evedarm 
sarvam yad bhiitam yas ca bhavyam | u[3]tamrtatvasyesvaro 
yad anyenabhavat sahah yat purusarmh vyadadhus katidha 
vyam akalpa{[4jyan. mukham kim asya kim bahii kim iri 
padav ucyete | vrahmano sya mukham 4(5]sita bahii rajanyo 
bhavat. madhyarn tad astu yad vaisyas padbhydrh sidro 
ajayata | [6]viral a4gre samabharad virajo adhi paurusat. | sa 
jato abhy aricyata pasca[7]d bhimim atho pura | yat puru- 
sena havisa deva yajfiam atanvata | vasanto a(8|syasid 
ajyam grisma idhmas Sarad dhavih | tam yajfiarn pravrsat 
prauksam purusam [9] jatam akramah tena deva ayajanta 
sidhya vasavas ca ye | tasmad a$v4 a[l0]jayanta ye ca ke 
cobhayadatah gavo ha jajfiire tasmat tasmaj jata aja-[11] 


ha jajfii[12]jre tasmad yajus tasmad ajdyata | tasmad yajfat 
sarvahutas sambhrtam prsadajyam [13] pasiis tan cakrire 
vayavyan aranyan gramyds ca ye | saptasyassan pa[14]ridha- 
yas tri sapta samidhas krtah deva yajfiam tanvana abadhnan 
purusarn [15] pasurn | mirdhno davasya vrhato ansavas 
saptati rajas somasyajayanta ja[16|tasya purusad adhi zz 5 zz 
anu I ZZ 

Read: sahasrabahus purusas sahasraksas sahasrapat | sa 
bhimizh vi$vato vrtvaty atisthad dasdigulam z 1 z tribhis 
padbhir dyam arohat pad asyehabhavat punah | tatha vya- 
kramad visvaiii aSaninaSane anu z 2 z tavanto ‘sya mahima- 
nas tato jyayané ca pirusah | pad asya visva bhitani tripad 
asyamptarh divi z 3 z purusa evedarh sarvarn yad bhitamh yac 
ca bhavyam | utamrtatvasyeSvaro yad anyenabhavat saha z 4 z 
yat purusara vy adadhus katidha vy akalpayan | mukhah kim 
asya kirh bahi kim wri padav ucyete z 5 z vrahmano ‘sya 
mukham asid bahi rajanyo ‘bhavat | madhyam tad asya yad 
vaisyas padbhyam Ssidro ajayata z 6 z vira] agre sam abhavad 
virajo adhi pirusah | sa jato aty aricyata pascid bhimim atho 
8 JAOB 42 
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purah z 7 z yat purusena havis& deva yajnam atanvata | va- 
santo asyasid ajyam grisma idhma§ garad dhavih z 8 z tan 
yajham pravyrsi prauksan purusam jatam agraSah | tena deva 
ayajanta sadhya vasavaS ca ye z 9 z tasmad asva ajdyanta 
ye ca ke cobhayadatah | gavo ha jajiire tasmat tasmaj jata 
ajavayah z10z tasmad yajnat sarvahuta rcas samani jajiire | 
chando ha jajiiire tasmad yajus tasmad ajayata z 11 z tasmad 
yajnat sarvahutas sambhrtam prsadajyam | pasins tans cakrire 
vayavyan dranyan gramyas$ ca ye z 12 z saptasyasan pari- 
dhayas trih sapta samidhas krtah | deva yad yajiiam tanvana 
abadhnan purusat pasum z 13 z mardhno devasya vrhato anéa- 
vas sapta saptatih | rajiias somasyajayanta jatasya purusad 
adhiz 14252 anulz 

This version of this hymn is almost identical with that of S.; 
the omission of stanzis 7 and 8 of S. is almost surely due to 
accident. When the AV versions are compared with the 
others the similarity of S. and Ppp. is the more impressive: 
note particularly our 4c and llc. Whitney reports some 
variants from two recensions of this hymn given in the rcaka 
of the Kathas; in 5b he reports enam for vi of S.: note our 
ms. reading vy enams; and I have allowed cakrire to stand 
in our 12c because it is reported from the rcaka; these read- 
ings are further indications of close connection between Ppp. 
and Katha texts. In 5d I think the ms. intends ucyete, tho 
Roth (quoted by Whitney) read it ucyate, which is said to be 
the Katha reading. 


6 
[f.113b 16] imam khandsy osadhi{17}m adrstamahanim 
aham | aSvasyavo dadati tva vairiipo vajinivati | 
Read khanamy in a, and probably edahanim aham in b; the rest 
seems good, tho there may be a corruption at the beginning of «. 


[18] nadrsta vo jihvas santi na dant&é hamnor adhi napi 
madhyanyam Siras te yii[19]yarn kirn karisyatah zz zz om 
te yiyam kim karisyatah 

Read hanvor in b, and karisyatha in d; delete om &c,; 
madhyanyam is given only by native lexicons and may not be 
correct here. 
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om indramittra [20] indram hata nu va hy4sti nuficanarm 
indro vas sarvasam sakarm Sakras trnesu [21] vrttraha 

For a we may read indramitr&i indrahata; for b I would 
adopt Bloomfield’s emendation of Kaus 116. 7c na va ihadstu 
nyaicanam; in d read trnedhu vrtraha. 


aSvataran | ayaSSaphan ya indro adhi tisthati tvair vo pi 
nahye[f. 114a}te mukhanyad uca sarpinah 

Without the colon pada a can stand; read yan in b. In c 
read tair vo ‘pi, and for d probably mukham yad uta sarpa- 
nam. In c a subject for nahyete is needed. In d Edgerton 
would read sarpinam. 


apinaddham adrstana mukham pada drter iva | utai/2]sam 
jihva jisinta na danta harmnor adhi | 

Read adrstanaiza in a, padazh in b, and hanvor in d; for 
jistint& I can see nothing. 


avadhikam asrgada nyakrodada[3]lipsata | abhitsarm sarve- 
sam Amtvani ye drstas prthiviksikah 
I am inclined to accept avadhikam (from a-vadha); for b 


read ni krodada alipsata. In c read abhaitsamh, for d ye 
‘drstas prthiviksitah: aikan is the best suggestion I can make 
for amtvani. This is st 6. 


rsya[4|sas paurusakso darbhaso virand uta maufija adrstas 
sairyas sarve sa[5|kam ni jasyaca | 

With pirusaksaso we would have a possible form for pada 
a; in b read vairina, in d jasyata. Cf. RV 1.191. 3be and 7d. 


adrstanam sapta jata prthivi nisase mahi | tan indro [6] 
bahubhyam sarvan Sakro nupavapat. 

Read jatan in a, and possibly nirmame in b: sarvai in ¢, 
hy apavapat in d. 


vayasyantu sapta jatadrstas purusa[7|disa | gravnansiin 
iva somasya tayaham sarvan pra mrnimasi | 

For ab read vy asyantu sapta jata adrstis purusadas ca; 
inc “angin; in d tan, tho tayaha would seem good save for 
the sudden change of meter; the echo of several AV padas 
beginning tayahara may have been at work. 
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atmaja ye va[S8]stijarusd ya utodima tebhyah khanamy 
osadhirn tebhyo bimbi vadhas krta | 
Read in ab ya atmaja ye vasthija arusa; in d krta. 


adr[9]stebhyas tarunebhyo dhavabhya sthavirebhyah ahar- 
sam ugram osadhim tebhyo bimbi vadhas krta z 

In b we might perhaps read dhavebhyas (from dhi); read 
aharsam in c, and krta in d. 

[10] ye ca drsté ye cAadrstas titilambhyalunans ca ye| 
tendgne sarvan sandaha [11] krimin anejito jahi z 1 z 

Read: ye ca drsta ye cadrstas titilas calinas ca ye | tenigne 
sarvan sandaha krimin anejato jahi z 12 z 1 z 


7 

[f. 114a 11] Sitajalayata Ssitavata [12] upagantu himendagni- 
navrto himendgnis parivrta ta tva deva uru[13|ndhamnat 
Samudriyam ajavayah 

In ab we may read without much hesitation Sitajala upayata 
Sitavata; in d parivrtah; in e tam tva ° urudharah, and in f 
ajavayan. 

himo jaghana vo jam himo vaksam hi ma|[14|tsati | hi- 
mad adhi prayamasi hime gyavimocanam | 

In a read ‘jarn, in b vaksan, in d ‘gnivimocanam. 

himavatam Sadhara[l5|]nardhendras saptavadhre | avaka 
tatra rohatu khale pari bilam tava | 

In a himavantath unless himavatarn be possible, and Sata- 
dharara seems probable; in b possibly anardhendras: in d 
read gale. 

arcijl6]s te agne prathamam ajfiganam aparam uta | 
grbnami vrahmana nama dhama{17|dha parussaruh 

In b read aigindm aparam, in c grbhnami, for d dhama- 
dhima parus-paruh. 

SitikA nama te mat& jalaso nama te pita i{18]ha tvam 
antara bhava bahikum astu yad rapa 

In d read bahikam and rapah. This is st. 5. 

hime jatodake vrddha sindhu[19]tas paryabhrta | taya te 
agrabham namasvam ivasvapidhanya 

In b read *bhrta, in d -Abhidhanya, 
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ama [f. 114b] némasy osadhe tasyas ta nama jagrabhah | 
agastyasya putraso ma vidhatu purus&[2]n mama | 

In b read te and jagrabha; vidhyantu would give a good 
sense to padas cd. 


ma no agne tanvam sa vasarhn sya ririsah | 

Reading m& vasam asya we have a fairly good meaning. 
This is all the ms. offers for this stanza, I think; it does not 
seem to belong with what precedes or follows. 


yam ta samudraja vayam 4Aroha[3]ma svastaye | divas 
tadavapad rundharat samudriya 

In a probably tva; in c I can only suggest devas tvim 
avavapad; for d probably urudharat samudriyat. 


apa hiranakumbho ha[4]rito vakabhih | parivrte tenagnirm 
Samayamasi | 

Read hiranyakumbho, ‘vakabhih and tenagnim; In can do 
nothing more towards restoring the stanza. This is st. 10. 


Samayamy arcir agne $i[5|sas tastumavidha | grbhite dya- 
vaprthivi grbhitam parthivam rajah 
For b I can offer nothing; the rest is correct. 


ni mu([6]fijesu yad udakarm ni nadresu yad antarar | yat 
samudre yat sindhau tenagnyam Ssamay4&maj{7]si | 

The margin corrects to nabhresu. I would suggest nir for 
ni in a and b with abhresu in b; a form such as gantu would 
then have to be understood. In d read tenagnim. 


vetamasyavakay4 nadasya viranasya ca | rohitakasya vrksa- 
sya(8]gnisamanam ud dhare | 

Read vetasasyae in a. 

ayati uta jaryo vi te harantu yed rapas parayati[9|s pa- 
ravatam para vahantu yat tapah 

In a dyatir seems necessary, and after it something like 
udadhara; in b yad rapah before colon. 


himasya tva jardyunagne para vya[10]yamasi | Sitike sitim 
it karo himake himam it kira z 2 z 

Read: himasya tva jardyunagne para vyayamasi | Sitike Sitam 
it karo himake himam it karah z 15 z 2 2 

Padas ab appear S. 6. 106. 3ab and elsewhere; S. has in b 


Sale pari. 
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8 
[f.114b 11] akrnvaté lafigalena padvata pathayisnuna 
lafigilagrha [12] carakrasur vrkendivam a$vina | 
In a read akrnvata; for cd egrhyacarkrsur vrkena yavam 
afvind. But a dual in c would be smoother, and we might 
consider carkarsathur. 


deva etarn madhuna samyuktam yavam sa[13]rasvatyam 
adhu manav acarakrasu | indra dAsit serapati$ Satakratus 
ki[/14]na4s4man marutas sudanavah 

In b read adhi and acarkrsuh, in ¢ sirapatis, in d kinasa 
asan. This stanza appears in S. 6. 30. 1, and elsewhere. 


hiranmayam kalamarm sudanavo divya[15]ya krtam | ava- 
bhrtam asvind saragharn madhu | tato yavo virohat so bha- 
va[16]d visadisana | 

Omitting sudanavo we would get a good pada a, but how 
it got in is not clear; remove colon and read krtam: the next 
pada is good if avabhrtam is acceptable as an aorist. In cd 
read ° vy arohat so ‘bhavad visadisanah. I suspect that we 
have here the remains of two stanzas, tho I edit them as one. 


yavarvayam saraghayas prsaya masv abharat. | 

Read: yavamayas saraghiyas posaiya madhy abharat | tato 
°e°Z 42 

I feel fairly certain that the refrain should be understood 
here as indicated; cf. below, hymn 11 st. 11, for a variant of 
the stanza. The emendation to posaya is somewhat unsatis- 
factory. 


[17] yad vrkarn madhup4vana savardhayattam asvina | 

Read: yad vrkam madhupavanam sam vardhayatam asvina 
tato°°z5zZ 

This restoration I think is in the right direction. 


kdiranda nama saratho [18] vrkasya samsyadhi | tato yato 
virohat so bhavad visadiisanah 

With saragho pada a can stand; in b mansad adhi is the 
only possibility that occurs to me. Read cd as above. 


yad asya /f.115a] bharatho madhu saragha sarthas carat. 
sadyas tu sarvato yuvam punar 4 dhattam asvina 
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Pada a can stand; in b saratha for sarthas might be con- 
sidered but it has little to commend it. In c read yavamh. 
Edgerton would read for pada a yad asyas saragho madhu. 


yo vam digdha[2]|viddho hidestopacarat. tirthe radhram 
iva majjantam ut tam bharatam asvinah z 3 z 

Read: yo vam digdhaviddho ‘hidasta upacarat | tirthe ra- 
dhram iva majjantam ut tam bharatam aSvind z 8 z 3 z 


9 

{f. 115a 3] sa yarn vahanty astayog4 sadyoga yam caturga- 
va | sarve te visam vidhatam ugro madhyama(4/sir iva | ya- 
syaiva prasarpasy afigam-afigam parus-paruh tasmad visa 
vi badhasva ugro ma[5]madhyamasir iva | Sakamlarn cana 
te yuvanyan hanty osadhih yavaid yavayayad go[6)r asvat 
purusad visarn yavo raja yavo bhisag yavasya mahima 
mah4n. yavasya [7] mantham papivan indras cakdra viryam | 
a bharamrtarn ghrtasya puspam 4 rabha | [8] anabhrisato- 
sadhai idam disayad visarn iha yantu digdhaviddha sidra 
ra[9]janya uta|caksur me sarva drsyate yamtu kada pu- 
nah z 42Z 

Read: sa yath vahanty astiyoga sadyoga yah caturgavah 
sarve te visam vi badhantam ugro madhyamasir iva z 1 z 
yasya yava prasarpasy aigam-aigam parus-paruh | tasmad 
visara vi badhasa ugro madhyamasgir iva z 2 z Sakalam chi- 
natti yavo ‘nyan hanty osadhih | yavo ya dyad yavayad gor 
agvat purusad visam z 3 z yavo raja yavo bhisag yavasya 
mahima mahan | yavasya manthat papivan indrag cakara 
viryam z 4 z & bharamrtam ghrtasya ghrtasya puspam 4 
rabha | anabhrikhatausadhir idaza disayad visam z 5 z iha 
yantu digdhaviddhas sidri rajanya uta | caksur me sarva 
tdySyate yayanti kadai cana z 6242 

In lc vi might well be omitted. St. 2 has appeared as 
Ppp. 8. 3. 11, and S. 4. 9. 4, with variants: in c I have followed 
S. tho we might of course read badhasvogro. The emendations 
in 3a and 3c are rather violent but not improbable. In 6cd 
perhaps sarvan and ya ayanti. In 5b bhara might be read 


for rabha. 
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[f. 115a 10] jivatave na martave Siras tarabhamahe | ra- 
sam visasya navidam udhnas phe{1ll]na madann iva 

Read ta a in b, and idhnas phenam in d. Pada a as here 
appears Ppp. 5.17. 8e, and PB. 1.56.18d; RV. 10. 60. 9c has 
mrtyave. Padas cd have appeared Ppp. 2. 2. 3. 


bhimya madhyad divo madhya bhimyamtvad atho divah 
madhye pr[l2|thivya yad visam tad vaca disayamasi | 
In ab read divo madhyad bhimya madhyad. 


a$vatthe nihatarn visarn kapagle [13] nihatarn visam. Si- 
layam jajfie taimatas prathamo visadisani | 

In a and b nihatam is possible tho nibhitam would seen 
better. In d read edisanah; Edgerton would retain edisani, 
thinking that taimatas is corrupt. 


vi[l4|sasyaham vairdakasya visasya dalbhyasya ca | atho 
visasya maittrasya samanim [15] vacam agrabham | 
Read baindakasya in a, and gamanizh in d. 


tad id vadamtv arthita uta Sidra utarya visanam visva- 
[16]gartanam sarvathaivadrasam visam 
Read in ab vadantv arthita* eutaryah; in d visam. 


purusas tvamrta kanvo visa prathama{17|}m advayam. | ya- 
tha tanvadropayas tathasy arasam visarn | 

With dvayat in b the first hemistich can stand, but I have 
some doubts about pada a; pada b — S.4.6.3b (cf. Ppp. 
5. 8. 2b). In c¢ tanvo aropayas (nom. pl. of aropi) seems prob- 
able to me. This is st. 6. 


yad vo deva [18] upacika ud veham SuSirarn dadhuh ta- 
tramrtamyAasiktam us ca{f. 115b|kararasam visarn 

In b read yad vedham susirara, in c *mrtasy*; for d tac 
cakararasazn visam. For pada a cf. S. 6. 100. 2a; on upacika 
see Ppp. 1.8.4. Our cd have appeared as Ppp. 5. 8. 8cd. 


Sakuntika me vravid visapuspam dhayantika na ropayati 
na sada(2|yaty arasam sarvyam visarn z abhy apaptani 
durgani saris Sakunayo yatha | 

For a read gakuntika me ‘vravid, in d Saravyarh visam; in 
e probably apaptan. The last two padas seem best placed in 
this stanza. Paidas abc have appeared Ppp. 4. 19. 6. 
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[3] ihendranim varunanim sinivalim krukosyarm grhafi $i- 
raputram de[4]varh yacdamo visadisanam | 

For krukosyaih at the end of b I see nothing, unless it 
might be a form kruég: in c read Siraputran, and in d -diisanam. 


alakam vydlakam yavarn jalpa jigi[5)mahe | carad visarn 
yava bhisag vayam ischasamahe 

Probably pada a can stand; in b we might read kalpat 
and take jigimahe as a formation from ga (to go) after the 
manner of mimite from ma. In c garad and yavad seem prob- 
able; in d possibly ic chasimahe, but this is very doubtful. 


asta dyadur athat prthi[6]vy asthad visvam idarn jagat. | 
asthur viSvasyaropayo anadvahas krsa[7]yavah 

Read asthad and asthat in a; in c I would read visasyar, 
which is supported by the reading of a similar stanza on 
f,251b whose padas cd are asthur visasya bhitayas pratikila 
ivabalah. For padas ab see S. 6. 44.1; 77.1; Ppp. 3. 40. 6. 


yavat siiryo vitapati yava$ cabhi va pasyati | tenadham 
indra [8] tat tena krnomy arasarh visam ud visam arasam 
visam adhobhage rasam visarn z [9] z 5 z 

Read: yavat siryo vitapati yavac cabhi vipasyati | tendham 
indra tat tena krnomy arasaih visam | tad visam arasath visam 
adhobhage ‘rasarh visam z 12 z 5 z 

The division into stanzas is not wholly satisfactory; in par- 
ticular one may suspect that two padas have been lost before 
yavat siryo. 


11 


[f.115b 9] matari$va sam abharad dhata sam adhat paruh 
indragni afl0|}bhy araksatam tvasta nabhim akalpayat. 
bhagas tvabhy anaksad rudras te asu{ll|m abharat. ratris 
tvabhy agopdya sa tvarm bhiite ajayatam. | dyau[12]s tayur 
gopayad antariksam amum tava | mata bhiitasya bhavyasya 
prthi{13]thivi tvabhi raksatu | yar tva devas sam adadus 
sahasvapurusam sa{14Jtirh | saje vittam asyejam apaja vyaja 
visarn yas purastat pra[15|syandante diva naktarn ca yositah 
apas puras sravantis t&é ubhe vi[16]sadiisani | dtaspas te 
varsam asid agnis chayabhavat tamah | [17] ulvarn te abhram 
asit sA tvarh bhiite ajayatam. || gandharvas te miilam 4si$ 
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chakh4psarasas tava | [f. 116a] maricir asarn pirnani sinivali 
kularn tava | ajara devadadur amr[2|tarn martyesv 4 | ta- 
syditad agram ddade tad u te visadiisanarn z anabhrau kha- 
nama[3|nam viprarn gambhirepsam bhisak caksur bhisak 
khane tad u te visadiisanam | yas pu[4jrastad vitisthanti 
gavas pravrajinir iva | amrtasyeva vasy ato hasy a-[5| 
rundhati yomayas svaraghaya prsaya madhv 4abharat. | tato 
yavas praja[6]yatas so bhavad vimadisana | yavasyditat 
palalino godiimasya ti[7Jlasya ca | vriher yavasya vasadai- 
vena krnomy arasam visam | mahi[8]yonyo samudras sy4n 
na nirdam mrcadyava | tam deva guhyam 4mi(9|narm samv- 
dras ca ud abhararm | samudras ca udabhrtya utama puska- 
[10]radaduh asyas prthivya devyas caksur 4kasyam asi vi- 
sadi[ll|sanam z 6 z anu z 2 z 

Read: matarisva sam abharad dhata sam adadhat paruh 
indragni abhy araksatam tvasta nabhim akalpayat z 1 z bha- 
gas tvabhy araksad rudras te asum abharat | ratris tvabhy 
agopayan s& tvamh bhite ajayathah z 2 z dyaus ta ayur go- 
payad antariksam asui tava | mata bhitasya bhavyasya prthivi 
tvabhi raksatu z 3 z yam tva devas sam adadhus sahasrapu- 
rusai satim | saje vittam Asyejam apaja vyaja visam z 42 
yas purastat prasyandante diva naktara ca yositah | apas pu- 
rastat sravantis ta u te visadiisanih z 5 z atapas te varsam 
asid agni§ chay&bhavat tava | ulbaz te abhram Asit sa tvam 
bhite ajayathah z 6 z gandharvas te milam asic chakhapsa- 
rasas tava | maricir dsan parnani sinivali kulam tava z 7 z 
ajara devi ddadhur amrtai martyesv 4 | tasyaitad agram 
adadhe tad u te visadisanam z 8 z anabhrayah khanamani 
vipra gambhire ‘pasah | bhisak caksur bhisak khanath tad u 
te visadisanam z 9 z yas purastad vitisthanti gavas pravra- 
jintr iva | amrtasyeva va asy ato hasy arundhati z 10 z yava- 
mayas saraghayas posaya madhv abharat | tato yavas praja- 
yata so ‘bhavad visadisanah z 11 z yavasyaitat palalino go- 
dhiimasya tilasya ca | vriher yavasya daivena krnomy arasaii 
visam z 12 z mahiyonau samudras syan }na nirdam nrcaya- 
vat | tata deva guhyaim Asinam samudrac cod abharan z 132 
samudrac codabhrtyot tah puskaraé adadhuh | asyas prthivya 
devyas caksur akasyam asi visadisanam z 14 z 6 anu 2 z 

With our 9ab cf. Ppp. 8. 8. 9ab (= S. 19. 2. 3ab); it would 
seem that somewhere in the transmission of the text an attempt 
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was made to put the adjectives of these padas into the neuter, 
harking back perhaps to the previous stanza. St. 11 here is 
almost identical with st. 4 of hymn 8. I feel doubtful about 
several of the suggestions offered, particularly in 13a. Edgerton 
would suggest for 14ab samudrac codabhratota tai puskaram 
dadhuh, or something similar. 


12 


(f 116a 11] samanam artharh paryanti [13] deva riipo ri- 
pam tapasa vardhamana | ud aditam abhi mar vi[14]santi 
tad eko ripam amrtatvam esam 

In a read parayanti, in b ripar-ripath and vardhamanah: 
in ¢ read tad adityam and sath visanti, in d ekaripam and 
esim. 


devo devebhir 4gamam man{l5jharh no aditis pita suprita 
jatavedasam ekaripo guha bhavarm 

In a read agaman, in b manhan: for c probably suprito 
jatavedas san, in d bhavan. 


[16] atithyam agnir avatu deva ubhayebhis pitrbhis sarm- 
vidinah | maha{17|]n mariyaé upa bhaksam Agarh mam gur- 
bhadityam nivistavahnih 

In c possibly variyan may be read, and agan; pada d prob- 
ably begins with sam and has -adityan, but I cannot make 
any thing of gurbh unless girta (aorist) is acceptable. 


tavi[18]Santi purusarn Sayanarn prand nistva nisasanty enam 
te no ratrya [19] sumanasyamanah ahva raksamtv ahrni- 
yamanam | 

Read: ta aviSanti purusazh Sayanai prind vistvé ni sama- 
yanty enam | te no ratrya sumanasyamana ahna raksanty 
abrniyamanah z 4 z 

The suggestion in b is somewhat bold but I have consider- 
able confidence in it. 


pasubhyo na[20]s paSupataye mrdas sarvasyo nir haya- 
‘ath mA nas prano pu riff. 116bjrisah 

In a I think we should read pasupate: in d read pranopa. 
The remainder I cannot restore; there are only nine syllables 
out of which to make two(?) padas. 
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vayus satye dhisrutah pranapanam abhiraksarhn pradayur 
edi [2] marn | deva yatta prajapata sadityas ca yemire | 

In a read ‘dhigritah for b possibly pranapanav abhiraksan; 
for c possibly pradadad ayur eti mim; in d yatah prajapatyah, 

The grouping of these padas into one stanza is not wholly 
certain, and throughout the rest of the hymn there are dif. 
ficulties in the division into stanzas. 

piisA rasmisu [3] yattadityo visnur akrame sva roham 
diva rohati | 

Read: piisé rasmisu yatah | adityo visnur akrame sva rohan 
divara rohati z 7 z 

pra yatu devas savi[4jtu sarve tvasta rip&ni pinsatu 
amjanto madhuna payo 

Read savita in a; I would delete sarve, and have the next 
three words stand as pada b (= S. 5. 25. 5b). For c perhaps 
we may read aiijanto madhuna payah, but yuijanto would he 
better. 

atandram ydatu[5)m asvinadm visve devah prayatanddi- 
tyassas sajosasas puras pa[6|scat svastaye | 


Read: atandramza yatam aéSviniu visve devah prayatana| 
adityasas sajosasas puras pascat svastaye z 9 z 


vrahma varma vrhaspatis samgavo no bhi raksatu | devo 
de[7|vais purohita | maruto vrsnya nagamat satyadharméana 
iitaye | 

In b read ‘bhi; in d possibly na agamant; I would remove 
the colon after pada c. In b sathgave would be somewhat 
smoother. 

a(8]parahnesu jindhatah indro raja divas pari rahan mi- 
maya tisthasi | [9] sa ndimas kalpayad disah z 1 z 

Read: aparahnesu jinvita indro raja divas pari | rohan mi- 
maya +tisthasi sa na imas kalpayad digah z 11 z 1 z 

Pada d would be improved by omitting na. 


13 
S. 5. 30. 1—10. 


[f.126b 9] avatas te paravatas pa[l0jravatas ta Avata | 
iheva bhava m4 nu ga ma piirvan anu ga gata | na [1] 
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mum badhnadmi te dudharh yas tvabhi cerus purusah so 
yad aruno danah [12] unmocanapramocane ubhaya vada 
vadami te | yadadrohita Sepi[13]se stri purse citya z yad 
enaso matariktas chese pitrsutad uta | [14] unmocanapramo- 
cane | ubhaya vaca vadami te | yat te mata ya[15]t te pita 
jaman bhrata ca sarjata | pratyak chevasya bhesajaradastim 
(16] krnomi te | yehi yehi punar ehi sarvena sanasa saha | 
ga{17]to yamasyasanu gadhi jivapura hi | anuhatah punar 
ehi vidva[18]udayanarhn pathah drohanas akramanam jivato 
jivato yanarh sa [19] bibhen na parisyasi jaradastir bhavi- 
syasi nir vocamarn yaksmas ajfige[20|bhyo afigajvaram tava | 
girsarogam afigarogam yas ca te hrdayamaya | ya-[f 1174] 
yaksma Syendiva prapattatad vacdnuttah parastam rsi 
bodhapratibodhav asva[2]pno yas ca jagavi | te te pranamya 
goptaro diva svapnarn ca jagratu z 2 z 

Read: avatas te paravatas paravatas ta avatah | ihdiva bhava 
mi nu ga ma pirvan anu ga gatan asuzh badhnami te drdham 
z 12 yat tvabhicerus purusah svo yad arano janah | unmoca- 
napramocane ubhe vaca vadami te z 2 z yad dudrohitha ée- 
pise striyai purtase acittya | unmoe + * z 3 z yad enaso ma- 
trkrtac chese pitrsutad uta | unmocanapramocane ubhe vaca 
vadami te z 4 z yat te mata yat te pita jamir bhrata ca sar- 
jata | pratyak chevasya bhesajam jaradastizn krnomi te z 5 z 
ehy ehi punar ehi sarvena manasa saha | ditaéu yamasya manu 
gi adhi jivapura ihi z 6 z anuhitah punar ehi vidvan uda- 
yanazh pathah | drohanam akramanam jivato-jivato ‘yanam z 7 z 
ma bibher na marisyasi jaradastir bhavisyasi | nir avocam aham 
yaksmam aiigebhyo aiigajvaram tava z 8 z Sirsarogam aiigaro- 
gata yaS ca te hrdayamayah | yaksmas Syena iva prapatad 
vacanuttah parastaram z 9 z rsi bodhapratibodhav asvapno 
yaS ca jagrvih | tau te pranasya goptarau diva svapnath ca 
jagratuh z 10 z 2 z 

The text is edited to a fairly close accord with that of S. 
In 1a Ppp. is better; in 4b S. has pitrkrtac ca yat; 5c seems 
possible as given, but might well be only a corruption of the 
S. form; in 6c sado would seem good and nearer to our ms.; 
in 10cd Edgerton would read te te * goptaro ° « ° jagratu; 
in 10d S. has naktara ca jagrtam. Other variants are not 
striking. 

The ms, clearly indicates the end of a hymn here, and 
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there seems to be justification for it in that the next stanza 
(S. 11) has somewhat the tone of an opening stanza. With 
some hesitation 1 keep the division. 


14 
(S. 5. 30. 11—17.) 

[f.117a 3] ayam agnir upasadya iha sirya ud etu te | ud 
ehi mrtyor gambhirat krschra[4]$ cit tamasas pari | namo 
yamaya namamo stu mrtyave namas piturbhyah uta [5) 
ye nayanti | utapdrinasya yo veda tvam agnim puro da- 
dhe | ditu prana 4i[6]tu mana ditu caksur atho balarh | sa- 
riramam asya sam vida tat padbhyam [7] pratisyatu | pri- 
nenagnaya caksus& sam srjemarn samiraya | tanva [8] sam 
Srjanena votthadmrtasya ma mrta mo su bhimigrho bhu- 
vat. | ma te prana [9] upa dasarhn mapano pa dhaya te| 
Siryas tvadhipatir martyor ud dAyaschati rasmi{10]bhih | 
imamtar vadaty ugra jihva manispada tataya romam vi 
nayasah | [11] Satarn romic ca uksana | ayarn lokas priya- 
tamo devanam aparajitah [12] tasmai tvam iha jajfiise 
adrstas purusa mrtyave | tasmai tvani hveyadma[13]si mi 
pura jaraso mrdha z 3 z 

Read: ayam agnir upasadya iha sirya ud etu te | ud ehi 
mrtyor gambhirat krcchric cit tamasas pari z 1 z namo ya- 
maya namo ‘stu mrtyave namas pitrbhya uta ye nayanti | utpa- 
ranasya yo veda tam agnith puro dadhe <sma aristatataye> 
z 22 aitu prana aitu mana ditu caksur atho balam | Sariram 
asya sath vida tat padbhyam pra tisthatu z 3 z pranenagne 
caksus& sam syjemain samiraya tanva sam sarjanena | vettha- 
mytasya ma mrta mo su bhimigrho bhuvat z 4 z ma te prana 
upa dasan mapano ‘pi dhayi te| siryas tvadhipatir mrtyor 
ud dyacchatu ra$mibhih z 5 z iyam antar vadaty ugra jibva 
panispada | taya rogam vi nayamas Satazh ropis ca takmanal) 
z 6 z ayam lokas priyatamo devanim aparajitah | yasmiai 
tvam iha jajiise distas purusa mptyave | tasmai tvanu hva- 
yamasi ma pura jaraso mrthah z 7 z 3 z 

The variations from S. here are few and not important; the 
restoration of the end of 2d seems necessary. In 3d we might 
well read prati as in S.; in 7d adystas as in our ms. does 
not seem possible. 
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15 
(S. 5. 17. 1-7, 10, 11.) 

(f.117a 13] tarn vadam pratha vrahmakilvi[l4]se kiparas 
salilo matarisva | vidiharas tapa ugram mayobhuva apo 
[15] po devis prathamaja rtasya somo raja prathamo vra- 
jayam punah prayascha[16]d ahrniyamanah anvantitva va- 
runo mittro adsid agnir hota hasta{17|grhna nindya | haste- 
ndiva grahya adir asya vrahmajayeti ced avocat. [18] na 
ditaya prahyatasta esa tatha raste gupitam ksattriyasya | 
yam 4[19)hus tarakaém vikesidat pragamam avapabhyamana 
si vrahmajaya pra [f.117b] tinotu rastrarn yatra prapaddi 
gamu ulkakhimam vrahmacdari carati vevisa[2|]d visas sa 
devanadm bhavaty ekam afigam tena jayam anv avindad 
vrhaspatis so[3|mena nihataém juhvarh na devah deva eta- 
syapajayamtu pirve saptarsaya[4|s tapas te ye niseduh 
bhima jaya vrahmanasy4pinihita dugdham da[5|dati parame 
vyoman. | ya garbhavapabhyante jagad yas c&pilupyate | 
vira [6] ye hanyonte mitho vrahmajaya hinasti tam. | sarva 
garbhas pra vyathante ku[7|mara daSamasya asmin rAstre 
niruddhyate vrahmajayaditya punar vai de[8]va adadus 
punar manusya ute | rajanas satyam krnvano vrahmajayam 
na pu[9]nar daduh | yo punardaéya vrahmajayam krtva de- 
vair nakilvisar irjarm pr[l0|prthivya bhaktobhagayam up4a- 
Sate Z 4 Z 

Read: te ‘vadan prathama vrahmakilbise ‘kiparas salilo ma- 
tarigva | vidiharaés tapa ugrama mayobhuva apo devis pratha- 
maja ytasya z 1 z somo raja prathamo vrahmajayaih punah 
prayacchad ahrniyamanah | anvartita varuno mitra asid agnir 
hot& hastagrhy& ninfya z 2 z hastendiva grahya adhir asya 
wahmajayeti ced avocat | na ditaya praheya tastha es& tatha 
rastraza gupitam ksatriyasya z 3 z yam ahus tarakam ;vikesidat 
praggramam avapadyamanam |sa vrahmajaya pra dunoti rastraim 
yatra prapadi Sasa ulkasiman z 4 z vrahmacari carati vevisad 
visas sa devanath bhavaty ekam aiigam | tena jayam anv 
avindad vrhaspatis somena nitai juhvam na devah z5z deva 
etasyam ajayanta purve saptarsayas tapas te ye niseduh | bhima 
jaya vrahmanasyapanita durdham dadhati parame vyoman 

‘2 6 z ye garbha avapadyante jagad yac capalupyate | vira ye 
hanyante mitho vrahmajaya hinasti tan z 7 z sarve garbhas 
pra vyathante kumara dagamasyah | yasmin rastre nirudhyate 
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vrahmajayacittya z 8 z punar vai devad adadus punar manu. 
sya uta | rajanas satyaza krnvinad vrahmajayam punar daduh 
z9z punardaya vrahmajayam kytva devair nikilbisam | arjai 
prthivya bhaktvorugayam upasate z 10 z 4 z 

This text agrees almost entirely with that of S.; our 8ab 
are new, and 8cd = S.12cd. In 4a Ppp. probably has a 
variant from the S. text tarakaisa vikesiti; except for the 
lack of iti, vikeéi ruk would seem good; in 4b S. has duchv- 
nah grimam. In 6a S. has avadanta. 

The fact that RV. 10.109 has seven of these stanzas (lack- 
ing our 4,7, and 8) makes it reasonable to follow the Ppp. 
ms. in counting this as a separate hymn. S. 5.17 has been 
recognized as a composite hymn. 


16 


[f.117b 10] na tatra dhenu drohe [11] nanadvan sahate 
dhuram vijani yatra vrahmano ratirn vasati papaya | [12] 
na varsam mAaittravarunam vrahmajyam abhi varsati | asmai 
samitis kalpate [13] na mittrarn nayate vaSarn | asufimati 
carati vrahmajayam Salam pafiktis pra[14]disa$ catasrah yah 
ksattriyas punar endm dadatu sa divo dara yaya[15|tu 
prapinam | yo punardaya | vrahmajayam raja kalpe na pa. 
dyate | du[16]ryono sma osadhir yakasyabhivapasyati visam 
usnaty apa vi[l7|sam usnati virudham yo vrahmajayam na 
punar dadati tasmai devas su[18|dhiyar digdham asy4m | 
tat padayo disa striyas pirve vrahmana vrahma [f. 118a) 
ced dham agrahit sa eva patir ekadha vrahmaneva patin 
na raja nota vaiSyat tat sii[2|ryas pravruvann ayatu pafica- 
bhyo manavebhyah z 5 z 

Read: na tatra dhenur dohya nanadvan sahate dhuram | vi- 
janir yatra vrahmano ratrizn vasati papaya z 1 z na varsgaii 
maitravarunam vrahmajyam abhi varsati | nasmai samitis kal- 
pate na mitram nayate vasam z 2z +tasuiimati carati vrahma- 
jaya Salam panktis pradisag catasrah | yah ksatriyas punar 
enam dadatu sa divo daramh yayatu prapinam z 3 z punar- 
daya vrahmajayam raja kalpe na padyate | duryone ‘sma 0sa- 
dhir yakasyabhivipasyati z 4 z visam usnaty aparh visam usnati 
virudham | yo vrahmajayam na punar dadati tasmai devas 
svadhitim digdhath asyan z 5 z uta yat patayo dasa striyas 
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pirve ‘vrihman&h | vrahma ced dhastam agrahit sa eva patir 
ekadh&’ z 6 z vrahmana eva patir na raj& nota vaisyah | tat 
siryas pravruvann eti paicabhyo manavebhyah z 7 z 5 z 

St. 1 is S$. 5.17.18; st. 2 is 5.19.15; stt. 6 and 7 are 
§.5.17.8 and 9. In la Edgerton suggests dohaya which is 
in some ways better than dohy&; in 3c he would read dive, 
and perhaps dharam. In 3c dad&ti might be read; the whole 
stanza is unclear to me. 


17 
(S. 5. 18, in part.) 

{f. 118a 2] naitarh te devadadu[3]s tubhyam nrpate attave 
ma vrahmanasya rajanya gam jighatso nadyah aksa[4|dugdho 
rajanyas papanmam apardajitah | sa vrahmanasya gam adya- 
tadvya [5] jivani ma Sv nir vai ksattram nayati hanta 
varco gnir valabdhah prtannotu rastram [6] yo vrahmanam 
devabandhum hinasti tasya pitfndm apy etu lokam. | devapi- 
(7]yims carati martyesu garagirtyo bhavaty asthibhiyam yo 
vrahmanam manyate anna[8|m eva sa visasya pivati taimata- 
sya visa sa pivati taimatarn paSyann agnim pra [9] sidati| yo 
vrahmanasya Sraddhanam abhi nara manyate satapastha ni 
sida[10]ta tam na Ssikhanota niskidarn anna yo vrahmana 
nandas sadv anamita manya[11]te | ya enam hanya mrda ma- 
nyamano devapi banakadmo na cinta san tasce [12] andho 
hrdaye agni bandho ubhainam dasto nabhasi carantam | na 
vrahmano [13] hinsitavagnes priyatama tanih somo hy 
asya dayadda indro syabhisa[14]stipat. | agnir vai nas pada- 
vaya somo dayada ucyate | jayatabhi[l5jSasta indras tat 
satyam devasambhitarn | avistitaghahavisa prajakir i[l6]va 
Sarmana | vrahmanasya rajanyas trpsisa gaur anddyah 
z6z 

naitam te devi adadus tubhyam nrpate attave | ma vrahma- 
hasya rajanya gam jighatso ‘nidyam z 1 z aksadrugdho ra- 
janyas papa Stmaparajitah | sa vrahmanasya gam adydd adya 
jivani ma évah z 2 z nir vai ksatrath nayati hanti varco ‘gnir 
ivalabdhah pra dunoti rastram | yo vrahmanam devabandhum 
hinasti na sa pitrnam apy etu lokam z 3 z devapiyus carati 
martyesu garagirno bhavaty asthibhayan | yo vrahmanam ma- 
hyate annam eva sa visasya pibati taimatasya z 4 z visam 
9 JAOS 42 
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sa pibati taimatamh pasyann agnizh pra sidati | yo vrabmana- 
sya sad dhanam abhi narada manyate z 5 z Satapastha nj 
sidata tam na Saknoti niskhidam| annazh yo vrahmanan 
nandan svadv admiti manyate z 6 z ya enam hanyan mrdun 
manyamano devapiyur dhanakaémo na cittat | sath tasyendro 
hrdaye agnim indha ubhe enam dvisto nabhasi carantam z 7 z 
na vrahmano hifsitavyo ‘gneh priyatama tanith | somo hy 
asya dayada indro ‘syabhigastipah z 8 z agnir vai nas pada- 
vayah somo dayada ucyate | jayate ‘bhisasta indras tat satyam 
devasamhitam z 9 z avistitaghavisé prdakir iva carmana | vra- 
hmanasya rajanya trstaisa gaur anaddya z 10 z 6 z 

The text as edited is verbally fairly close to that of §. 
For 6a S. has Satapastham ni girati, and 6c has malvas for 
our nandan (ms. nandas). For 9cd S. has (in its st. 14) han- 
tabhisastendras tatha tat vedhaso viduh; it would improve our 
text to read ‘bhisastim. St. 5ab is new; cd = S. 5. 19. 9cd, 
S. 5. 18. 8—12 and 15 do not appear in this hymn according 
to our ms.; all but 12ab appear in the next hymn. There 
is no reason to object to the Ppp. arrangement except that 
the number of stanzas in the hymn is less than the norm for 
this Book 9. 


18 
(Stanzas from §. 5. 18 and 19.) 

[f.118a 17] isur iva digdha nrpate prdakir iva gopate | sa vra- 
hmanasyesun di[18]gdha taya vidhyatu pitaya | tiksna isavo 
vrahmana hetisanto yam assa[19]nti Sarvyan ni sA mrsam | 
anihayati tapasd manyuna cota d*rad abhinda/f. 119a)nti 
te taya | jihva bhya bhavati kunmalam vai nadika danta 
tapasasiddhi[2|)gdha tebhir vrahma vidyatu devapiyam 
nirjala4i vanurbhir devajiiteh ye vra[3|hmanam_ hinsitaras 
tapasvinam manisinam vrahmacaryena Srantarn ava/4jnti- 
mad bhavita rastram esam tapasaiva nihatarmn nanu vetu 
ye sahasram ara[5]jamn aSarn daSsatad uta tebhyas pra vra- 
vimi tva vaitahavyas parabhuvam gau/6|r eva tan hanya- 
mano vdaitavyan ivacarat.| ye keSaraprapumdayas carv- 
ma[7|da upecararn abhimatra jayanti nod ivi divi pasprsam 
srga hin[8]satva vrahmim amumbhavyam parabhuvam | ye 
vrhatsdmanam 4Afigirasam Alpa[9]yarn vrahmanarn janah| 
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tetvak stokdm ubhayddan yat stokdny Amayat. | [10] ye 
yrahmanam pratyusthivarh yas casmai Sulkam isire | astras 
te madhye kilya[ll]yas keSan akhddantdsate | astapadi ca- 
turaksi catuSsrota ca{12]turhanuh dvijihva dviprana bhitva 
si rastram avi dhiinute z [13] z 7 z 

In f.119a 1 the margin corrects bhya to dya and ddhi to di. 

Read: isur iva digdha nrpate prdakir iva gopate|s& vrahma- 
nasyesur digdha taya vidhyati piyatah z 1 z tiksnesavo vrahmana 
hetimanto yim asyanti Saravyam na s& mrsa | anuhdya tapasa 
manyuna cota dirad ava bhindanti te taya z 2 z jihva jya 
bhavati kulmalamh vai nadika dant&s tapasa sudigdhah | tebhir 
wahma vidhyati devapiyum nirjalair dhanurbhir devajitaih 
23 z ye vrahmanam hinsitaras tapasvinazh manisinarh vrahma- 
caryena Srantam | avartimad bhavité rastram esaih tapasaiva 
nihatara fnanu vetut z 4 z ye sahasram arajann dsan dasasata 
uta | tebhyas pra vravimi tva vaitahavyis parabhavan z 5 z 
giur eva tan hanyamana vaitahavyan ivacarat | ye +kesara- 
prapumdayas caramajam apeciran z 6 z atimatra ajayanta nod 
iva divam aspysan | prajam hinsitva vrahmanim asaimbhavyam 
parabhavan z 7 z ye vrhatsimanam A@iigirasam arpayan vrah- 
mana janah | +tetvak stokim ubhayddan yat stokany dmayat+ 
z8z ye vrahmanam pratyasthivan ye caismai suklam Igire | 
asnas te madhye kulyayds keSan khadanta Asate z 9 z ast&padi 
caturaksi catussrotra caturhanuh | dvijihva dviprana bhitva sa 
ristram ava dhinute z 10 z7 z 

St. 4 is new. S. 5.18. 11b has avatirat which perhaps should 
be read in Ppp. 6b; and 6c looks very like a corruption of 
the form in S. The S. reading of 5.19. 2cd is petvas tesim 
ubhayadam avis tokany Avayat; perhaps this should be read 
in Ppp. st. 8, with ubhayadann as emended by Whitney. 


19 
(Cf. S. 5. 19.) 

(f£ 118b 13] vrahmagavi paSyamana ydvat sabhi vajanga- 
he | te[14]jo rastrasya nir hanti na viro jayate puman. 4kra- 
manena vai deva [15] dvisanto ghnanti paurusam te Ajarh 
vrahmajam ksettre ta anrtavadi[16)nam. | visam etad deva- 
krtarhn raja varuno avravit. | te vrahmanasya [17] gam du- 
gdhvA rastre jagara kas cana | tad vai rastram 4 sravati 
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bhinnam na[18]vam ivodakarn | vrahmano yatra jiyate tad 
rastram 4 sravati chinnarh [19] navam ivodakarh | vrahmano 
yatra jiyate tad rastrarn havi duschuna | [20] ekasatarn vai 
javata bhimir ya dvidhiinatas praja hinsatva vrahmi[f. 119a]m 
amimbhavyam parabhuvam | yam ud 4jarh grsayo mani- 
sinaS Sapusatam vrhatirn [2] devajiitam | sa vrahmajyam 
pacati padyamana rastram asya vrhati yas ca varcah [3] 
vaca vrahmanam ischati jamiyam hanti cibhya mittraya 
satye druhyati yam deva ghnanti paurusam. z 8 z 

In the top margin of f. 119a stands pacyama above padya- 
mana of line 2. 

Read: vrahmagavi pacyamana yavat sabhi vijaigahe | tejo 
rastrasya nir hanti na viro jayate puman z 1 z akramanena 
vai deva dvisanto ghnanti pirusam | te ajan vrahmajyan 
ksetre ‘thanrtavadinam z 2 z visam etad devakrtam raja varuno 
avravit | na vrahmanasya gai jagdhva rastre jagara kas cana z3 
z tad vai rastram 4 sravati bhinnim navam ivodakam | vrab- 
mano yatra jiyate tad rastram hanti ducchuna z 4 z ekagatam 
vai janataé bhimir ya vyadhinuta | prajam hinsitva vrihmanim 
asambhavyam parabhavan z 5 z yam ud Ajan rsayo manisinas 
}Sapusataim vrhati devajiitam |s& vrahmajyarh pacati pacyama- 
na rastram asya vrhati yac ca varcah z 6 z vaca vrahmanam 
icchati +jamiyam hanti cittya | mitraya satye druhyati yam 
deva ghnanti pirusam z 7 z 8 z 

Stt. 2,6, and 7 are new; st.5—S 5.18.12. Edgerton suggests 
saptasatam in 6b. In st. 7 we need an accusative; jamim ayam 
is the only suggestion I have. 


20 

[f.119a 4] ekapas chanda ekakdsi[5]fi ca ta Apnoti cava 
ca rundhe prathamaya ratnya prathamaya samidha dvi- 
pa[6]$ chando dvipadas ca paSiin. tad A4pnoti cava ca rundhe 
dvitiyaya ratnya [7] dvitiyaya samidha z tripas chandas 
trin$ ca lokan. sa tad A4pnoti c4[8]va carundhe trtiyay4 ratny4 
trtiyaya samidha|catuspas chandas catuspa[9]das ca pasiin. tad 
apnoti cava ca rundhe caturthya ratnya caturthya samidha | 
pafica [10] di$sas pafica predi$sas tad apnoti cava ca rundhe 
paficamya ratnya paficamya sa[ll]midha | traistubhams 
chando virajarn svardjam samrdajarn tad Apnoti cava ca 
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rundhe [12] sasthya ratnya sasthya samidha | sapta pranam 
saptapanam saptarsis ca tad apno[13]ti cava ca rundhe sapta- 
mya ratnya saptamya samidha | ojas ca teja$ ca saha[14]$ ca 
balarh ca tad apnoti cava ca rundhe astamy4 ratnya astamya 
samidha | [15] ambha$ ca maha$S ca annam ca annddyam 
ca tad Apnoti cava ca rundhe navamyéa ra[16|tny4 navamya 
samidha | vrahma ca ksattrarn cendriyarn ca vrahmana- 
varcasam ca tad 4[17]pnoti cava ca rundhe daSamyd ratnya 
dagamya samidha | visvavdsu ca sarva[18]vasu ca tad apnoti 
cava ca rundhe ekadaSa ratnyekadasy4 samidha [19] pafiktarns 
chandas prajapatirn sarmvatsaram tad Apnoti cava rundhe 
dvadasya ratnya dvaff. 119b]dasya samidha z 9 z 
Read: ekapaic chanda ekapadas ca pagin sa tad Aapnoti ciiva 
ca rundhe prathamaya ratrya prathamaya samidha z 1 z dvipac 
chando dvipadaS ca pasgin ° * « rundhe dvitiyayaé ratrya 
dvitlyaya samidha z 2 z tripac chandas triis ca lokan sa °°» 
rundhe trtiyaya ratrya trtiyaya samidh& z 3 z catuspac chandas 
catuspadas ca pasiin sa ° * ° rundhe caturthya ratrya caturthya 
samidha& z 4 z paiica digas paiica ca pradigas sa ° ° * rundhe 
paicamya ratrya paiicamya samidha z 5 z traistubhat chando 
virajaia svarajaia samrajara sa ° °° rundhe sasthya ratrya sasthya 
samidh& z 6 z sapta pranan saptapaindn saptarsiié ca sa °° 
rundhe saptamya ratrya saptamya samidha z 7 z ojas ca tejas 
ca saha$ ca balat ca sa ° * © rundhe astamy& ratryastamya 
samidha z 8 z ambhas ca mahas cannath cainnadyam ca sa 
° rundhe navamya ratrya navamya samidha z 9 z vrahma 
ca ksatraza cendriyam ca vrahmanavarcasam ca sa °° ° rundhe 
dafamya ratrya dasamya samidha z 10 z viévavasu ca sarva- 
vasu ca sa ° + * rundha ekadagya ratrydikadasya samidha 
211 z p&iktam chandas prajapatit sathvatsaram sa tad dpnoti 
cava ca rundhe dvadasya ratrya dvadasya samidha z 12 z 9 
Zanu 3 Zz 


21 
[f.119b 1] of yo va ekaSaravam nirvaped ekarsim eva- 
[2jnu nivapet. | esa va eka rsir yad agnih eka rsim caiva 
lokarn ca[3]va rundhe | eka rsir iva tapatye eka rsir iva 
didiya eka rsi[4jr ivannado bhavati | ya evar vada | sa 
evam vidvan prasniyad etam eva [5] devatarm manasadhya- 
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yed eka rses tva caksusA paSyami eka rses tva [6] hasta- 
bhyam 4rabhed eka rses tvasyanu prasnamy eka rses 
tva jathare sa{7|dhayamiti sa yatha hutam istarmn prarsniyad 
evadinam prasnati vai dviSa[8]ravarn nirvapet pranapanav 
evavanu nirvaped ete ve pranapanau [9] yan miéatarisva 
cagnis ca | pranapandu caiva lokam cava rundhe jyog ji- 
[10]vati sarvam dyur eti na pura jarasah pramiyate yah 
prasniya[ll]d etém eva devatarh manasddhydyet pranapa- 
nayos tva caksusA pa{l2]Syami | pranapanayos tva hasta- 
bhyam 4rabhet pranapanayos tvasya[13]nu prasnami pri- 
napanayos tva z vai tri$Sardvam nirvapet triny eva [14] 
trikadrukadrukany anu nirvaped etani vai trini  trika- 
drukany anu [15] nir vaped etani vai trini trikadrukany 
ajuryajus samani ya{l6|jtinsi vrahmanarn vrahma ciiva 
lokam cava rundhe vrahmanavarcasi [17] bhavati yas pra- 
Sniyad etam eva devatam manasadhydyed vrahmanas tva 
[18] caksus4 paSyami vrahmanas tva hastabhyam drabhed 
vrahmanas tvamyena pra[l19]Snami vrahmanas tva z vai 
catu$aravam nirvapes catasra evorvir anu ni[20|rvaped eta 
vai Scatasra urvir yad diSo disa$ cdiva lokarn cava rundhe 
ka/f. 130a}lpante smai di$So disdm priyo bhavati yas prasni- 
yad etam eva devataém mana{2|sadhyadyed disanam tva 
caksus4 paSyami disanam tva hastabhyam 4rabhed di[3]sanam 
tva caksusa pasSyami disanam tva hastabhyam 4rabhed disa- 
nam tvamye[4]na prasnami disanam tva z vai paficaSaravam 
nirvaped vai$vanaram eva pafica[5|mirdhanam anu nirvaped 
ete vai vaiSvanaras paficamirdha yad dy4us ca prthivi ca [6] 
rasavatiparn vai$vanaram caiva lokam cava rundhe vaisvi- 
naram tapati vaiSvanariva [7] didadya vaisvanarivannado 
bhavati yas prasniyad etam eva devatam mana[8]sadhyayad 
vaiSvanarasya tva caksusA paSyami vai$vanarasya tv4 ha- 
stabhya[9]m 4rabhed vdaiSvanarasya tvasyena prasnami 
vai$vanarasya tva hastabhyam 4ra{l0|bhed vaisvanarasya 
tvasyena prasnami vaiSvanarasya tva z vai satSaravam 
nirvape[l1l1]t sadyamna eva devadn anu nirvaped ete vii 
sadyavano deva yad rtava rtins cai[l2]va lokarn cfva 
rundhe kalpantaismai rtavo nartiisv Avrscatu rtiinam [13] 
priyo bhavati yas prasniyad etam eva tar manasadhyayed 
rtindrn tva [14] caksusA paSyAmi rtiinadm tva hastabhyam 
arabhed rtinadm tvasyena pra[l5|snami rtinam tva vai 
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saptaSaravarh nirvape saptarsin evanu nirvape[16]d ete vai 
saptarsayo yat pranapanavyana saptarsin$ cdiva lokarm 
cava [17] rundhe saptarsir iva tapati saptarsir iva didaya 
saptarsivannado [18] bhavati yas prasniyad etém eva deva- 
tam manasadhyayet saptarsinam [19] tvarn caksusa4 pasyami 
saptarsinadm tva hastabhyam drabhet saptarsina[20|syena 
prasnami saptarsinam tva z z yo va astaSaravam nirva- 
pe[f. 130b]d viradjas evasta@padin anu nirvaped esa vava 
virad astapadir yad dy@us ca [2] prthivi capas cosadhayas 
ca virajad yasmin$ ca loke musmins ca vai[3]raja rsabha 
ity anem ahur yas praSniyad etam eva devatarn manasa- 
[4|dhyed virajas tva caksusa paSy4mi virdjas tva hastabhyam 
arabhed vira[5|jas tva caksus& paSyAmi virdjas tva hasta- 
bhyam drabhed virdjas tva[6]syena prasnami virajas tva 
z1z Vai navaSaravam nirvapen navaya(7|mna eva devan 
anu nirvaped ete vai navayavano deva yan masa masa{8]s 
caiva lokarn cava rundhe kalpante smai masa masanam 
priyo bhavati [9] yas prasniyad etam eva devatarh mana- 
sidhyayen masanam tva call0|ksusA pasyami masanam 
tva hastabhyam arabhen masanam tvdsyena [11] prasnami 
masanam tva z vai daSaSaravam nirvapedam eva dhenum 
a[l2]nu nirvaped esa vavav ida dhenur yad yajfias pasgava 
idarn cadiva dhe[{13]nurn ca yajfiarn ca lokam ca pasts cava 
rundhe kalpante smai ido idam [14] priyo bhavati yas 
prasniyad etam eva devatam manasadhyayed i[15|dayas 
tva caksusa paSyamidayas tva hastabhyam drabhed ida- 
(l6]yas tvasyena prasnamidayas tva z z yo va ekadasa- 
ga[17|ravam nirvaped rohitam evanu nirvaped esa vai ro- 
hito yad indra indram [18] caiva lokam cava rundhe kalpante 
smai indriya vai priye indraS ca bhava{l19]ti yas prasniyad 
etam eva devatam manasadhyayed indrasya tva [f 131a] 
caksusA paSyamindrasya tva hastabhyam drabhed indrasya 
tvasyena prasnamindra[2|]ndrasya tva jathare z z yo vai 
dvadaSaSaravam nirvaped viSvamni eva [3] devan anu nir- 
vaped ete vai viSve deva yad idarh sarvamh vi$Svans cdiva 
deva lo[4]karn cava rundhe kalpante smai vi$ve devah 
priyo viSvesam devanam bhava[5]ti ya evarn veda | sa evam 
vidvan prasniyad etam eva devataérn manasddhy4|[6|yed 
vigvesath tva devanam caksusa paSyami viSvesarh tva de- 
vanam hasta[7}bhyam drabhed visvesém tva devanam 
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asyena prasnami visvesam tva devanarn [8] tva jathare sa- 
dayamiti sa yatha humam istarn prasniyad evdinarn pra- 
$na[9]ti z x z 

Read: yo va ekaSaravam nirvaped ekarsim evanu nirvapet | 
esa va ekarsir yad agnih | ekarsith cdiva lokarh cava rundhe | 
ekarsir iva tapaty ekarsir iva didaydikarsir ivannado bhavati 
ya evam veda | sa evath vidvan prasniyad etaim eva devatam 
manasadhyayet z 

ekarses tva caksusa pasyamy ekarses tva hastabhyam arabhe | 
ekarses tvasyena praSnamy ekarses tva jathare sadhayami z 
iti sa yatha hutam istath prasniyad evainam prasnati z 1 z 

yO vai dvisaravam nirvapet pranapanav evanu nirvapet | ete 
vai pranaipandu yan matarifva cagnis ca | pranapanau caiva 
lokaia cava rundhe | jyog jivati sarvam dyur eti na pura jara- 
sah pra miyate ya evar veda|sa°°° z 

pranapanayos tva caksus&é pasyami pranapanayos tva hasta- 
bhyam drabhe | pranapanayos tvasyena prasnami pranapanayos 
tva jathare sidhayimi z iti sa**°*z2z 

yO vai triSaravarh nirvapet triny eva trikadrukany anu nirva- 
pet | etani vai trini trikadrukanpi yad reas sfimani yajiisi 
vrahmanam | vrahma caiva lokam civa rundhe | vrihmana- 
varcasi bhavati ya evam veda |sa° °° z 

vrahmanas tva caksus& pasyimi vrahmanas tva hastabhyim 
arabhe | vrahmanas tvisyena prasnimi vrahmanas tva jathare 
sidhayami z iti sa°**z3z 

yo vai catuSsaravam nirvapec catasra evorvir anu nirvapet | 
eta vai catasra urvir yad disah | digas caiva lokam cava rundhe | 
kalpante ‘smai digo disarm priyo bhavati ya evarh veda | sa °° °z 

diganam tvai caksus& pasyami disinam tva hastabhyam 
arabhe | disinam tvasyena prasnaimi disinaih tva jathare sa- 
dhayami z itisae**z4z 

yO vai paficaSaravam nirvaped vaisvanaram eva paiicamitr- 
dhanam anu nirvapet | esa vai vaiSvinaras paicamirdha yad 
dyaus ca prthivi ca +rasiavatipaih | vaisvanarath caiva lokam 
cava rundhe | vaiSvanara iva tapati vaisvanara iva didaya vais- 
vanara ivannido bhavati ya evam veda | sa °° ° z 

vaisvanarasya tva caksus& paSyami vaiSvanarasya tva hasta- 
bhyam arabhe | vaisvanarasya tvasyena prasnami vaisvanarasya 
tva jathare sadhayami z iti sa*°>°z5z 

yo vai satSaravar nirvapet sadyamna eva devan anu nirvapet | 
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ete vai sadyamano deva yad rtavah | rtins caiva lokath cava 
rundhe | kalpante ‘sma rtavo nartusv AvyScyatartiinai priyo 
bhavati ya evath veda|sa°°- z 

rtinam tva caksus& pasyamy rtinam tva hastabhyaim drabhe | 
rtinath tvasyena prasnimy rtinim tva jathare sidhayami z 
itisa***’z6z 

yO vai saptaSaravam nirvapet saptarsin evanu nirvapet | ete 
vai saptarsayo yat prainapanavyanah | saptarsiis caiiva lokath 
cava rundhe | saptarsir iva tapati saptarsir iva didiya sap- 
tarsir ivannado bhavati ya evam veda |sa °° ° z 

saptarsinaih tva caksus& paSyami saptarsinam tva hastabhyam 
irabhe | saptarsinam tvasyena prasnami saptarsinam tva jathare 
sidhayami z itisa**°z7z 

yO va astaSaravam nirvaped virajam evastapadim anu nir- 
vapet | esa vai virid astapadir yad dyauS ca prthivi capas 
cdusadhayas ca | virajaty asmins ca loke ‘musmins ca| vairaja 
rsabha ity enam ahur ya evam veda |sa °° z 

virajas tva caksus& pasyami virajas tva hastabhyam drabhe | 
virajas tvasyena prasnami virajas tva jathare sidhayami z iti 
sarceez8z 

yO vai navaSaravarh nirvapen navayamna eva devin anu 
nir vapet | ete vai navayamano deva yan masah | masa$ caiva 
lokata cava rundhe | kalpante ‘sm&i masi mi&sainaih priyo 
bhavati ya evarh veda|sa°°*z 

masanim tva caksusé pasyami masanim tva hastabhyaim 
irabhe | masanaizh tvasyena prasnami masinam tva jathare 
sidhayami z iti sa***z9z 

yo vai daSagaravai nirvaped idim eva dhenum anu nirvapet | 
esa va ida dhenur yad yajiias paSavah | idamh caiva dhenum 
ca yajiath ca lokata ca pasins civa rundhe | kalpante ‘sma ida 
idaih priyo bhavati ya evan veda|sa°*°*z 

idayas tva caksus& pasyamidayds tva hastabhyam drabhe | 
idayas tvasyena prasnaimidayas tva jathare sadhayami z iti 
saeeez10z 

yo va ekadaSaSarivam nirvaped rohitam evanu nirvapet | esa 
vai rohito yad indrah | indrar c&iva lokam cava rundhe | kalpante 
‘sma indriy& vai priya indrasya bhavati ya evar veda | sa °° °z 

indrasya tva caksusa paSyamindrasya tva hastabhyam arabhe | 
indrasya tvasyena prasnimindrasya tvi jathare sadhayami z 
itisase*zillz 
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yO vai dvadaSaSaravam nirvaped viSvan eva devan anu nir- 
vapet | ete vai visve deva yad idam sarvam | viSvais caiva 
devin lokam cava rundhe | kalpante ‘smai vigve devah priyo 
vigvesamn devanath bhavati ya evath veda | sa evath vidvan 
prasniyad etiam eva devatim manasadhyayet z 

visvesain tva devanaim caksus& pasyami visvesamh tva devanan 
hastabhyam drabhe | visvesish tvi devanim Asyena prasnami 
vigvesaiih tvi devanam jathare sadhayami z iti sa yatha hutam 
igstath pr&Sniyad evainath prasnati z 12 z 1 z 

The ms seems to count this as two hymns, the first ending 
being indicated in f.130b 7, but the unity of these groups has 
induced me to count them together as one hymn: moreover 
the norm in this book seems to be 12 stanzas. The ms at 
f. 130b 14 has kalpante smai ido id&m as if from stem id, but 
elsewhere in the immediate context the stem is clearly ida so 
we might emend to ida idanam. 


22 


[f.131a 9] im@m s&tam nir vapa odanasya tasya pantha 
mucyatam kilvi[10]sebhyah abhi drohad enaso duskrtas ca 
punatu ma pavanais pavitrah bhadrau [11] hastau bhadra 
jihva bhadram bhavatu me vacah mahyarn pavitram oda- 
nam vrahmana ni{l2]jr vapamasi | hastabhyam nir vapi- 
masi | yan me garbhe sati mata cakdra [13] duskrtarn ayam 
ma tassad odanas pavitras patv anhasah | yad urvacinam 
ai[l4]kahayanad anrtarn kirn codimah yad duskrtarn yas 
chamalam yad enas cakrma [15] vayam yan méatararn yat 
pitararn yad rajamadriyamSisah yan méatrghna [16] yat 
pitrghna bhriinaghnd yat sahaSimah cyavadata kunakhina 
stenena[17] yas cahasimah SuSundanam pauscalanam tat krnam 
yad annam 4simah [18] yad apam api jahur munmrijy apapi 
sodakam. z 1 z yad ukta [19] vamanyato vayam vrahma- 
nasya nijaghnunsu padavagam upedima | yad vra-[f. 131] 
hmacarye snatacarye anrtarn kirn codima kilasena dusScar- 
mana vande yat saha[2|simad dharabhisiktena ma | yatra 
ksettram abhi tisthatasvarn va yar nir emi[3]se yad aksesu 
hiranyaye gosv aSvesu yad dhane anrtarn kimn codima ca- 
ksu[4]r jaya svam dasim sttikam lohitavatim asuddham 
yad ipeyima | [5] parividyas parividanenabhyavastra tena 
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paribhaksatena dvidustipatya [6] yat sahasima | yad ukta- 
sidam vimejamad vimeyam dhanakaémya ya [7] dvaye kar 
ya traye kam upaydi kam iti yad dadau yat paramana Sa- 
(S]valam apakvarh mansam 4Ssimah z 2 z yad annam asim 
va[9]yam ad annam annakamyodanasyapi Sacya | yad vi- 
dvanso yadi [10] vidvaso anrtam kim codimah ayam ma 
tasmad odanas pavitra[ll|s patv anhasah yed devasya sa- 
vitus pavitram sahasradhararm vitatham hi{12|ranmayam 
yenendrav apunamnéartisartyas tenadyarh mam sarvapasum 
puna[13}tu | yenapunat savita revatir atho yenapunita va- 
runasya vayah [14] yenema visva bhuvanani pitas tendyam 
mam sarvapasum puna[1l5]tu | atikramasi duritarn yad eno 
jahami ripurn [16] parame sadhasthe | yenendrava pu- 
namnati duritarn yad eno jahami [17] ripum parame sa- 
dhasthe yenendrava punamnati duskrtas tham 4 ruhe[{18]ma 
sukrtasu lokarn ma yaksmamm ihamistam 4drihanto vi-{19] 
gatu nah samaiva punyam astu no trnarn nayatu duskrtarn 
imam pa[20|cadmy odanarh pavitrarn pacanaya karh sa ma 
muficatu duskrtad vi$ma/f. 132a]$masmas cainasas pari z 4 z 

Read: imam +satain nir vapa odanasya tasya panthad mucya- 
taza kilbisebhyah | abhi drohad enaso duskrtac ca punatu ma 
pavanais pavitrah z 1 z bhadrau hastau bhadra jihva bhadram 
bhavatu me vacah | mahyam pavitram odanam vrahmana nir 
vapamasi hastabhyai nir vapimasi z 2 z yan mayi garbhe 
sati mata cakara duskrtam | ayath ma tasmad odanas pavitras 
patv anhasah z 3 z yad arvacinam dikahayanad anrtam kim 
codima |°*°z4z yad duskrtam yac chamalath yad enas 
cakyma vayam |° °° z 5 z yan mataramh yat pitaram yad va 
jamataram hiismah | ° * > z 6 z yan matrghna yat pitrghna 
bhrinaghna yat sahasima | * °° z 7 z Syavadata kunakhina 
stenena yat sahisima |* * * z 8 z Sundanam pauskalanam tat 
tkrnam yad annam aSima|°* °° z 9 z yad apam api +jahur 
munmyjy apapit sodakam | °° ° z 10 z yad uktav Amanyato 
vayath vrahmanasya nijaghnatsu ;+padavagam uj; pedima | 
‘°° z 112 yad vrahmacarye snatacarye ‘nrtam kit codima | 
*** 2122 kilasena duscarmana bandena yat sahasima | ° ° ° 
213 2 yad dharabhisiktena * * sahasima | * + ° z 14 z yatra 
ksetram abhitasthathasvara va yan niremise |* °° z 15 z yad 
akgesu hiranyaye gosv aSvesu yad dhane ‘nrtai kim codima | 
°° ez 16 z tcaksur jayam svam dasith sitikam lohitavatim 
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aSuddham yad upeyima | ° °° 217 z parividya +parivedanena- 
bhyavastratena paribhaksitena didisipaty& yat sahasima | ° » 
z18z yad tuktasidam vimejam+ yad vimeyath dhanakamyah | 
°° © 2 19z yad dvaye kam yat traye kam ubhaye kam iti yad 
dadau |* °° z 20 z yat paramanam Sevalam apakvam maisam 
afima | ° ° ° z 21 z yad annam Asima vayaih yad annam 
annakamya& odanasyapi Sacya |* ° ° z 222 yadi vidvaiso yadi 
vavidvanso ‘nrtaza kim codima | ayazh m& tasmad odanas 
pavitras patv anhasah z 23 z yad devasya savitus pavitrath 
sahasradharam vitatarm hiranmayam | yenendro apunad anartam 
artyas teniyarh mam sarvapasum punatu z 24 z yenapunat 
savita revatir atho yendpunita varunas ca vayah | yenema visva 
bhuvanini pita tenayata mam sarvapasurzh punatu z 25 z ati 
kramami duritam yad eno jahami ripram parame sadhasthe | 
yenendra eva punati duskrtas tam 4 ruhema sukrtam u lokam 
z 26 2 +~ma& yaksmamm ihdmistam drihanto vigatuy nah | 
samaiva punyam astu nas trnam nayatu duskrtam z 27 z imam 
pacamy odanata pavitraia pacanadya kam | sa m& muicatu 
duskrtad viSvasm&c cainasas pari z 28 z 2 z 

The restoration of a refrain in the edited text is done with 


confidence altho it involves making one hymn where the ms indi- 
cates three, as shown by the numerals in f.131a 19, f. 131b8; the 
unity of the material as edited is clear. For our 4ab see S. 10. 
5. 22ab; 5a=S. 7. 65. 2a; for 6ab cf. S. 6. 120. 1b; for Sab 
cf. S. 7. 65. 3ab; 13b—S. 7. 65. 3b; for st. 26 see TB. 3. 7. 12.5. 


23 

[f. 132a 1] sahasraksarn Satadharam rsibhis pavanarn [2] 
krtam | tena tena sahasradharena pavamanas punatu mam 
yena piitam antariksarn [3] yasmin vayur adhiSrutah yena 
puté dyavaprthivi apds piita atho svah yena [4] piite aho- 
ratre digas puta uta yena pradisah yena pitau siryascandra- 
masau [5] naksattrani bhiitakrtas saha yena puta | yena puta 
vedir agnayah paridhaya[6|s saha yena pita yena putam 
barhir ajyam atho havih yena piutau yajfio vasa[7|tkara 
hutahutih yena piitau vrihiyavabhyam yajfio adhinirmitah 
yena pi[8|tasva gavo atho pita ajayavah z 5 z yena pita 
rcas saj9]mani yajur vrahmana saha yena pitam yena pu- 
tan atharvafigiraso devata[10]s saha yena puta | yena pita 
rtavo yenantava yebhyas samvatsaro adhini[11]rmitah | yena 
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pita vanaspatayo vanaspatya osadhayo vidadha[12]s saha 
yena puta | yena puta gandharvapsarosas sarpapunyajanah 
saha [13] yena piitah yena pitas parvata himavanto vaisva- 
naras paribhavas saha ye[l4|na pitah yena puta nadyas 
sindhavas samudras saha yena putah yena pita [15] visve 
devas paramesthi prajapatih yena pitas prajapatih lokam 
vigvam [16] bhiitarn svar ajabhara | yena pitas sthanayitnur 
apam vatsas prajapatih yena pu[l7|tam rtarn satyarn tapo 
diksa piitayate | yena piitam idarn sarvam yad bhiitam yas 
ca [18] bhavyarh yena sahasradharena pavamanas punatu 
mam z 6 z 

Read: sahasraksarh Satadharam rsibhis pavanarh krtam | tena 
sabasradharena pavamanas pundtu mam z 1 z yena pitam 
antariksarza yasmin vayur adhigritah | tena ° > ° z 2 z yena 
pite dyavaprthivi apag puta atho svah | tend » ° ° z3z yena 
pute ahoratre digas puta uta yena pradifah | tend > ° z 4 z 
yena putau siryacandramasau naksatrani bhitakrtas saha yena 
putah | tend - ° * z 5 z yena pita vedir agnayah paridhayas 
saha yena putah | tend - ° > z 6 z yena pitam barhir ajyam 
atho havir yena puto yajiio vasatkaro hutahutih | tena - ° - 
z 7 2% yena putau vwrihiyava yabhyam yajio adhinirmitah | 
tenia c °° z 8 z yena pita agva gavo atho pita ajavayah | 
tend ° ° ° z29z yena pita rcas samani yajur vrahmanam 
saha yena pitam | tena ° - ° z 10 z yena pita atharvaigiraso 
devatas saha yena piut&h | tend > * * z 11 z yena puta rtavo 
yenartava yebhyah samvatsaro adhinirmitah | tena °° ° z 12 z 
yena puta vanaspatayo vanaspatya osadhayo virudhas saha 
yena putah | teni > ° ° z 13 z yena pité gandharvapsarasas 
sarpapunyajanah saha yena pitah | teni  * ° z 14 z yena 
pitas parvata himavanto vaisvanaras paribhavas saha yena 
putah | tend - ° ° z 15 z yena pita nadyas sindhavas samudras 
saha yena putah | tenie > +z 16z yena puta visve devas 
paramesthi prajapatih | tena ° ° ° z 17 z yena pitas prajapatir 
lokata viSvara bhitath svar ajabhara | tend ° * ° z 18 z yena 
pitas stanayitnur apam utsas prajapatih | tend °° ° z 19 z 
yena putam rtaz satyam tapo diksa pitayate | tend °° z 20 z 
yena pitam idarh sarvath yad bhitam yac ca bhavyam | tena 
sahasradharena pavamanas pundtu mam z 21 z 3 z 

The arrangement made for st. 7 may not be correct, as the 
ms. reading havih may indicate the end of a hemistich, At 
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the end of 19b piitayate for prajapatih would be much better, 
and possibly it should be read. 


24 
(S. 5. 20.) 

[f. 132a 18] uScairghoso [19] dundubhis satvanatham va- 
naspatyas sambhrta usriyabhih vacam khanvano [f. 132b] 
damayan sapattran sinhaiva dvesamn abhi tanstanayati | 
sinhaivattanidravayo vi[2|baddho abhikrandamn rsabho va- 
Sitam iva | nrs& tva vadhrayas te sapatnan indra[3]s te $usmo 
bhimatisahah sarhnjayan prtana irdhvamayu grhya grhnano 
[4] bahudha vi caksah z devim vacasagurassu medha §a- 
tfnfm upa bha[5jrassu vedah vrseva yiitham sahasam vi- 
dano gavyamn abha roha samdhanAjit su[6]ma viddhi hrda- 
yam paresam. hutva graman pracyuta yantu Sattravah [7] 
dundubhir vacarn prayatarm vadantim 4Srnvati nathita gho- 
[Slsabuddha nari putram dhavatu hamgrhydmittre bhitah 
samare vadhanah dhi[9|bhis krtas pi bharassu vacam ud 
dharsayas saptandm dayudhani amittrase[10]nanam abhija- 
jabhano dimad vala dundubhe sinrtavat. | pirvo du[11]ndu- 
bhe visahasva Satriin bhiimyds prsthe vada bahu rocamanah 
indrase[12|din satvanas samhuyasva | amittrair amittran 
ava jamghanihi antareso [13] nabhasi ghoso astu prthak 
te ddhanayo yantu sibham | abhi kranda stanayoya[14)tpi- 
pana Slokakrtraturyaya sraddhi safikrandanas prasraveno 
dhrsnu[l5|senas pravedakrd bahudha gramaghosi | srayo 
vadhvano vayunani [17] vidvan kirti bahubhyo vi bhaja 
dviraje z Sriyasketo vasudhis sahi[|7]yan mittrarn dadhanas 
tvisito vipascit. | afisiin iva $rava vrsane [18] drir gavyam 
dundubhe adhi nrtya vedah SatriisAm nisdd abhimatisa- 
[f.133a]ho gavesanah sahamanodabhrt. | vagvi mindram 
prtanayassu vdacam safigdma[2|jibhya esam ud vadehah 
abhyudusyan samatho gamistha madho jayata prtana[3]sad 
ayodhyah indrena klipto vitatha nicikyud yubhyotano dvi- 
satam yahi si[/4]bham. z 7 z 

Read: ucc&irghoso dundubhis satvanadyan vanaspatyas saii- 
bhrta usriyabhih | vacazh ksnuvano damayan sapatnan siha 
iva dvesann abhi tanstaniti z 1 z sinha ivastanid druvayo 
vibaddho abhikrandann rsabho vasitam iva | vrs tvarh vadhrayas 
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te sapatna indras te Susmo ‘bhimatisfhah z 2 z sathjayan 
prtand irdhvamayur grhya grhnano bahudha vi caksah | daivim 
yacam & gurasva vedhas Satrinaim upa bharasva vedah z 3 z 
vrseva yutham sahas& vidino gavyann abhi roha sandhanijit | 
juca vidhya hrdayath paresam hitva graman pracyuté yantu 
satravah z 4 z dundubher vacath prayatath vadantim asrnvati 
nathita ghosabuddha | nari putrazh dhavatu hastagrhyamitri 
bhita samare vadhanim z 5 z dhibhis krtas pra bharasva 
vacam ud dharsaya satvanim dyudhani | amitrasenaim abhi- 
jaijabhano dyumad vada dundubhe sinrtavat z 6 z piurvo 
dundubhe vi sahasva Satrin bhimyds prsthe vada bahu roca- 
manah | indramedi satvanas sai hvayasva mitrair amitran 
ava jaighanihi z 7 z antareme nabhasi ghoso astu prthak te 
dhvanayo yantu sibham | abhi kranda stanayotpipanas Slokakyn 
mitratiryaya Sraddhi z 8 z saikrandanas prastavena dhrsnu- 
senas pravedakrd bahudha gramaghosi | greyo vanvano vayu- 
nani vidvan kirtith bahubhyo vi bhaja dviraje z 9 z Sreyasketo 
vasudhitis sahiyan mitrarn dadbanas tvisito vipascit | ansin iva 
grava +vrsane ‘drir gavyath dundubhe adhi nortya vedah z 10 z 
fatrisan nisid abhimatisaho gavesanah sahamana udabbrt | 
vagvI mandram pra tanayasva vacam samgramajityayesam ud 
vadeha z 11 z acyutacyut samado gamistho mrdho jeta prtanasad 
ayodhyah | indrena klpto vidatha nicikyad dhrdyotano dvi- 
satam yahi sibham z 12 z 4 z 

In 3b if vicaksah is not acceptable perhaps vicaksah would 
be good. In 10c S has gravadhisavane, which might be restored 
here. The hymn shows a number of interesting variants from 
the text of S. Edgerton would read svardhi with § in 8d. 


25 
(fi. 133a 4] ima@s tapantv osadhir osadhindm ayam rasah 
a$vatthas te yam hr[5]dy agnir bhiito vy osatu pra patano 
mamadhya 
In c read ‘yarh, for e probably pra patanu mamadhyah. 


yatha siitarn laksA rakta majyendnu si[6]syadhyate | eva 
te kama sarpantv antv arthasu majjasu pra 

In a sitram seems probable, and raktam; for b I would 
suggest madhyenanu sisyadati: in cd read kamah sarpaty 
antar arthegu; read for e as in st 1. 
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yatha kusthas prayasyati yatha [7] dahyate arcisa | eva 
te dahyatam manah pra 

In a kusthas seems a little suspicious but I can suggest 
nothing else; for d read as st. le. 


pumsas kustharn pra ksarati stokadhibhir 4[8]bhrtah sa 
te hrdaye vivarta tan mandadhibhis tava pra | 

Again kusthath is suspicious; in b read stoka 4: in c | 
would suggest vavartti, in d tan mana 4», and e as in st. 1. 


esa te stoko hrdayam digde[9]vesu pra padyata | astra- 
khanam yathesta kamo vidyatu tamava pra z 

Read: esa te stoko hrdayath digdhevesuh pra padyatam | 
astrakhanam yathesita kimo vidhyatu tva mama pra patanu 
mamadhyah z 5 z 


hariteti Su[10|skaksas sarvada hrdaydmayi trihaste anyam 
aSchansur atho tva sabhi Socatu pra z 

Read ekga in a; I can do nothing with pada c; in d read 
saibhi, or perhaps cabhi. Read e as in st. 1. 


[11] Socinud astu te Sayanarn Socdnud apa veSanarn | sv- 
cim astu te mano yatha tvanaram4[12]|sa 

Considering merely the letters we might emend to Socinud 
and §okanud, but Socivad and Sokavad would seem better in 
the context; in b read api. In c Sucidam would seem possible 
but I would suggest sosidam; in d possibly tvam araso ‘sab. 
Only here is ‘pra’ (indicating repetition of le) lacking, and 
I would restore the pada. 


vacina manas sapro nir mam aya marmgathesu capanam 
tvabhi Socatu | stoka sto[13]ka uttarottara pra 

In a probably arvacinatzh manas, in b sathgathesu, but for 
the rest of ab I can suggest nothing. In c tapanar seems 
probable; for d read stokah stoka uttarottarah, for e as in st. 1. 


antar mahatu carmanosthivansebhir abhrtam sarvan ya- 
jfiah pra ya[l4|Sayad idadhibhis tava pra 

In padas ab I can make no suggestion: in c possibly yi- 
sayad; the rest seems possible, with e as in st. 1. The margin 
suggests ita for ida. 


hrdaye tu sam rddhyataém svair dansebhir esate | agnis 
ka[{15]masya yo mahan sa mahyam rundhayatu tva prah z8z 





read 


| su- 


inud 
or iD 
sible 
‘sah. 

and 
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Read: hrdaye tu sam rddhyatam svair dansebhir esate | 
agnis kamasya yo mahan sa mahyath randhayatu tva prapa- 
tanu mamadhyah z i0 z 

The numeral ‘8’ given in the ms. indicates the 8th kanda 
of the 4th anuvaka, thus ending this hymn here; but the 
abbreviations (here prah) indicating the refrain pada continue 
to st. 15 of my arrangement and then in st. 16 the pada is 
given in full; this fact and the subject-matter induce me to 
edit the next seven stanzas as part of this hymn. 


aSvam agnim Ajyarn [16] dra tani krnve manojavar | 
agni$ carum ivarcisa kdmo vidhyatu tva mama prah 

In ab we may probably read ajyam indram tan u and ¢ja- 
van; pada e as in st. 1. 

[17] z Sayanam agnadminam aésvatthasya savasinau cara- 
tum upatisthanta samadhibhi[18]r vi viddhyatam pra | 

In a I would suggest agna Asinam, in c possibly carantam 
uta tisthantaza; in d mamar, and possibly vidhya tam; pada 
e as in st. 1. 

carantim stha tisthantam asidam upa samsati | resma 
trnam eva majf. 133b]ttvatu vaharh kamaratho mama pra z 

The following suggestions may be possible; for a carantatn 
ca tisthantam ca, in b upamam sati; inc iva mathnatu, in 
d vahan; pada e as in st. 1. 


yathendrayasuran arundhayatu vrhaspa[2|tih eva tvam 
agne a$vatthan amiin amayam iha naya prah 

Read arandhayad in b, and probably mahyam in d; e as 
in st. 1. 


aham te manada[3|]dhe gudena saha medina | deva ma- 
nusya gandharvas te mahyarn randhayatu tva prah . 
Read mana & dade in a, randhayantu in d; e as in st, 1. 


[4] yathasvatthasya parnani nilayanti kada cana | evasau 
mama kame[5]na mava svapsit kada cana| pra patatato 
pamadhyah 

Read nilayanti in b; I believe that pada e here is intended 
to be the same as st. le. 


kustham tapanta marutas sa[6|dhyam dvarajanam svara- 
yanto arcisa yatha nas svapat katamas canahavaiva ga-[7] 
10 JAOS 42 
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$chan mamadhyah zz zz anu 7 zz ity atharvanika[8)pai- 
paladasakhayam navamas kanda samaptah zz zz 

Read: kustham tapanta marutas sidhyamh +dvarajanat sva- 
rayanto arcisa | yathd na svapat katamas canahavaiva gacchan 
mamadhyah z 17 2 5 z anu 42 

ity atharvanikapaippaladasakhayam navamas kandas sami- 
ptah zz 

In pada b we might read svarajanam, but the first two 
paidas are not clear; the general intent of the hymn is how- 
ever clear enough. 





THE PART PLAYED BY THE PUBLICATIONS OF 

THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT IN THE 

DEVELOPMENT OF PHILIPPINE LINGUISTIC 
STUDIES! 


Frank R. Buake 


Jouns Horxins University 


WHEN THE UNITED States took possession of the Philippine 
Islands at the close of the Spanish-American War in 1898, 
a great amount of work on the native languages had already 
been done, chiefly by the Spanish missionaries of the various 
religious orders, who compiled grammars, dictionaries, phrase- 
books, and religious manuals for the purpose of bringing the 


natives into the fold of the Roman Catholic Church. Of the 
forty or fifty different languages spoken in the Archipelago 
about two dozen had up to that time received more or less 
treatment, and were more or less familiar to students of Philippine 
matters. 

The seven principal languages, Tagalog, Bisaya (in its three 
chief dialects, Cebuan, Hiliguayna or Panayan, and Samaro- 
Leytean),? Iloko, Pampanga, Bikol, Pangasinan, and Ibanag, 





! My Bibliography of the Philippine Languages, Part I, JAOS 40 (1920) 
pp. 25—70, will be referred to in this article as BB. Since the publi- 
cation of this work, my friend, Prof. Otto Scheerer of the University of 
the Philippines at Manila, has sent me a type-written list of over a 
hundred additional titles (including 16 MSS), at least half of which are 
important works. These additional titles, which will furnish the basis 
for a supplement to BB to be published later, will be referred to in this 
article as S. 

2 The less known Bisaya dialects are the Haraya of the island of 
Panay, Bisaya of Mindanao, the dialect of Bohol, and the dialect of 
Masbate and Ticao. The Aklan dialect, mentioned by Beyer, Population 
of the Philippine Islands in 1916, pp. 24, 27, 40, as spoken on the island 
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were set forth in fairly good dictionaries and grammars,’ and 
were each represented by a considerable number of texts, 
chiefly of a religious character. Grammars and dictionaries 
of some sort, and a certain amount of text, also existed for 
the two Moro languages, Magindanao and Sulu, and for the 
Tiruray of Mindanao.5 Dictionaries and texts were available 
for the study of the Chamorro language of Guam (including 
a Spanish grammar in Chamorro), for the language of the 
Caroline Islands (also some few grammatical notes), and for 
the Gaddan(g) of North Luzon. For the Bagobo of Mindanao 
there was a fairly good dictionary, Bagobo-Spanish and Spanish- 
Bagobo with a few grammatical remarks. For the following 
there were short word-lists with some text or some brief 
grammatical discussion, or both, viz., Tagbanua (text, gram. 
remarks), Zambal (text), Kalamian (text),6 Negrito (gram. 
remarks), Palau (gram. remarks). The following were represented 
only by brief word-lists, viz., Atas, Bilaan, Ginaan, Igorot dialects 
(Banawe, Bontok, Benget, Lepanto), Manobo, Samal, Tagakaolo. 
Texts without word-lists or grammar were in existence for the 





of Panay, is perhaps the same as Haraya, which does not appear in Beyer 
as a Bisaya dialect. Scheerer in § mentions a dialect Aklan6én in the 
list of those languages of which he has collected stories, etc. Otherwise 
the name is entirely unknown to me. For the material available for the 
study of these dialects both before and after 1898, cf. table on p. 166f. 

3 Cf. my ‘Contributions to Comparative Philippine Grammar’, JAOS 27 
(1906) p. 323, n.2; also BB under the various languages. 

4 Cf. my article ‘Philippine Literature’, American Anthropologist, 13 
(1911) pp. 449—457. 

5 For the bibliography of these languages and those mentioned subse- 
quently in this paragraph, cf. BB, under language in question. 

6 The language here called Kalamian is the language so called by 
Jeroénimo de la Virgen de Monserrate (cf. BB 190). Whether the text 
BB 103, said by Retana to be in Agutayna=Kalamian, and the MS 
texts BB 453, 454, none of which I have seen, are in the same language, 
is not certain, as there is apparently more or less confusion between the 
names Kalamian and Kuyo (cf. next note). Beyer in Population of the 
Philippine Islands in 1916, Manila, 1917, p. 49, says Kalamian ‘is related 
to the Bisayan dialects, but is more like the Tagbanta speech of Palawan 
than anything else. A special dialect called Agutaino is said to be spoken 
on the small island of Agutaya’. Scheerer in his treatise on the Batan 
dialect (cf. below p. 151, No. 15) on p. 15 says he has reason to believe 
Kalamian is a Tagbania dialect: so also in S. 
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Batan of the Batan Islands (also some grammatical remarks), 
for the Isinay of North Luzon (including a Spanish grammar 
in Isinay) and for the Kuyo7 of the Kuyo Islands. The same 
is also true of the Llongot or Egongot of North Luzon, tho 
an otherwise unknown grammar of this language is listed by 
Barrantes (BB 218). References to the Tingyan of North 
Luzon are said by Conant to be contained in H. Meyer’s 
Eine Weltreise (BB 246), and the Igorot dialect of Abra 
province in North Luzon was represented by a single poem 
(BB 151). 

In addition to these works there were also a number of 
books or articles on special linguistic topics, and some in which 
the languages were treated from a comparative point of view. 
The most important of these special topics are, viz., the native 
alphabets, native poetry, the numerals, the Sanskrit element 
in Tagalog and Bisaya, the Chinese element in Malay, plant 
names, names of persons, and the Spanish of the Philippine 
Islands. Most of the works of a comparative character were 
merely comparative word and phrase lists, tho there were a 
few of some importance, viz., the general account of the 
languages of the Philippine group in Friedrich Miiller’s Grund- 
riss der Sprachwissenschaft (BB 258); Gabelentz (G. von der) 
and Meyer’s contributions to our knowledge of the Melanesian, 
Micronesian, and Papuan languages (BB 157); H. C. von 
Gabelentz’ article on the passive (BB 158); and Kern’s treat- 
ment of the connective particles (BB 197).9 Finally special 
linguistic bibliographies had been prepared by Blumentritt 
and Barrantes (cf. BB, pp. 25—28). 

Since the occupation of the Philippine Islands by the United 
States in 1898, the following five steps forward in Philippine 





7 Whether the texts given under Kuyo in BB are all in the same 
language, I cannot say. According to the Report of the Philippine 
Commission, 1900, vol. 3, p. 79, Calamian, Agutiano (sic! = Agutayna), and 
Coyuno (= Kuyo) are distinct languages or dialects; Beyer, op. cit., p. 25, 
seems to identify Kalamian and Kuyonon (= Kuyo). 

8 Cf. BB under Alphabets, Chinese, General Philippine Linguistics, 
Literature, Malay, Malayo-Spanish, Names, Numerals, Poetry, Sanskrit, 
Spelling. 

° Cf. BB under Comparative Philippine Grammar and Vocabulary, 
and General Philippine Linguistics. 
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linguistic studies may be noted. 1) Our knowledge of some 
of the better known languages, particularly Tagalog, has been 
increased and deepened: 2) additional texts in the native 
tongues, particularly portions of the Bible, have been published: 
3) a number of grammatical sketches and grammars of 
languages not before treated to any extent have appeared: 
4) a complete Bibliography of Philippine languages is in process 
of compilation: 5) considerable progress has been made in the 
scientific and comparative study of the languages. 

The object of the present article is to give some account 
of those government publications which deal either directly or 
indirectly with Philippine languages, and to consider to what 
extent the present status of Philippine linguistic studies is due 
to the activities of the United States government either in 
this country or in the Philippine Islands. 

The following is a list of books and articles of a more or 
less linguistic character, whose publication is the result of 
government support, arranged in the order of their publication: 
the numbers in parentheses are the numbers of the titles in 
BB; ESP = Ethnological Survey Publications, Department 
of the Interior (Philippines); BS — Government Bureau of 
Science, Division of Ethnology Publications, Manila (a conti- 
nuation of ESP); PJS = Philippine Journal of Science, published 
by the Bureau of Science, Manila. 

1. El archipiélago filipino: Collecién de datos ... Washington, 
1900, Tom. I, pp. 26—147 passim and pp. 221-—238 (trans- 
lated in Report of Philippine Commission for 1900, 
vol. III, pp. 14—128 passim and pp. 397—412). (8) 

. Mason, O.T. — Blumentritt’s list of the native tribes of 
the Philippines and the languages spoken by them. Report 
of the Smithsonian Inst. for 1899 (1901), pp. 527—547. 
(236) 

. The geographic names in the Philippine Islands. Special 
report of the U.S. Board on Geographic names, Washington, 
1901, pp. 59. (164) 

. Merrill, E.D.— A dictionary of the plant names of the 
Philippine Islands. Publications of Bureau of Government 
Laboratories, Manila, 1903, pp. 193. (240) 

. Porter, R.S.— A primer and vocabulary of the Moro 
dialect (Magindanau). Washington, 1903, pp. 77. (289) 
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. Reed, W. A.— Negritos of Zambales. ESP, II, 1, Manila, 
1904. (293) 

. Jenks, A. E.— The Bontok Igorot. ESP, I, Manila, 1905. 
(189) 

. Scheerer, O.— The Nabaloi dialect. FSP, II, 2, Manila, 
1905, pp. 97—178. (335) 

. Saleeby, N. M.—Studies in Moro history, law, religion. 
ESP, IV, 1, Manila, 1905. (312) 

. MacKinlay, W. E. W.— A handbook and grammar of the 
Tagalog language. Washington, 1905, pp. 264 + 6 charts. 
(217) 

. Census of the Philippine Islands, vol.I, Washington, 1905.(91) 
. Worcester, D. C.— The Non-Christian tribes of Northern 
Luzon. PJS, I, 1906, pp. 791—875. (377) 

. Smith, C.C.— A grammar of the Magindanao tongue. 
Washington, 1906, pp. 80. (353) 

. Saleeby, N. M.— History of Sulu. BS, IV, 2, 1908. (313) 
. Scheerer, O.—The Batan dialect as a member of the 
Philippine group of languages. BS, V,1, Manila, 1908, 
pp. 9—131. (337) 

. Conant, C. E.—“F” and “V” in Philippine languages, 
BS, V, 2, Manila, 1908, pp. 135—141. (105) 

. Clapp, W.C.—A vocabulary of the Igorot language as 
spoken by the Bontok Igorots: Igorot-English and English- 
Igorot. BS, V, 3, Manila, 1908, pp. 141—236. (99) 

. Swift, H.— A study of the Iloko language. Washington, 
1909, pp. 172. (354) 

. Christie, E. B.— The Subanuns of Sindangan Bay. BS, VI,1 
Manila, 1909. (97) 

. Barton, R. F.— The Harvest-feast of the Kiangan Ifugao. 
PIS, VI, D, 1911, pp. 81—103. (8) 

. Beyer, H. O. and Barton, R. F.— An Ifugao burial cere- 
mony. PJS, VI, D, 1911, pp. 227—252. (8) 

. M(iller)?, M. L. — Review of Allin’s ‘Standard English- 
Visayan dictionary’. PJS, VI, D, 1911, p. 281. (213) 

. Scheerer, O.— On a quinary notation among the [longots 
of Northern Luzon. PJS, VI, D, 1911, pp. 47—49. (338) 
. — Review of C. W. Seidenadel’s ‘The first grammar of the 
language spoken by the Bontok Igorot’. P/S, VI, D, 1911, 
pp. 271—281. (341) 
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. Miller, M. L.—The Mangyans of Mindoro, PJS, VII, D, 
1912, pp. 135—156. (248) 

. Schneider, E. E. — Notes on the Mangyan language. 
PIS, VII, D, 1912, pp. 157—178. (343) 

. Waterman, M. P.—A vocabulary of Bontok stems and 
their derivatives. BS, V,4, Manila, 1913, pp. 239—299. 
(374) 

. Elliott, C. W.—A vocabulary and phrase book of the 
Lanao Moro dialect. BS, V,5, pp. 301—328, Manila, 1913, 
(137) 

. Robertson, J. A.—The Igorot of Lepanto. PJS, IX, D, 
Manila, 1914, pp. 465—529. (98) 

30. Vanoverbergh, M.— A grammar of Lepanto Igorot as it 
is spoken at Bauco. BS, V, 6, Manila, 1917, pp. 331—425, 
(362) 

. Reyes, F. D.— Review of H. O. Beyer’s ‘Population of the 
Philippine Islands in 1916’. BJS, XILI, D, 1918, pp. 41—42. 
(301) 

In addition to these works and articles there are a few 
remarks in certain government reports on the general character 
and future of the native languages, and with regard to their 
use in the schools, viz.: 

32. Reports of Philippine Commission for 1901 and 1908. 
Washington, 1901, p. 539f; 1909, pp. 817—819. (8) 

33. Fifteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth annual reports of 
Director of Education. Manila, 1915, pp. 68—70; 1917, 
p. 20; and 1918, p. 54. (8) 

34. Report of Governor General for 1918. Washington, 1919, 
p. 110. (8) 

Of these, Nos. 22, 24,31 are reviews; Nos. 2, 3, 4 are lists 
of names; Nos. 1, 6,7, 9,11, 12, 14, 19, 20, 21, 25,29, to which must 
be added Nos. 32, 33,34, treat of languages only incidentally, 
their chief interest being ethnological or general; Nos. 15, 16, 23 
are special treatises on linguistic points; Nos. 17, 26,27 are word 
lists or dictionaries; Nos. 5,8, 10, 13,18,28,30 are grammars or 
grammatical sketches. 

Of the reviews, Nos.22 and 31 are brief and unimportant: 
No. 24 contains a long review of Seidenadel’s very creditable 
Bontok grammar, over three pages of which are devoted to an 
approbation of the author’s futile attempt to show that the 
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so-called passive verbs of the Philippine languages are not to 
be regarded as passive, but as active, because of the perfectly 
familiar fact that they correspond in meaning to the active 
verbs of other languages.1° 

Of the lists of names the only one that has any direct bearing 
on languages is No. 2, which is a list of the names of the chief 
tribes of the Archipelago with an indication of their habitat 
and language. This was very useful for a time, but is now 
superseded for the most part by H. O. Beyer’s Population of 
the Philippine Islands in 1916, published by the Philippine 
Education Co., Inc., Manila, 1917. 

The linguistic material in the third group of titles may be 
described as follows. No.1, El Archipiélago filipino, contains, 
in the discussion of the geography of the islands, a statement 
in the case of each island or district of the name or names 
of the language or languages spoken there. In addition to 
this there are about fifteen pages dealing with the native 
alphabets and general character of the Philippine languages, 
illustrated by a number of examples taken from the most 
important tongues, No.6, Reed’s Negritos of Zambales, contains 
in an appendix about four pages of comparative vocabularies 
of a hundred Zambal and Negrito words. Some words used 
by the Negritos are also discussed in the main body of the 
work. No.7, Jenks’s Bontok Igorot, contains a final chapter 
of twenty-two pages on language, chiefly a topically arranged 
vocabulary of Bontok. This chapter includes also a compara- 
tive vocabulary of about eighty English, Malay, Sulu, Benget 
Igorot and Bontok Igorot words. The preceding chapters 
serve to some extent as a commentary on the Bontok words 
in the vocabularies. No, 9, Saleeby’s Studies in Moro history, 
é., contains a number of plates giving specimens of native 
Moro texts, together with translations of the same in the body 
of the work; No. 14, his History of Sulu, gives the trans- 
lations of a number of Moro historical documents. No. 11, 
The Census, has on pp.412, 448,449, 461,515, and 516, some 
remarks on the languages. No. 12, Worcester’s Non-Christian 
Tribes, has on p. 861f. a few remarks on dialect groups. No. 19, 





10 Cf. my review of this work in American Journal of Philology, 
vol, 31, 3, whole No. 123, 1910, pp. 841—344. 
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Christie’s Subanuns, gives a good account of the region occupied 
by the Subanuns and of their subdivision into groups, and 
contains, moreover, about nine or ten pages of word lists and 
about four pages of native text and translation. Some words 
and phrases are also explained in the body of the work. 
No. 20, Barton’s Harvest-feast of the Kiangan Ifugao, contains 
several pages of Ifugao texts, and explains a number of 
Ifugao words. No. 21, Beyer and Barton’s Ifugao burial cere- 
mony, gives the explanation of a number of Ifugao words and 
expressions as well as the text and translation (about a dozen 
lines) of an Ifugao song. No. 25, Miller’s Mangyans, devotes 
two pages to a discussion of the native alphabet. No. 29, 
Robertson’s Jgorot of Lepanto, gives the meaning of a number 
of Igorot terms including the names of the months. The 
government reports, Nos. 32—34, deal briefly with the topics 
already mentioned above p. 152. 

Of the three treatises on special grammatical points, No. 15, 
Scheerer’s Batan dialect, investigates the relationship between 
Batan and the other Philippine languages and the Formosan 
dialects. It consists of four parts. First is given a lexical 
comparison of 113 Batan words with their semantic corre- 
spondents in 19 Philippine languages and in the chief Formosan 
dialects, preceded by a brief introductory description of the 
languages and a brief bibliographical list. Second there follows 
a discussion of the results of the lexical comparison, the general 
conclusion being that while Batan is undoubtedly a member 
of the Philippine group, it shows no special closer relationship 
with any of the other Philippine languages compared. There 
is also some brief comment on the Formosan dialects. The 
third part shows how Batan conforms to the general principles 
of word formation and derivation common to the Philippine 
languages, while part four discusses in some detail from a 
comparative point of view the important verbal derivatives 
made with the prefix i and with the suffixes en and an. The 
work has two appendices; the first giving the Apostles’ Creed 
in Batan preceded by the English and Spanish versions, and 
followed by the text a second time with interlinear English 
translation; the second adducing evidence to show that the 
llocano (Iloko) language is practically uniform thruout the 
territory in which it is spoken, with only slight dialectic 
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differences. No. 23, Scheerer’s Quinary Notation, is an interesting 
treatment of the peculiar system of counting by fives instead 
of by tens, employed by the Llongots of North Luzon. The 
article is based on an old catechism, the only Ilongot text 
available (BB 53). No. 16, Conant’s F'and V, discusses the various 
cases of the occurrence of these sounds, which are comparatively 
rare in the whole Malayan group, in the Philippine languages. 

Of the three word lists, No. 26, the Mangyan list of Schneider, 
is very brief, containing 109 words and the chief numerals 
compared with their cognates in other Philippine languages. 
The two Bontok Igorot vocabularies of Clapp, No. 17, and 
Waterman, No. 27, are much more extensive. The two works 
are complementary in character, Clapp’s containing the words 
arranged alphabetically without regard to root, in two parts, 
Igorot-English and English-I[gorot; Waterman’s grouping the 
various Bontok words under the roots from which they are 
derived. As is usually the case with vocabularies prepared 
by those who have no special scientific linguistic training, the 
treatment of symbolic words (i.e. such words as pronouns, 
prepositions, adverbs, particles, etc.) is very poor and incomplete. 
The treatment of the verb is also unsatisfactory, no effective 
attempt being made to distinguish between active and passive, 
tho the notes on the verbal prefixes which precede Waterman’s 
vocabulary partly compensate for this defect. On the whole 
the two vocabularies are little more than word lists with English 
translation, but in conjunction with Seidenadel’s Bontok 
grammar, English-Bontok vocabulary, and Bontok texts (BB345), 
they furnish good material for the study of Bontok Igorot. 

Of the seven grammars, only three can properly be called 
by that name, viz., No. 30, the Lepanto Igorot grammar of 
Vanoverbergh, No. 13, the Magindanao grammar of Smith, 
and No. 18, the [loko grammar of Swift, and of these the last 
two are respectively a word for word translation, and an adap- 
tation, of previous Spanish works. The other four works are 
only imperfect grammatical sketches, consisting very largely of 
lists of words and phrases, but with some meager grammatical 
comment interspersed. 

Vanoverbergh’s grammar of Lepanto Igorot is a fairly good 
sketch of the dialect spoken at Bauco, tho it is admittedly 
very incomplete, and intended by the author to form a groundwork 
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for further study of the dialect. It is divided into eleven 
chapters treating respectively of phonology, articles, nouns, 
adjectives, pronouns, numerals, verbs, adverbs, prepositions, 
conjunctions, and interjections. The work suffers from a lack 
of examples, particularly of examples in complete sentences, 
but furnishes a welcome addition to the material available for 
the study of Igorot dialects.11 

Smith’s translation of Juanmarti’s Magindanao grammar 
(BB 194) is a great improvement in type and in page arrange- 
ment over the older Spanish work, but it contains nothing 
original except one page (8), which purports to give the 
pronunciation of the letters, but in reality gives for the most 
part only the Spanish names for the letters, and the pronun- 
ciation of the vowels in those names, e. g., @— He (e as in 
end), J — Hota (0 as in note, and a as in arm). 

Swift’s loko grammar, which is based on the Gramatica 
hispano —ilocana of Naves (BB 259), is an excellent little work, 
consisting of a convenient rearrangement of the grammatical 
material contained in Naves, without the Iloko exercises, 
While, as the author states, there is nothing original in the 
material, he has produced as the result of his efforts what is 
practically a new grammar, and what is moreover the best 
hand-book treating any of the languages that has been issued 
by the government. About half the grammar is devoted to 
the treatment of the verb, pp. 57—112, but the author does 
not succeed in making entirely clear the difficult question of 
the verbals (or formulas as he calls them). The grammar is 
followed by a vocabulary, pp. 115—161, of words and roots 
occurring in the work. This is more than a mere word list, 
as it contains many examples and explanations. An index, 
pp. 163—172, completes the work. 

MacKinlay’s Tagalog Handbook, No. 10, is perhaps the most 
pretentious work issued by the government. Its author is 
a man of evident scholarly attainments who has spent 
considerable time in the islands, and who, besides having a 
conversational command of Tagalog, is familiar with several 
other Philippine languages, e. g., Iloko and Bikol. The book 





11 Cf. my extended review of this work in the American Journal of 
Philology, vol. 39, 4, whole No. 156, 1918, pp. 418—420. 
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is divided into eight sections, treating respectively the articles; 
pronouns; nouns; adjectives; numerals; adverbs, prepositions, 
and cgnjunctions; verbs; and contracted verbal forms. The 
seventh section, verbs, pp. 105—247, occupies more than half 
the work; section eight is simply a table covering about two 
pages. These eight sections are preceded by an introduction 
giving a fairly complete bibliography of grammatical and 
lexicographical works on Tagalog, some discussion of the 
general features of the language, some remarks on pronun- 
ciation, and a number of the most common and indispensable 
conversational phrases. The last section is followed by a series 
of folders designed to give, by a peculiar type scheme, a clear 
and comprehensive idea of the Tagalog verb, and a number 
of indexes complete the work. In spite of the erudition of 
the author and of the special advantages which he has enjoyed, 
the work is distinctly disappointing. The grammatical remarks 
are very meager and unsatisfactory, and refer for the most 
part to morphology, little attention being paid to syntax. The 
book adds practically nothing to the grammatical knowledge 
which was already available in the various Spanish grammars, 
and is indeed inferior to many of them in this respect. It is ° 
really little more than a collection of words, phrases, and 
sentences, arranged with some appearance of order under 
various grammatical categories or topics. Its chief value lies 
in the lists of the different classes of words, which are in 
many cases excellent, and in the material it furnishes for the 
study of Tagalog idioms. 

Porter’s Magindanao primer, No. 5, consists chiefly of an 
English-Moro vocabulary, pp. 19—71, to which is prefixed 
about eight and a half pages of grammatical remarks and 
paradigms, and four and a half pages of conversational phrases. 
At the end of the book are about four and a half pages dealing 
with the writing of the language. The work is crude and 
unscientific, but. contains a considerable amount of useful 
material for the study of Magindanao in the conversation and 
in the numerous examples of phrases and complete sentences 
which are given in the vocabulary. 

Scheerer’s Nabaloi dialect, No. 8, is a grammatical sketch 
devoted mainly to an exposition of the elementary grammatical 
facts of the language, arranged under the heads of the various 
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parts of speech. This is followed by about two pages of 
conversational phrases, some account of the popular songs of 
the Nabaloi, a topically arranged vocabulary, pp. 15§—171, 
and an appendix giving a translation of an account of a 
Spanish expedition into the Nabaloi country in 1829. The 
work is weak in the discussion of the verbal forms. Aside 
from the recording of the elementary facts of the language, 
and the registering of some of its most common words, the 
chief importance of the work lies here again in the considerable 
number of examples of the use of words, particularly of verbs, 
which it contains. 

Elliott’s Lanao Moro vocabulary, No. 28, contains a brief 
statement of some of the grammatical features of the dialect. 
After an introduction of about a page and some treatment 
of the spelling, pronunciation, and parts of speech (about 8 pp.), 
there follow about seven pages of word lists topically arranged, 
and three pages of idioms and sentences. The grammatical 
part of the work is entirely unsatisfactory, the most important 
part of speech, the verb, being given up by the author in 
despair. His lists of words and sentences, however, have their 
’ value. 

The Government in its policy towards the native tongues 
has apparently centered its attention chiefly on three groups 
of languages, viz., 1) Tagalog, the language of Manila, and the 
most important language of the archipelago, and [loko, the 
most important language of the civilized Filipinos in Northern 
Luzon; 2) the languages of the Moros or Mohammedan tribes 
of Mindanao and the Sulu Islands; and 3) the languages of 
the Igorots of Northern Luzon. As a beginning, such a 
policy is excellent, but unfortunately it gives no promise of 
advancing beyond this initial stage. The treatment of the 
languages in question has been very superficial, and other 
languages that have just as good a claim to consideration, 
e. g., Bisaya, have so far been entirely ignored. 

On the whole the work done under government auspices 
has added comparatively little to our knowledge of the languages 
of the Philippine Islands. The government has produced a few 
incomplete grammatical sketches and vocabularies, some lists 
of geographical and botanical terms, and has given some brief 
treatment of the general features of the languages, and a 
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considerable amount of linguistic information in publications 
devoted primarily to ethnology, but in the aggregate this does 
not amount to a great deal. Little has been done besides 
| furnish a rather small body of linguistic raw material, which 
can be utilized by later workers in the Philippine field. The 
most important works on Philippine languages published since 
1898 have been printed without government assistance. 

The chief of these works published independently of the 
government, grouped under the five heads enumerated above 
(p. 150), are the following. 

Of works which add to our knowledge of languages already 
well known, the most important are those which deal with 
Tagalog. Here may be mentioned a number of new dictionaries, 
Neilson, English-Tagalog and Tagalog-English (BB 260*, 260°); 
Nigg, Tagalog-English and English-Tagalog (BB 262); Serrano 
Laktaw, Tagalog-Spanish (BB 352): several new grammars, 
e.g. Lendoyro’s (BB 206), L. Bloomfield’s (BB 47): and some 
conversation and phrase books (BB 124, 136, 203).12 In the 
other languages the most important works are as follows, viz.: 
Batan— The Spanish-Batan dictionary prepared by various 

Dominicans, assisted by O. Scheerer (BB 131). 
Bikol — Vera — Gramatica hispano-bikol (BB 363). 
Bisaya — 1) Guillén’s Cebuan grammar, published 1898 

(BB 170). 

2) Romualdez’ Samaro-Leytean grammar (BB 306). 

3) P. de la Rosa’s manual of Spanish in the dialect of 

Masbate and Ticao (BB 308). 
Caroline Is.—Fritz’s grammar of the language of the Central 

Carolines (BB 153°). 

Chamorro — 1) Fritz’s Chamorro grammar and dictionary 

(German-Chamorro and Chamorro-German) (BB 152, 153*). 

2) Safford’s Chamorro grammar (BB 311). 





12 The following are the chief titles after 1898 dealing with Tagalog 

that are given by Scheerer in S, viz.: 

1. Calderon, S. G.—Munting diccionario na Inglés-tagalog. Manila, 1916, 
pp. 279, 16><11.5 cm. 

2.— Diccionario inglés-espaiiol-tagalog (con partes de la oracion y 
pronunciacion figurada). Manila, 1915, pp. 654, 23.5><17 cm. 

3. Daluz Torres, E.—Manga unang hakbang sa ikadudunong (a Tagalog 
primer). Manila, 1905, pp. 95, 17.5><12.5 cm, 
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Iloko — 1) Floresca’s English-Ioko vocabulary (BB 150). 
2) Williams’ grammatical sketch of the language (BB 375), 
Pampanga — 1) Parker’s English-Spanish-Pampanga dictionary 
(BB 280). 
2) G. Magat—Gramatica qng sabing castila, t capampangan, 
Manila, 1915, pp. 281, 18.5><13 cm (9). 

There are also some new editions of works published prior 
to 1898, which in some cases at least are probably only reprints 
of former editions, e. g., Campomanes’ Tagalog grammar 
(BB 81), Pellicer’s Pangasinan grammar (BB 282), Sanchez 
de la Rosa’sSamaro-Leytean dictionary (BB321,322), R.Serrano’s 
dictionary of terms common to Spanish and Tagalog (BB349; §)) 

Under the head of new texts are especially to be mentioned 
L. Bloomfield’s Tagalog texts with accompanying English trans- 
lation on the opposite page (BB 47) and Seidenadel’s Bontok 
texts with interlinear translation (BB 345). Other texts are 
translations of the Gospels in Tagalog, loko, Bikol, Pangasinan, 
Bontok, Ifugao and probably other languages; a number of 
Batan texts (BB 264, 366); and Buffum and Lynch’s Sulu 
primer (BB 75).18 


Of languages which were unknown or practically unknown 
in 1898, only two, Bontok and Palau, have received any attention 
from persons not connected with the government. Bontok is 
treated in Seidenadel’s grammar of Bontok (BB 345), which, 
in spite of some defects, is the best grammar of a Philippine 
language yet published;!4 Palau or the language of the Pelew 





4. Fernandez, E. and Calderon, S. G.—Vocabulario tagalog-castellano- 
inglés con partes de gramatica y frases usuales. 2* ed., Manila, 1917, 
pp. 269, 13><19 cm. 

. Ignacio, R.— Vocabulario bilingue espafiol-tagalo-tagalo-espaiiol. Manila, 
1917, pp. 21243, 18,5><13 cm. 

. Oelpz (= Lopez), M. H.—Dictionary—pahulugan (Diccionario) English- 
Tagalog. Manila, 1909, pp. 136, 18.5><13.5 cm. 

. Paglinawan, M.—Gramaticang kastila-tagalog. Manila, 1914: ler tomo, 
pp. 301; 2° tomo, pp. 275: 18.5><13.5 cm. 

. — Bagong bokabulario at aklat ng mga salitaan, sa kastila at tagalog 
6 Nuevo vocabulario y manual de conversacion en espafiol y tagalog. 
Maynila, 1915, pp. 236. 

13 Additional texts are mentioned by Scheerer in 8. 
14 Cf. my review of this work already mentioned above, n. 10; also the 
various other reviews cited in BB 110, 202,290,341. Scheerer in S cites 
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Islands is set forth in the grammar and dictionary of Walleser 
(BB 372, 373). 

Of bibliographical works dealing specifically with Philippine 
languages the only one of any extent since 1898 is BB; for 
general Philippine bibliographies dealing with the languages 
only as one of many topics, and some brief lists of linguistic 
titles, subsequent to 1898, cf. BB, pp. 27, 28. 

In comparative grammar the chief work has been done by 
Scheerer, Conant, and myself. Scheerer’s Particles of relation 
in Isinay, Conant’s treatment of the Pepet vowel and of the 
RGH and RLD consonants, and my own articles on Philippine 
pronouns and numerals, and on various points of Philippine 
syntax are especially important. Brandstetter’s monographs 
on general Indonesian (Malayo-Polynesian) grammar may be 
added here as they usually treat to some extent the languages 
of the Philippines. Two articles by former students of mine 
are also worthy of mention, W. G. Seiple’s Polysyllabic roots 
with initial P in Tagalog, and L. B. Wolfenson’s The infixes 
la, li, lo in Tagalog (BB 347°, 376).15 

Of works of a miscellaneous or general character not falling 
under any of the five heads just enumerated, may be mentioned 





an additional one by Adriani in Tijdschrift van het Bataviaasch 

Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Deel LV, afl. 4,5 en 6, 

Batavia, 1913, pp. 601—617. 

15 For a practically complete list of articles by these six authors cf. BB 
under their names. Scheerer’s supplement furnishes the following 
additional titles, viz., 

. Brandstetter, R.—Die Lauterscheinungen in den indonesischen Sprachen. 
Luzern, 1915, pp. 99, 8°. 

. — Die Reduplikation in den indianischen, indonesischen und indo- 
germanischen Sprachen. Luzern, 1917, pp. 33, 8°. 

8. Conant, C. E.—Indonesian / in Philippine languages, JAOS, vol, 36,1916, 
pp. 181—196. 

. Scheerer, O.— The languages of the Philippines. Cablenews-American 
Yearly Review Number, Manila, 1911, pp. 98-99. 

5. — Outlines of the history of exploration of the Philippine languages 
and their relatives in East and West. The Philippine Review, vol. 3, 
No. 1—2 (Jan.—Feb., 1918), pp. 59—67. 

Several other works which treat Philippine languages from a com- 
parative point of view are given by S, the most important being 
Brandes, J.—Het infix IN... Album Kern, Leiden, 1903, pp. 199—204, 


ll JAOS 42 
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two treatises on Sulu and Tagbanua writing (BB 79, 307): 
my own brief sketches of Philippine Literature (BB 40), and 
of the Sanskrit element in Tagalog (BB 28); and a number 
of reviews (cf. Reviews in BB). 

What numerical relation the works resulting from government 
activities bear to the whole body of works published both be- 
fore and after 1898 will appear from the following table. 
This contains a complete list of the numbers of all works 
given in BB'* which were published in 1898 or after, (MSS, 
of course, are not included), arranged in the order of the topics 
of the general index in BB; the numbers referring to government 
publications are starred; the total number of printed titles (both 
before and after 1898) in BB is indicated by a small sub- 
script number following the name of the topic; (I. e.) = later 
edition of work first published before 1898, (r) = review, (?) = 
date of publication uncertain; works published in 1898 are 
followed by (’98). 

Alphabets ,, —79, 307.17 

Batan , — 131, 264, 336, *337, 366. 

Bikol ,.—363. 

Bisaya 

in general , — 30, 31, 107. 
dialect not stated ,,-— 100, *213(r). 
Cebuan ,,—170 (’98). 
Masbate and Ticao ,— 308. 
Samaro-Leytean , — 306, 321 (l.e.), 322 (l.e.). 
Caroline Is. ,—153°. 
Chamorro , — 109, 152, 153°, 311. 








16 The additional titles given in § fall under the following heads, viz., 
Batan, Bikol, Bontok, Caroline Is., Comparative Grammar and Vocabu- 
lary, General Linguistics, Ifugao, loko, Kuyo, Literature, Negrito, Pan- 
panga, Poetry, Reviews, Spanish grammars in native dialects, Spelling, 
Sulu, Tagalog, Tingyan. The effect of adding these to the list would 
simply be to increase the disparity between the numbers of governmental 
and non-governmental publications, as very few of these are due to 
government activity. For those which are, cf. the list of government 
publications above, p. 150 ff., Nos. 20, 21, 29, 32—34. 

17 *248, not listed under this head in BB, should be added here, as 
the two page account of Mangyan is almost exclusively occupied with 
the Mangyan alphabet. 
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Comparative Grammar and Vocabulary ,, — 29, 30, 31, 33, 34, 
35, 36, 41 (r) 42, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, *105, 
108, 109, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 145 (1. e.), *189, 227, *337, 
340, 347 », 376, 378 (r), 379 (r) [37 titles]. 

English Grammar in Tagalog ,—159. 

General Philippine Linguistics, —*8, 16, 26, 27, 38, 40, 60, 91, 
93, 106, 135, *164, 207(?), 215, 216, *236, *240, 268(?), 279, 
299, *301 (r), 303, 339, 377, 380 [25 titles]. 

Ifugao , — 222°. 

Igorot 

in general , — 98. 

Benget , —*189. 

Bontok ,,—37 (r), *99, 110 (r), *189, 202 (r), 290 (r), *341 (7), 
345, *374 [9 titles]. 

Inibaloi , —*335. 

Kankanai , —*337. 

Lepanto , — 45 (r), *362. 

Toko ,,— 150, *354, 375. 

Tlongot , —*338. 

Isinay , —115, 340. 

Lanao , —*137. 

Literature , — 40, 228. 

Madagascan , —64, 227. 

Magindanao ,, —*289, *312, *353. 

Malay ,, —*313. 

Mangyan , —*248, *343. 

Names (Personal, Race, Place) ,, — 92, 93, 95, 106, *164, *236, 
268(?),279 [8 titles}. 

Names (Plant) .—*240. 

Names (Utensils, Animals) , —60. 

Negrito ,;)— 92, *293. 

Numerals , — 34, *338, 347°. 

Pampanga ,;— 111, 280. 

Pangasinan , —282 (lL e.). 

Pelew Is. (Palau) ,—114, 372, 373. 

Poetry ,— 346. 

Reviews ,; —37, 41, 45, 46, 110, 202, *213, 290, *301, *341, 378, 
379, 380 [13 titles]. 

Sanskrit ,— 28. 

Semitic , —29. 
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Spanish grammars in native dialects ,,—mnone.'§ 

Spelling , —268(?). 

Subanun ,—*97, 149. 

Sulu ,o—75, 79, *189, *312, *313, 

Tagalog ,, — 28, 29,30, 32, 35, 39, 43, 44, 46 (r), 47, 64, 78, 81 (Le), 

94, 95, 124, 134, 136, 145 (1.e.), 159, 203, 206, *217, 227, 298 
229, 260%, 260°, 262, 272, 346, 347%, 347°, 352, 376 [35 titles}, 

Tagbanua ,—307. 

Tiruray ,,—113. 

In the case of those works which are most important for the 
study of the chief Philippine languages, the table on pp. 166f. 
shows what proportional relation works issued under the 
auspices of the government bear to those published thru other 
means. The table gives in compact form the character of the 
material available for the study of Philippine languages; the 
name of the author or the first important word of the title 
when the author is unknown is given in every column but the 
last (text), with a reference to BB; the existence of more or 
less text for the language in question is indicated by x; 
© in a column indicates that no works of this kind exist for 
the language; + after a name indicates brief lists or notes 
only; MS works are indicated by brackets; S — Scheerer’s 
supplement; Phil. —a Philippine language. The European 
language employed in these works is Spanish unless otherwise 
indicated, in which case e=English, g=German, d—=Dutch, 
f—French. Works prepared under government auspices are 
starred; those published during or after 1898 are in italics: 
a work first published before 1898, but having one or more 
later editions after 1898, has the reference number alone in 
italics. References to texts are given in all instances where 
there are less than three; also in some other cases. 

Of the following languages not given in the adjoining table 
only brief word lists or brief specimens of text have been 
published, viz., Atas, Bilaan, Ginaan, Igorot, (Abra, Banawe, 





18 None of those listed under this topic in BB, are later than 1898; 
Nos. 193, published 1887, and 308, published 1905, apparently belong here. 
Scheerer in § also lists some published after 1898, viz., in Tagalog by 
Paglinawan (cf. n. 15, No. 7), in Pampanga by Magat (cf. p. 160, under 
Pampanga). 
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Benget, Kankanai‘%), Mangyan, Manobo, Samal, Subanun, 
Tagakaolo, Tingyan (cf. BB, index). Of these the Benget list in 
Jenks’s Bontok Igorot (189),the Mangyan material in Miller (248) 
and Schneider (343), and the Subanun material in Christie (97), 
are the result of government activity. 

A number of additional languages are treated in unpublished 
MSS. For Iruli, Igolot (doubtless Igorot, but what dialect is 
uncertain), Iraya (= Egongot?), Itawi, Ituy(?), Yogad, cf. BB 407, 
414, 431, 433, 468. Scheerer in S mentions the following 
manuscripts as being in his possession, viz., lists of Mamanua 
(2 pp.) and Itbayat; a phrase book of Bontok and Kalingga; 
and a collection of popular stories, etc. in the following dialects, 
viz, Aklanén, Apayao, Inibaloi, Inivatan (—Batan), Isinay, 
Itneg (—Tingyan), Itbayat, Ifuntok (—Bontok), Kalingga 
(partly in press), Katawan (—Kankande), Mangyan, Panga- 
sinan, Sambalé, Tagalog. 

The printed works listed in the foregoing table are in many 
cases very good, and it is possible with their assistance to acquire 
a considerable knowledge of many of the languages, but in the 
case of no language is it possible to get answers to all the 
problems which naturally arise in the study of any form of 
speech, and there is no case in which the arrangement of 
the material in the various grammars could not be greatly 
improved. The dictionaries, moreover, are in most cases little 
more than extensive word-lists, and the material in the phrase 
books is usually very meager. Briefly stated there is no 
language in the list, the material for whose study does not 
stand in great need both of improvement and completion. 

On the whole we may say there has been comparatively 
little progress in the development of our knowledge of Philippine 
languages in the period of more than two decades since 1898. 
But this is perhaps not surprising, considering the lack of 
interest on the part of the government, and taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the three chief workers in this country 
and the Philippines can devote only a limited portion of their 
time to these subjects, one of them being a teacher of German, 





19 A brief MS list of 50 words also exists, cf. BB 416, and Scheerer 
has collected some texts (cf. next paragraph). 
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another a teacher of Modern Languages, and a third a teacher 
of Semitic Languages and General History. 

It is to be hoped that in future the Government will pursue 
a more liberal policy towards the study of Philippine languages, 
In the first place it is important from a scientific point of 
view that the languages should be registered and studied, just 
as is being done in the case of our Indian dialects, ere they 
die out before the advance of English. In the second place 
from a practical point of view it is essential that ‘a thoro 
knowledge of the language should be possessed by those who 
work among the natives in order that these workers may under- 
stand the native manners and customs, and in order that 
communication between whites and natives may be simplified 
and facilitated. 

The chief needs of Philippine linguistic studies may be briefly 
stated as follows. In the first place those who collect linguistic 
material among the natives, whether government employees or 
not, should have some measure of linguistic training. They 





20 The titles of native texts given in S which are to be added here 
are — 

1. American Bible Society—Nan Evanhelio an inkulit hi Luke (Gospel 
of St. Luke in Ifugao). Manila, 1915, pp. 126, 13>9.5cm. [For 
Ifugao cf. also Nos. 20, 21, p. 151. 

. British and Foreign Bible Society, London—Nan Evanhelio isnan 
apotaku ya enigtwentaku Jesu Kristo ai naikolit ken Santo ai Marko 
(Gospel of St. Mark in Bontok-Igorot). Kobe, 1912, pp. 41. 18.5><12 cm. 

. Moss, C. R. and Kroeber, A. L.—Nabaloi (Inibaloi) Songs. University 
of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Vol. 15, No. 2, Berkeley, 1919, pp. 187—206. 

. The Sulu News (Ing Kabaytabayta an sug): a monthly newspaper in 
English and Sulu. Zamboanga, Mindanao, P. I. 

. A MS Egongot (Ilongot) catechism of 51 pp. 8° in possession of 
O. Scheerer. 
2t All Kalamian and Kuyo texts in BB are here cited on account of 

the ambiguity associated with these names (cf. nn. 6 and 7): S gives also 

the following — 

1. Catecismo cuyono. Adalan sa mga cristianos nga insulat sa cuyonon 
ig sa isarang P. Agustino Recoleto. 2* ed., Manila, 1904, pp. 72, 
14><10.5 cm. 

2. (Catecismo cuyono) Parangadien sa mga Cuyonong cristianos nga 
sinulat sa Padre Exprovincial Fr, Pedro Gibert. Manila, 1907, pp. 32, 
12><8.5 cm. 
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should possess at least an elementary knowledge of the science 
of Phonetics, and a good working knowledge of general gramma- 
tical principles, so that they can know what to look for or 
ask for in their search for linguistic material.22 

Secondly, good manuscript works already prepared should 
be published as soon as possible. Here are especially to be 
mentioned, e.g. Garvan’s work on Negrito (BB 426); the Batan 
and Zambal Grammars, and the word lists, native texts, etc. 
in the possession of Scheerer (cf. table on p. 166f., and works 
mentioned on pp. 165, 168); Conant’s Bisaya dictionary (BB 412); 
and others (cf. BB 383—473). 

Thirdly, numerous texts, especially folk stories and poems, 
should be collected, particularly in the less known tongues. 

Fourthly, really first class grammars and dictionaries of the 
most important languages of the islands should be prepared, 
in addition to the imperfect grammars already in existence. 
At the very least this should be done for Tagalog, Bisaya, 
loko, Magindanao, and Sulu.?% 





22 Where the workers in the field have not these qualifications, it is 
possible, at least to some extent, to supply this lack by issuing a series 
of instructions to them covering the matters they are investigating. At 
the suggestion of one of my Philippine correspondents, Mr. Luther Parker 
of Laoang, Dlocos Norte, I have recently sent out about a hundred mimeo- 
graphed circulars of instruction dealing with the construction of coordi- 
nated ideas in Philippine languages, for distribution and use in the 
Islands, and I have already collected in this way much valuable material. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Frank Sanders, Chairman of our 
Committee on Enlargement of Membership, has independently conceived 
the notion of applying this principle of instructing workers in the 
Oriental field on a far more extensive scale, and is at present at work 
on plans for translating his ideas into action. 

23 [ have prepared a Tagalog grammar which is intended to furnish a 
complete account of the linguistic phenomena of the language, and also 
to serve as a model of arrangement for other Philippine grammars. 
This grammar has received the endorsement of some of the foremost 
Malayo-Polynesian scholars in Holland (Profs. Junker and Juynboll of 
Leyden), and will soon be published as the first of a special series of 
Uriental Publications by the American Oriental Society. I have also 
prepared preliminary grammatical sketches for the other languages here 
mentioned, but much work remains to be done before any other complete 
grammar will be ready for publication. Conant would probably be 
prepared to write a Cebuan grammar. 
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Fifthly, briefer grammatical studies and vocabularies of as 
many as possible of the other languages should be prepared, 
based on existing grammars, vocabularies, and texts, where 
these exist, and supplemented in every case by intercourse 
with intelligent natives, especially those who understand 
English.24 

Sixthly, a complete bibliography of all works written in any 
Philippine dialect should be published.?5 

Finally, a comparative grammar should be prepared giving 
a complete account of all the linguistic phenomena of a dozen 
or more of the principal languages from both a scientific and 
a practical point of view, and registering the special peculia- 
rities of all the other dialects about which anything is known. 





24 I have made preliminary studies of a number of the languages in this 
group, viz., Pampanga, Pangasinan, Ibanag, Bikol, Chamorro, etc. Scheerer 
would probably be prepared to write grammars of Batan, Inibaloi, 
(= Nabaloi), Isinay, and possibly of other languages. 

23 BB contains a list of the most important works dealing with 
Philippine languages, including all texts in any except the seven principal 
dialects. This will be supplemented shortly by a number of additional 
titles furnished by Scheerer (cf. S) and others in the islands. The work 
on the second part of my Bibliography, works in the seven principal 
dialects, has already reached an advanced stage of preparation. 

26 Besides the work of this character done before 1898 (cf. above 
p. 149), and in addition to monographs by Conant, Scheerer, myself, 
and others on comparative topics, I have projected a series of Contri- 
butions to Comparative Philippine Grammar which are intended to form 
the basis for a comparative grammar of the type just described. Two 
of these Contributions have already been published, viz., I. General 
features, phonology, and pronouns, and II. Numerals, III. Noun formation, 
is in an advanced stage of preparation. The other Contributions projected, 
on many of which a considerable amount of preliminary work has been 
done (cf. Blake in BB), are as follows, viz., IV. Verb formation, 
V. Particles (Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections), 
VI. The Noun and its modifiers, VII. The ideas ‘to be’ and ‘to have’, 
VIII. Active and Passive constructions, IX. Construction of particles, 
X. The use of ligatures, XI. The expression of various symbolic ideas 
(a. indefinite pronominal ideas, ). modal auxiliary ideas), XII. Verbs 
derived from other parts of speech, XIII. Elements of comparative 
vocabulary and conversation in the chief languages. 
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ELsEWwHERE I have referred to the early conception of trees 
and plants as animate, and to the belief that divine life or 
protection might be transmitted and an offender purified by 
eating the leaves, bark, gum or wood, or by breathing the 
smoke of their burning. Notable among products valued for 
purposes of purification were the lemon grass, senna, myrrh, 
balsam, and frankincense. The present inquiry has to do with 
the aloe and the several products, diverse in nature and 
origin, to which that name has been applied. 

Frazer tells of the procedure of a British East African 
tribe to escape the impurity of bloodshed. For the man- 
slayer was everywhere considered unclean, and his impurity 
extended to his tribe. This uncleanness lasted for four days, 
during which he might not go home and must remain alone 
eating only specified food. At the end of the fourth day he 
must purify himself by taking a strong purge made from the 
leaves of the segetet tree, and by drinking goat’s milk mixed 
with blood.? In another East African tribe the sorcerer expels 
the sin by a ceremony, of which the principal rite is an 
emetic, the sin being conceived in both cases as a sort of 
morbid substance to be expelled, confession and absolution 
being, as Frazer observes, a purely physical process of relieving 
the sufferer of a burden which sits heavy on his stomach 
rather than on his conscience. 

So Robertson Smith remarks that redemption, substitution, 
purification, atoning blood, and garment of righteousness 





1 JAOS 40, Part IV, 260—270. 
2 Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, 175, 214. 
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are all terms which in some sense go back to ancient ritual. 
The fundamental idea of ancient sacrifice is sacramental; 
communion and all atoning rites are ultimately to be regarded 
as owing their efficacy to a communication of divine life to 
the worshipers.’ In primitive ritual this conception is grasped 
in a purely physical and mechanical shape, as indeed in 
primitive life all spiritual and ethical ideas are still wrapped 
up in the husk of material embodiment. His conclusion was 
that a ritual system must always remain materialistic, even if 
its materialism is disguised under the cloak of mysticism. But 
it may be questioned whether 

Purge me with hyssop and I shall be clean, 

Wash me and I shall be whiter than snow 4 
may not still have a more direct appeal and significance than 

I have blotted out as a cloud thy transgressions, 

And as a mist thy sins.5 

Perfumes played a similar part, a sweet savor being regarded 

not only as agreeable to deity, but as proceeding from the 
divine being animating the tree. Especially among the Semites 
was perfume, as Pliny remarked,* a very holy thing, which 
Herodotus? tells us they used in purification; and clothing 
worn on sacred or festal occasions was perfumed.§ In many 
cases the gums or resins used as medicine would, when burned, 
give forth a fragrant incense; and this fact may explain the 
looseness in application of some of their names. Among these 
is the medicinal aloe, the sacredness of which as a means and 
sign of purification is indicated to this day by the fact that 
the Muhammadans regard it as a symbolic plant, and that 
especially in Egypt those returning from a pilgrimage to Mecca 
hang it over their street doors as token that they have per- 
formed the journey. Curiously the same name has been ap- 
plied to an Eastern incense in high favor among the Chinese, 
and to another incense, perhaps not the same, used by the 


3 Religion of the Semites, 439. 
4 Ps, 617. 

5 Tsai, 44 29, 

6 H. N. 1254. 

7 L198, 

8 Gen. 27 15, 27. 
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Parsees of India, and variously called aloe wood, gharu wood, 
eagle wood, calambac, and by the Chinese, ‘sinking incense’ 
(referring to its very high specific gravity), and in India agar 
or agur, referred to Sanskrit a + guru, not heavy—an obvious 
absurdity unless we allow for another strange grouping of 
such substances according to aroma rather than appearance, 
whereby aloe wood and ambergris have been sometimes as- 
sociated. The subject is important, not solely to the pharma- 
cologist, for it raises questions of early commerce as to which 
there has been much misunderstanding. 

In the Amarna tablets Hommel?® called attention to a 
substance, aigalluhu, strongly suggestive of the Greek agal- 
lochon, the name now applied to the incense aloe. In the 
Hebrew Scriptures are four references which have been a 
stumbling block to the translators. In the story of Balaam in 
Numbers is the line ‘as ahalim planted of the Lord’ (248). 
In Proverbs (717), ‘I have perfumed my bed with myrrh, 
ahalim and cinnamon’. In Psalms (459), ‘myrrh, ahaloth and 
cassia are all thy garments’. And in the Song of Songs (414), 
‘all trees of frankincense, myrrh and ahaloth with all the chief 
spices. The last two are passages suggesting the festivals at 
a royal wedding, or state ritual of some sort. In most modern 
versions all four are translated ‘aloes’, and so recent a lexico- 
grapher as Loew!® asserts as a matter beyond question that 
all four are aloe wood and holds that they are identical with 
the a@lmug (I Kings 1011-12)—an identification as to which 
I feel wholly skeptical. Almug or algum, while identified by 
some with agaru or laghu, so strongly suggests an Arabic 
origin that one need hardly go farther than al-mugra-(t)"'!, a 
South Arabian name for myrrh or frankincense; while the 
analogy of the Egyptian 18th Dynasty temples, with their 
balustrades set about with frankincense trees brought from 
Punt, strongly suggests that these trees of the Ophir voyages 
were incense trees also—a supposition strengthened by the 
application of the same word to a tree of Lebanon, probably 


® Expository Times, 9. 525. Winckler left it unexplained in his 
Index. 

10 Aramdische Pflanzennamen, 295. 

it Bent, Southern Arabia, 446: cf. woxpérov, Periplus, 10. 
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the cedar,!2 valued not only as a building timber, but on 
account of its aromatic wood used in medicine and ceremonial, 
For ahalim or ahaloth one’s first impulse is again to inquire 
in South Arabia, the source of so many aromatics, where Bent 
reports hal as a word used in Socotra for perfume generally;': 
but I am rather inclined to follow the thought of Cheyne and 
Barton that the word ahalim is corrupt, and that it was 
originally é(7)lim,14 terebinth, the difference in old Hebrew script 
between the h and the 7 being no more than the shifting of 
a single stroke.15 This is supported by the Greek text which 
assumes ohalim and renders skénaz ‘tents’, being followed by 
the Latin Vulgate, tabernaculi: that is, at a time when the 
Eastern sea trade was admittedly active and aloe wood might 
have been imported, the best scholarship knew nothing of it, 
and the assumption of the Indo-Chinese wood did not find 
its way into the versions until after the Reformation, or after 
the Portuguese conquests in the East. 

As for the two bridal songs, in one the LXX has stakté 
which could mean any fragrant gum, and in the other aldth 
which might be the Arabic al‘ud, i. e. any fragrant wood: 
but of the terebinth more anon. It may be well now to recall 
the nature of these diverse products. 

The medicinal aloe is the product of a plant, Aloe Perryi, 
of the lily family (similar in appearance and longevity to the 
century plant), which grows on the chalky plateau of Socotra 
and in various districts of South Arabia and Somaliland. The 
Ptolemies planted colonies in Socctra to stimulate its cultivation. 
The gatherer punches a little hole in the leaf and inserts a stick, 
on which the juice exudes. The first product is a watery sap; 
the second a thicker gum; and the third after six weeks or 





12 2 Chron. 27. Cf. Cheyne, Expos. T. 9: 470—473. 

13 Op. cit. 448, 

4 The Jewish Encyclopaedia, sub verbo ‘Aloe’. Hommel (Eapos. T. 9 : 526) 
suggests Babylonian uhulu, a vegetable substance often named along with 
tabtu, incense (later also ‘salt’; and in modern times al-kali), and connects 
its ideogram through ildig, with vildig and bdolah, rendered bdellium. 
Delitzsch (Paradies 104) cites églammaku as one of the woods used by 
Sennacherib in building his palace, which Meissner classifies as cypress. 

15 But the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews (82) quotes from 
the Septuagint version: ‘the true tabernacle which the Lord pitched’. 
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more Of bleeding, a dark hard resinous substance which is 
the most valuable. But this is not the most productive method 
of treatment. According to Bent,!® the aloe gatherers dig a 
hole in the ground and line it with skin; then they pile leaves, 
points outward, all around until the pressure makes the juice 
exude. When it has dried for about six weeks it is nearly 
hard and is ready for the market, being shipped from time 
immemorial to the ports of western India, whence it is redistri- 
buted. The Socotrans call it tayif but the Arabs sabr or 
sibar which has passed into European languages: Spanish 
acibar and Portuguese azevre; but this word sabr the Arabs 
use also for myrrh, and the two products are not dissimilar, 
both being dark and of bitter taste. The root meaning seems 
to be ‘to tie up’, or in the second stem ‘to heap up’, and 
reminds one forcibly of that passage in the Periplus‘? describing 
the gathering of gums in South Arabia, in which it is said 
that the gum ‘lies in heaps all over the country, open and 
unguarded, for neither openly nor by stealth can it be loaded 
on ship without the King’s permission’. And a striking feature 
of the Deir-el-Bahari reliefs are these same heaps of gum 
which the workmen shovel into bags to be carried on board 
ship.18 The association of myrrh and aloes appears in the 
Song of Songs,!9 which has another curious expression, ‘thy 
lips are as lilies dropping with flowing myrrh’2°, Both products 
are covered by the same trade name sabr,?! and the aloe 
is the product of a lily. The same association appears in 
John 1939, 

The word ‘aloe’ seems to be derived from an Arabic root, 
lawaya, to bend or twist, and could refer to any product 
obtained by bending or doubling back a growing branch, or 
otherwise injuring it whereby an excrescence would be produced 
charged with accumulated and hardened sap. It could also 
refer to diseased growths produced by bark-splitting, insect 





16 Op. cit., 381. 

‘7 Periplus, 32. 

18 Cf. Naville’s illustration in Deir-el-Bahari, Egypt Exploration Fund. 
19 414, 

20 5 13, 


21 Of. the Sgobr of Marco Folo. 
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stings or bacteriological action. It seems quite possible that 
it included the bent galls which are so characteristic of the 
Pistacia varieties that produce gum mastic and gum terebinth, 
also growths on varieties of the cedar and juniper, more 
specifically alluded to under the term ‘thyine wood’. It is not 
impossible that it included the balsams. Dr. J. B. Nies (Uy 
Dynasty Tablets, 152, 169) gives a cuneiform sign li which he 
connects with gib, cedar, cypress or juniper, and reads the 
temple name E-bil-li, as ‘house of cedar fire’. He thinks that 
li and Sim were juniper berries used as incense. I am inclined 
to think that resinous growths, or the resin itself, may also 
have been included. Dioscorides says that the resin of tere- 
binth was exported from Arabia Petraea, and that it was 
produced in Judaea, Syria, Cyprus, Libya and the Cyclades.” 
An inscription of Sargon, the Assyrian, in 715 B.c., tells 
how he received from Egypt, Syria, Arabia, Sabaea, the sea- 
coast and the desert, precious stones, ivory, usu wood, spices 
of all kinds, horses and camels; and Hirth would identify this 
usu with the su-ho-yu of the Chinese Annals, which he thinks 
was storax.23 This storax was a concoction of numerous aro- 
matics, having as its basis the sap of the Syrian sweet gum, 
as to which the Chinese recorded that it was ‘not a natura! 
product, but made by mixing and boiling the juices of various 
fragrant trees; the natives thus make a balsam and sell the 
dregs to the traders of other countries. It goes through many 
hands before reaching China, and when arriving there is not 
so very fragrant’. Subsequently a sweeter storax from the 
Java rose-mallow, a near cousin of the sweet gum, won a place 
of favor in the Chinese market, but never drove out the 
Arabian product, which Hirth tells us still reaches the ports 
of China in vessels from Bombay, transshipped from ports of 
the Persian Gulf or Gulf of Aden. A similar instance is the 
frankincense, for which a substitute is the benzoin, a corrupt 
form of luban jawi, or Sumatra incense. The ‘ointment of 
spikenard, very precious’, mentioned in the Gospels, contained 





22 In passing, I wish to testify to the thoroughness of Sprengel’s 
Commentary on Dioscorides. Written a century ago, it still outranks 
most of its successors. 

23 China and the Roman Orient, 266; cf. Delitzsch, Paradies 285. 
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perhaps very little either of spikenard or the better-known 
lemon-grass nard, which we call citronella; and in Islamic 
times nadd meant something altogether different. The nadd 
for the special use of the caliphs was composed of ambergris, 
musk, aloes and camphor, and that prepared for perfuming 
the Ka‘ba on Fridays and the sacred rock of the temple at 
Jerusalem was made of pure Tibetan musk and Shihr ambergris 
with no aloes or camphor.?4 

So most of these aromatics reached the market after dilution or 
adulteration. The Arab, Jaubari, gives a recipe for making aloe 
wood. He directs that olive wood be steeped in the juice of grapes 
set on the fire and covered with rose water, into which chips 
of true aloe wood are placed. Then simmer and dry in the 
shade and, he says, you get an unmatched aloe. ‘Sir John 
Mandeville’ makes the same complaint of balm, for, says he, 
men sell a gum that they call turpentine instead of balm, 
and they put thereto a little balm to give good odor, and 
some put wax in oil of the wood of balm and say that it is 
balm, for so the Saracens counterfeit by subtilty of craft for 
to deceive the Christian men’;?5 whereby we learn that Poe’s 
mournful lines were literally true: 

‘Is there—is there balm in Gilead ?—tell me—tell me, I implore! 

Quoth the raven—“Nevermore”.’ 

The Persian Empire for the first time brought the coasts 
of India and the Levant within the same commercial system, 
and the Zoroastrian ritual made of fire and incense perhaps 
amore general use than any previous cult. That the aromatics 
of Semitic lands were drawn upon is fully known, and at this 
time we may infer the first systematic use of aromatics from 
India, including the gharu, eagle or aloe wood, produced to 
some extent in India proper, but more abundantly and in 
higher quality in Indo-China and the Archipelago. This 
substance, which seems to be that described by Dioscorides 
under the name agallochon,?6 belongs to an order of which 





24 Of. Nuwairi, quoting Tamimi. Most of the Arabic citations in this 
paper are from Ferrand’s Textes Arabes Persans et Turks relatifs a 
l’Extréme Orient. The classical references are conveniently assembled in 
Coedés, Textes d’auteurs grecs et latins relatifs a l’Extréme Orient. 

25 Travels, Chap. 7. 

26 Aguilaria Agallocha, order Thymeliaceae. 


12 JAOS 42 
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many varieties have sweet sap useful in perfumery, but in its 
natural state the fragrance is insignificant. When the tree is 
injured or in a diseased condition, its sap collects in dark, 
hardened masses in the trunk and branches, the resin being 
somewhat similar in appearance to that of the Socotran aloe, 
but of much finer fragrance and of very high specific gravity. 
Medicinally it is useful, not as a purge, but as a febrifuge. 
To gather the resin, whole trees may be cut down without 
obtaining anything, while others will be found full of resin 
pockets, of which no outward sign exists. The tree is cut 
down and allowed to decay for a few months in the tropical 
jungle, when little but the heavy resin remains; or to hasten 
the operation the branches or the trunk itself may be cut 
into smaller sections and piled together in a pit. Edrisi 
says that the roots are dug, then the top taken off and 
the hard wood scraped until frayed, and then again scraped 
with glass and put in bags of coarse cloth. Yakut says that 
the aloe must be hard and heavy: if the cuttings do not 
sink in the water it is not choice wood. If they sink, it is 
pure aloe wood—there is none better. The Chinese Chau 
Ju-Kua calls it ch‘én hsiang, ‘sinking incense’ and observes 
that the hard wood and joints which are hard and black 
and sink in water are so called, while those which float on 
the surface are of less value and are called ‘chicken bone 
perfume’.27 Marco Polo tells of its use by conjurers in Cambodia. 
If a man falls sick conjurers dance until one falls in a trance 
and says what harm the sick man has done to some other 
spirit. Then the friends bring the things specified for sacrifice 
and the conjurers come and take flesh broth and drink and 
aloes wood and a great number of lights and go about 
scattering the broth and the meat and drink, and when all 
that the spirit has commanded has been done according to 
ceremony, then it shall be announced that the man is pardoned 
and is speedily cured and presently the sick man gets sound 
and well’.28 

As to the use of these resins in purification, Plutarch says 


27 Hirth, Chau Ju-Kua, 204—208, 
28 II, 50, The Cordier-Yule edition has a useful analysis of Marco's 
classification of the aloe. 
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that it was ‘not considered fitting to worship with sickly 
bodies or souls’. As an incense to purify the air at dawn they 
burned resin, and at noon myrrh because its hot nature 
succesfully dissolved and dissipated the turbid element in the 
air drawn up from the ground by the force of the sun. These 
impurities were better driven away if woods of a dry nature 
were burned, such as cypress, juniper and pine. Aristotle asserts 
that the sweet-smelling exhalation of perfumes conduces no 
less to health than enjoyment, and if amongst the Egyptians 
they call myrrh ‘bal’ and this word signifies ‘sweeping out of 
impurities’, the name furnishes some evidence for Plutarch’s 
explanation of the reason for which it is used.29 

With the development of philosophic thought, especially 
after the Persian Empire, ideas regarding the uses of incense 
would seem to have been modified to make it applicable more 
especially to the spiritual side of the personality. Plutarch, 
for example, says of the Egyptian kyphi that it ‘fans up the 
fire of the spirit connate with the body;’ and Philoponus: ‘as 
this gross body is cleansed with water, so is that spiritual 
body by purifications of vapors, for it is nourished with certain 
vapors and cleansed with others’.3° 

This aloe wood, calambac, sinking incense, or honey incense 
has been in very general use from India eastward. That it 
was ever anything but a rare exotic in Semitic or Mediterranean 
countries may be doubted, and that it was ever included in 
the Hebrew Scriptures among familiar native trees is, as 
Barton remarks, ‘more than doubtful’. It was clearly known 
at about the Christian era, for the Book of Enoch, where the 
eastern journeys of Enoch are described, mentions a valley 
having fragrant trees such as the mastic, and east of them 
other valleys of fragrant cinnamon, still further eastward valleys 
of nectar and galbanum, and beyond these ‘a mountain to the 
east of the ends of the earth whereon were aloe trees; and 
all the trees were full of stacte, being like almond trees, and 
when one burned it, it smelled sweeter than any fragrant odor’.*! 





29 De Is. et Osir. 80. 2. 
30 In Aristotelis de Anima, 19. 24; cf. Mead, The Subtle Body, 67-—68. 


31 T Enoch 28—31. 
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But classical writers are notably silent concerning aloe 
wood. For generation after generation in speaking of the 
wealth of the East they mention the silk of the Seres, the 
laurel and sometimes the pepper of India, and the spices 
of Arabia; but a rather thorough search discloses nothing 
further about aloe until Cosmas Indicopleustes, the Greek 
monk of the 6th century, who remarks in his Christian Topo- 
graphy? that Ceylon received from Tzinista—a combination 
of Burma and Yiin-nan—silk, aloe, cloves and sandalwood. 
At this point we may let the Arab writers take up the tale. 
Ya’kibi, writing in the 9th century, distinguishes between the 
aloe of Kakula or Khmer and that of Champa, also an aloe 
of Kita’, the best Chinese variety. He refers to another 
variety, kaSur, as soft and ashen gray, which we may suspect 
to have been ambergris. The fifth voyage of Sindbad mentions 
the Isle of Khmer as producing the Sanfi or Champa aloe. Ibn 
Khordadhbeh, in the 9th century, refers to the Kingdom of 
Jawaga (Sumatra) as producing aloes and the information is 
confirmed by Abi Zaid in the 10th century. The Island of 
Kalah, he says, which belongs to the King of Jawaga, is the 
‘center of the commerce of aloes, camphor, sandalwood, ivory, 
tin, ebony, brazil wood, spices of all kinds, and other things 
too numerous to mention.’ The Digest of Marvels, dating 
about 1000, gives similar information and extends the aloe 
trade to the rather fabulous country of Wak, which may have 
embraced the eastern islands from Japan to the Philippines. 
Edrisi mentions several places in the Indo-Chinese peninsula 
as producing aloe. Yakit, at the end of the 12th century, 
gives the curious piece of misinformation already referred to, 
in connection with Kilam in South India, which he mentions 
as a center in trade of aloe, camphor, resins and barks. Aloe, 
he says, ‘is brought northward by the sea. It is not drawn, 
yet it arrives at the shore. The aloe of Khmer begins to dry 
in its native land and continues to dry at sea. The king 
levies one-tenth of the aloe upon those who gather it at the 
beach’. This can hardly be other than floating ambergris 
(the product of disease or indigestion in whales), but there is 
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no similarity in the two products, and no connection except 
that they were ingredients in the strong perfumes favored by 
the Muhammadans. This confusion of ambergris with aloe 
can certainly not have been due to appearance. As already 
stated, ambergris and musk, aloe and camphor, were all 
ingredients in the nadd of the caliphs that no longer contained 
nard. The confusion may have been due to that cause, or to 
a plain misreading of the Arabic, for sbr, aloes or myrrh, and 
‘nbr, ambergris, are written so nearly alike that it might take 
a careful reader to distinguish between them. 

Yakut quotes a verse of an Arabian poet, Abi’l-’Abbas as- 
Sufri; ‘It exhales a perfume as penetrating as musk rolled in 
the fingers, or as Kalahi aloe’. Ibn al-Baitar, writing in the 
13th century, quotes the earlier description of Dioscorides 
and Galen referring to aloe as an incense, a perfume for the 
person or clothing, and in medicine as a remedy against fever 
and congestion. Avicenna enumerates several varieties, the best 
sorts being those which sink in water, and refers to the custom 
of burying the wood until it decays and nothing but the resin 
is left. Ibn Said, also of the 13th century, refers to the aloe 
of Jawa, black, heavy and sinking in water as if it were a 
stone. Wassaf, at the end of the 13th century, waxes poetic 
about the Island of Mil Sawa, one of the conquests of Kublai 
Khan: ‘The creative power of the Almighty’, says he, ‘has 
embalmed this place and its neighborhood in the perfume of 
the aloe and the clove. The very parroquets cry out in Arabic, 
“Tam a garden, the glory and joy whereof are the envy of 
Paradise. For jealousy of my wealth the shores of Oman 
shed tears like pearls. The aloe of Khmer burns in my censers 
like wood on the fire.”’ 

Abu'l-Fida tells of the mountains of Kamrun, a barrier 
between India and China, where aloes grow. Ibn Batita, in 
the 14th century, tells of the gathering of the aloe in Indo- 
China and notes that in Muhammadan countries the trees are 
considered private property, but there they are wild and 
common. He made a visit to the king of Jawa and was 
present at the wedding of the king’s son, being dismissed 
thereafter with gifts of aloe, camphor, cloves and sandalwood. 
Ibn Iyas, in the 16th century, tells of the city of Kabul as 
exporting grapes, coconuts, aloe of delicate aroma and iron. 
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Abi'l-Fazl, at the end of the 16th century, speaks of ‘id or 
aloe wood, ‘called in India agar’, as ‘the root of a tree which 
is cut off and buried; that part which is worthless perishes; 
the remainder is pure aloes. The information of ancient 
writers to the effect that the tree grows in central India is 
absurd and fanciful’. All the varieties he mentions come from 
Indo-China or the Archipelago. The best, he says, ‘is that 
which is black and heavy; put in water it lies at the bottom; 
it is not fibrous and it readily crumbles; the sort that floats 
is considered valueless; it centers freely into composition of 
perfumes. When one eats it one becomes joyous. It is generally 
used as incense, and in the form of powder its best qualities 
are used to rub into the skin and dust into the clothing’. 

Sulaiman tells of the uses of aloe among the Chinese. When 
a man dies, says he, ‘he is not interred until some subsequent 
anniversary of his death. The body is placed in a bier and 
kept in the house, lime being put on it for preservation, but 
in the case of a prince, aloe and camphor are used instead 
of lime. The dead are mourned three years. Those who do 
not mourn are beaten with rods, whether men or women, the 
people saying, “What, are you not afflicted by the death of 
‘your relatives?” Then the body is interred in a tomb as 
among the Arabs’. 

The confusion in these substances is indicated in a passage 
in Jaubari, a recipe for making myrobalan. First, he says, 
take a little true myrobalan, then one part each of gall-nut 
(terebinth?), myrrh and gum. Instead of myrrh other manv- 
scripts at this passage have sibar as-sukutri, Socotrine aloes; 
but this word sibar, as already stated, refers indiscriminately 
to aloes and myrrh, and there is another word, katir or kutar, 
which covers both aloes and dragon’s blood. The modern 
Arabic version of the Psalms renders cassia as salih, which 
is the word for myrobalan; which, in turn, means no more 
than an acorn, or fruit, used in ointments. 

Why now the name agar or agur by which this Kastern 
resin is generally known in India? The Sanskrit lexicographers 
give a+guru, ‘not heavy’, and they give as a synonym, laghu, 
‘light’. Professor Edgerton tells me that the latter word is 
not applied to aloe in the literature, and that while the form 
a+guru is unimpeachable, he will go so far as to say that 
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the derivation looks ‘a little fishy’, While the incense is in 
constant use by the Parsees, Professor Jackson tells me that 
the word is quite certainly not Persian, and in conversation 
with a Zoroastrian priest, Jal Pavry, he finds that the incense 
is prepared by combining agar with luban (no doubt frankincense) 
and bdi—identification uncertain.33 Sir Dinshah E. Wacha, a 
leading Parsee of Bombay, who is a member of the Indian 
Imperial Council, tells me that agar is burned with Zanzibar 
sandalwood and frankincense, both as incense and for purifi-- 
cation of dwellings, and that it comes to Bombay from Arabia 
While he may possibly be mistaken as to its origin, I incline 
to accept the statement, and to think that an agar usable as 
incense may have figured in early trade from Arabia, and may 
still figure, just as Arabian storax still reaches China in 
competition with the better quality that comes from Java. But 
the East Indian aloe or eagle-wood is not, and, so far as 
known, has never been a product of Arabia. What then may 
it have been? Cedar and juniper are possibilities. Henry Salt,*4 
writing about a century ago, before modern transportation had 
revolutionized commerce, mentions among exports at Aden, 
coffee, myrrh, aloes, frankincense and mastic. Dioscorides 
mentions mastic or terebinth as exported from Central Arabia. 
But in South Arabia and Socotra the name aloe was applied 
also to the lily family. Chau Ju-Kua correctly describes the 
Socotrine aloe and transcribes it as lit hwui, which is pretty 
close to an Arabic luwiyy.*5 

The derivation of a trade name like this can hardly be more 
than conjectural. There is a port Agar on the Arabian shore 
of the Persian Gulf at the upper end ot the Bay of Bahrein. 
Until a century ago the same name was borne by an important 
trading city a few leagues inland now named Hofhuf. The 
classical geographers all mention a tribe named Agraei as 
dominating the Central Arabian caravan routes. In modern 





33 According to Dr. Laufer (Sino-Iranica, 462) this is a Baluchi name 
for bdellium, the resin of Balsamodendron Mukul. According to E. W. 
West (Pahlavi Texts, S. B. E. Vol. V) in Iranian literature ‘whatever 
root, or gum, or wood is scented, they call a scent (bod)’. 

34 Travels in Abyssinia, 106. 

35 To the suggestion that agar may be a Dravidian word, it can only 
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Arabic this central region is still El Hejr. The name means 
merely ‘stony’, and was correctly Latinized as Arabia Petraea. 
The district between the valley of Hadramaut and the South 
Arabian coast is also known as El Hejr. On the Somali coast 
Drake-Brockman found hagar as a variety of incense gum.%6 
Ibn Jami says about rhubarb that ‘if one associates with it 
myrobalan of Kabul, aloes of Socotra and agaric, its action 
is thereby strengthened’. Agaric was a corky fungus growing 
on rotten wood, and no doubt would be a dependable emetic, 
and perhaps in sufficient quantity a positive poison. While 
Dioscorides would derive its name from a tribe of Agari 
in Sarmatia, it seems more likely that it goes back to the 
same root meaning ‘to bend’, that is, 2 bump, or excrescence. 
Finally there is the early Semitic root ‘gr meaning ‘to scratch’, 
hence, to scrape up, gather, or collect; hence, from scraping 
together, to hire for wages, and by transfer to the person 
hired, a public courier or royal messenger. The writing which 
the messenger carried was in Persian engareh. The word 
passed into Greek as angaros, messenger, hence angelos or 
angel. While this could have had some bearing on the gathering 
of the resin by scratching the leaf or bark, I do not press 
the point. 


‘Perhaps ’t is pretty to force together 
Thoughts so all unlike each other;’ 


and this is unavoidable in dealing with ancient commerce. 
The Jewish Prayer Book, in its ‘Blessings on Various Occasions’, 
classifies the fragrant substances for which blessings are to 
be offered, as Fragrant Woods or Barks, Odorous Plants, 
Odorous Fruits, Fragrant Spices, and Fragrant Oils. Greater 
nicety of distinction may not have been expected of priest or 
people. In the aloe we seem certainly to have an ancient 
trade name that referred to disease, injury or decay in several 
trees or plants which appeared in the form of swellings or 


be said that the synonyms in modern Dravidian languages, supplied by 
Watt, have no resemblance to such a form. 

36 Cf. Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, London 1914, Vol. XII, 
pp. 11—27. Habbak hagar is Commiphora Hildebrandtii, a near cousin of 
the myrrh. 
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growths, resulting in dark aromatic resins somewhat similar 
in appearance, bitter in taste and fragrant in the burning, 
conceived of originally as the dried blood of the in-dwelling 
divinity, and consequently as a means of purification. The 
definite limitation of the term in Biblical translations to a Far 
Eastern product unknown in Biblical times is an unfortunate 
anachronism for which the responsibility rests, not with the 
text itself, but with uncritical readers of the accounts of later 
exploration, too ready to identify new knowledge with ancient 
records. 





TWO LITHUANIAN ETYMOLOGIES 
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Priceton University 


Lithuanian viydraga “virago” 


UnbER THE suffix -aga Leskien, Bildung der Nomina im Litau- 
ischen, p. 525, includes “vydraga KLD [ ‘eine Furie, besonders 
von einer bésen Hiindin’; N aus BdQu‘ ‘eine freche Magd’, 
sieht aus wie ein slav. Fremdwort”. But Leskien gives no 
evidence of Slavic origin, and vydraga seems very clearly to 
be a derivative in -ga (for the suffix see Leskien, Nomina, 523) 
from vydra (vidras m.) “storm”. Lalis, Lithuanian-English 


Dictionary*, 419, gives vydraga “hag, fury, stormy woman, 
virago”. Lalis’s “stormy woman” is an etymologically exact 
and literal translation, altho Lalis, like Nesselmann and Kur- 
schat, does not know vydra, and thus overlooks the rather 
obvious derivation of vydraga. It is unnecessary to give seman- 
tic parallels, but one may notice, from the same IE. root, 
Lith. dudra “Flut, Sturm, Stiirmen, Toben, Tosen, Getése” 
(Lalis, “storm, tempest”; fig. “storm, fury”), and Eng. to storm 
“to give vent boisterously to rage or passion”. For the Lith. 
and IE. belongings of vydra, vidras, see Leskien, Nomina, 
438, 436; Brugmann, Grundriss?*, IL. 1.379; Walde, Lateinisches 
etymologisches Wérterbuch’, s. v. ventus. 


1 Leskien’s KLD = Kurschat, Littauisch-deutsches Wérterbuch; N= 
Nesselmann, Wéorterbuch der littauischen Sprache; Bd = Brodowski, 
Lexicon Lithuanico-Germanicum et Germanico-Lithuanicum (early 
18th century MS.); Qu=“ein anonymes, héchst sauber geschriebenes 
Deutsch-littauisches Worterbuch in zwei starken Quartbinden, . .. mit 
Brodowski’s Lexikon verwandt, aber nicht identisch” (cf. Nesselmann, p. V1). 





Two Inthuanian Etymologies 


Lithuanian Zégis “meadow-drain, gully” 


In Nesselmann Wb., p. 550, appears Zégis m. “eine vom Wasser 
verdorbene Stelle auf Wiesen”; no connection is indicated with 
any other Lithuanian word. Kurschat LDWb. 523 cites Zid gis, 
fiogys m. “in poln. Litt. ‘ein Wiesenfliiichen, Bach’”. Bezzen- 
berger, Litauische Forschungen, pp. 203, (205, 178), quotes 
from two authorities ziégys, which we may render, by following 
up his cross references and his reference to Nesselmann, as 
“ein kleiner Sumpfbach, ein Wasserloch auf einer Wiese; 
Rinne, Rinnsel”, with a Lithuanian example (of a synonym) 
meaning “his tears began to fall in streams down his cheeks”. 
Lalis LEDict.? 434 has Ziogis m. “rivulet, streamlet, brook”. 

Several interesting discussions of the word may be found 
in the Mitteilungen der Litauischen literarischen Gesellschaft 
(hereinafter abbreviated as MLG.). Under the title “Litauische 
Worter, die im Nesselmannschen Worterbuche nicht vorfindlich 
sind” Ziegler (MLG. I. 21) has the following to say of Zogis: 
“Die Bedeutung ist nicht richtig angegeben; Zogis bezeichnet 
ein Gewiisser, welches sich an niedrigen Stellen findet, und 
nach gewéhnlich kurzem Verlaufe in ein gréferes miindet. 
Nach meiner Meinung kommt es von Zogauju [“I yawn”] oder 
Zoju [“I gape”) her, weil es an seiner Miindung am breitesten, 
einem aufgesperrten Rachen nicht ganz undhnlich ist.” In an 
article entitled “Bemerkungen zum Vocabularium von Ziegler” 
Jacoby says (MLG. I. 137): “gégis bezeichnet eine Wasserstelle 
unweit eines Flusses, meistens ein alter Ausrif, der bei hohem 
Wasserstande vom Flusse aus sich mit Wasser fillt, also bei 
niedrigem Wasserstande wieder trocken wird; im erstern Falle 
wird darin gern gefischt (7% 26gi 2vejéti). Verschieden davon 
ist dumburys, allerdings auch ein ehemaliger Ausrif) eines 
Flusses, aber von solcher Tiefe, dah} das Wasser darin stehen 
bleibt.” 

According to Hoffheinz (MLG. IV. 274, 279 — see map 
opposite 206) Ziogis, which he translates as “Graben, Bach”, 
appears in proper names about the Krakerorter Lank, a small 
lake near the mouth of the Memel (Niemen) River. The name 
of a small stream that empties into an arm of the Memel and 
thence into the lake, Lydekéoge or Lidekszoge, is interpreted 
by Hoffheinz as “Hechtgraben, von lydeka und Ziogis”. One 
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of the thirty-two definitely distinguished and named parts of 
the Krakerorter Lank through which the nature of the bottom 
permits the fishermen successfully to draw their drag-nets is 
called Ziagis, which Hoffheinz identifies with ziogis “Graben, 
Bach”. 

I find no citations for Z6gis other than those I have given, 
and I know of no attempt to explain it etymologically save 
the unsuccessful one by Ziegler. Leskien, Bildung der Nomina 
im Litauischen, p. 300, gives no connections for his Zidgis, Ziogis 
“Biachlein”, and includes it in a group in which “keine Beziehung 
zu einem in der Sprache gebriuchlichen Verbum vorliegt oder 
die Beziehung nicht klar ist’. But an examination of the 
various conceptions of the word should give us something that 
is basically common to all. The connotation seems to be that 
of a runnel or gully which may normally be merely swampy 
or even dry, but which in time of freshet either pours its 
water from a meadow into a stream or permits the backwater 
of the stream partially to inundate the meadow. In either 
event the rivulet muddies the stream and the adjacent meadow 
becomes covered with a deposit of silt which tends to make 
the grass unfit for grazing and to injure the meadow. 

This leads us rather directly to the verb Zagiv, Zdgti, which 
is given the following meanings: “versehren, unrein machen” 
(Nesselmann Wh. 538); “in Siidlitt. ‘unrein machen’, zunichst 
vom Wasser” (Kurschat LDWh. 514); “to sully, pollute, imp- 
ure, defile, debauch* (Lalis LEDict.* 428). Notice also Kur- 
schat’s (p. 515) vdndeni iédgti “das Wasser verunreinigen” and, 
in Lalis, Zaginti, izagti, sugagti. zogis m. may bear the same 
ablaut relation to Zagit as Zédis m. to Zadu, mézis m. to maéas, 
klénis m. to klainas, lobis m. to labas, &. So far as I know, 
Zagit has not been identified outside of Baltic — or in fact 
outside of Lithuanian, for I am very skeptical as to the rela- 
tionship to gagiti of the Lettish words which Leskien (Ablaut 
der Wurzelsilben im Litauischen, p. 376) connects with it. 
But I do propose that Zagit be taken out of Leskien’s list 
of primary verbs in a without ablaut, and that a new a-o 
ablaut group be formed from dégis and Zagit. 
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IGNAZ GOLDZIHER 


RicuarD GOTTHEIL 
Cotumpi1a UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Ienaz GoipzHER, Professor at the University of Buda- 
pest, Hungary, had been an honor to the membership of our 
Society since the year 1906. His death on November 13, 1921, 
has removed from the learned world the one who not only had 
penetrated furthest into the real essence of Islam, but who 
had also made himself most thoroughly acquainted with every 
excrescent movement to which it has given life. To many 
persons, Islam represents a political organization; to others it 
is merely a religious system. In reality, it is both, and it is 
something more. It connotes a definite and certain philosophical 
view of life. As its influence stretches from Morocco to China 
and to the Malay States, it has come into contact with the 
most varied forms of government and with every kind and 
class of man. In this wonderful sweep of its power, it has 
learned much, and it has taught more. But it has seldom 
budged from the root ideas in which it was born and nurtured. 

To be at home in the mass of deed, thought and writing that 
this progress has brought forth needs a brilliant and capacious 
intellect. Such was that of Goldziher. Born in Stuhlweissen- 
burg, Hungary, June 22, 1850, at an early age he was 
introduced not only into the secular learning of the schools of 
his day, but also into the Hebrew and Rabbinic dialectics 
that have grown up around the Bible and the Talmud; and 
his doctor’s dissertation showed his leanings, as it dealt with 
a certain Tanhum of Jerusalem, a liberal Arabico-Hebraic 
exegete of the thirteenth century. It was just this training in 
argumentation that made it possible for Goldziher to penetrate 
where others were afraid to tread, and to discern the minute 
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differences which have produced so many so-called sects in 
Islam and have divided its devotes into so many categories, 
each category following a specific line of devotion or of action. 
During his training in Semitics he had the benefit of sitting 
at the feet of the foremost leaders in France and in Germany — 
de Sacy and Fleischer (1870). In 1872 he became Privat- 
docent at the University of Budapest; but, because of his race 
and of his religion (to which he was attached devotedly), it 
was not until the year 1894 that he was appointed professor. 
During this whole time he met his material necessities by 
acting as secretary of the Jewish Community in the Hungarian 
capital and as lecturer on Religious Philosophy at the Rab- 
binical Seminary. 

Book-study was, however, not sufficient for him. He felt the 
need of coming into closer relations with those who professed 
the religion that he was studying with so much care. In 1873, 
and once or twice afterwards, he went as a student through a 
good part of the Mohammedan Near East, drinking deeply 
at such fountains as the public and private libraries at 
Damascus, and sitting at the feet of the learned men who had 
made al-Azhar famous. Nor did he neglect the language of 
the streets nor the poetry of their denizens. He spoke Arabic 
very fluently; and I remember well how, at the Congress of 
Orientalists held in Geneva in the year 1894, he privately 
rebuked a number of young Egyptians who were hilariously 
drinking wine, telling them that if only out of respect for the 
religion they represented, they ought at least to show outward 
respect for its tenets. 

There are few Semitic scholars of our day who have published 
as much as has Goldziher. But not for one moment did he 
ever deviate from the high standard of scholarship that he 
set for himself. He was meticulously exact in all details, in 
all his proofs, in all his citations. But he never permitted this 
extreme care to lead him into the blind alley of mere “Ge- 
lehrsamkeit” or into the show-window of a pack of citations 
for citation’s sake. As a true scholar, the larger and weightier 
problems — whether they were of philology, of history, or of 
philosophy — were continually before his mind. 

What all this means one can realize, if one thinks for a 
moment that there is hardly a volume of the ZDMG, since 
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yol. 28, which does not contain one or more contributions 
from his pen, that many have appeared in the WZKYM, in 
Islam, in the JRAS, in the JQR, in the Denkschriften der 
Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften — as well as in the 
Encyclopedia of Islam which is now going through the press. 

But the great value of Goldziher’s numerous works lies in 
the fact that he levelled new paths for us to walk on in 
dealing with the evolution of Islam. In the introduction to 
vol. 26 of the ZA, which was dedicated to him upon the 
occasion of the celebration of the fortieth anniversary of his 
connection with the University of Budapest, Néldeke says 
to him: “Ich hebe hervor, dass erst Sie das Wesen der mus- 
limischen normativen Tradition ins wahre Licht gestellt haben”. 
And, in like manner, it was he who first attacked the problem 
of Shiism (WZKM 13; KADW 75) — a subject which had 
been quite neglected by European scholars. In his “Zahiriten” 
(1884), Goldziher for the first time brought light into an 
obscure, though important, drift in the interpretation of the 
Koran and showed its influence upon the practical workings 
of Mohammedan law. In his “Muhammedanische Studien”, he 
gives us an insight into the Shu‘ubiyyah — which touches upon 
the delicate question of the relations of Arabs to non-Arabs 
within the charmed circle of Islam; and in his edition of the 
writings of Ibn Tumart (1903), together with its learned preface, 
he has given us the material with which to study the beginnings 
of the Almohad invasion of Spain in the twelfth century. 

A subject of equal interest to all those who deal with Mo- 
hammedan questions is that of the Hadith or Tradition con- 
cerning the Exegesis of the Koran, which Goldziher has treated 
in a broad and masterly manner in the second volume of his 
“Muhammedanische Studien” (1890). With these as a basis 
he enlarged upon the subject in his lectures at the University 
of Upsala, which are printed under the title “Die Richtungen 
der Islamischen Koranauslegung” as vol. 7 of the series of the 
de Goeje Stiftung. Along the same line run his publication 
and translation of al-Ghazali’s attack upon the Batiniyyah 
sect, the sect of those who looked for hidden meanings in the 
words of the Mohammedan scriptures (published as vol. 3 in 
the same series). 

One has only to go through the array of Goldziher’s many 
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articles to see the diversity of his interests in matters affecting 
Islam. From his “Jugend- und Strassenpoesie in Kairo” 
(ZDMG 33) to his edition of the poems of Jarwal ibn Aus 
al-Hutai’ah, the wandering poet whose biting sarcasm Omar 
himself feared (ZDMG 46, 47); from his “Eulogien der Mu- 
hammedaner” (ZDMG 50) to his “Stellung der alten islamischen 
Orthodoxie zu den antiken Wissenschaften” (K.PAW, 1915), no 
subject was strange to him. And, at the same time, he never 
forgot his own people and their literature. Many articles in 
Jewish periodicals stand as witnesses to this — and especially 
his careful edition of the Arabic text in Hebrew characters 
of the philosophical work entitled “Ma‘ani al-Nafs” (“The 
Essence of the Soul”, AKGW, 1907). 

By the general public Goldziher will be remembered best 
by reason of his “Vorlesungen iiber den Islam” (1910) — the 
first intelligent and consecutive presentation of the system of 
Islamic doctrine and tradition, based upon the widest possible 
study of all its ramifications. The lectures were intended 
originally to have been delivered under the auspices of the 
American Committee for Lectures on the History of Religions; 
but at the last moment the arrangements went awry, and they 
were published in book form. An English translation of these 
lectures appeared in this country for a while, but then 
suddenly hid its head in blushing concealment. 

Since the Geneva Congress of Orientalists in 1894, where 
I made the personal acquaintance of Goldziher, it has been my 
good fortune to remain in constant connection with him. In 
1910 I had the pleasure of spending an evening with him in 
his own study and of seeing the wonderful collection of books 
that he had accumulated. Unfortunately, when he came to 
this country in 1910 for the purpose of attending a congress 
of religions, I was in the Near East and missed him. In 1921 
I had three communications from him; but he complained 
much about his declining health—especially in the last one, 
dated May 4. But up to the very end he showed the same 
desire to read, to learn, to know. The war had made a 
serious break in his studies, and had cut him off from his 
customary learned and literary connections in many lands, 
especially in America. It is certain that the war had affected 
him in other ways also; and his end on November 13, 1921, 
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did not come in the circumstances in which his friends would 
have wished. 

Deeply pious in his own soul, and passionately attached to 
his own faith, he had a wide breadth of vision that permitted 
him to approach other religious systems with affectionate care. 
I am sure that he felt as did the Mohammedan when he 


wrote: AU 352! plall wl (Ikd I, 202). 


13 JAOS 42 





BRIEF NOTES 
India and Elam 


Indologists are aware that when Gautama Buddha lived and 
preached, Bimbisara ruled in Magadha. Five Puranas, incor- 
porating a dynastic account of the post-Mahabharata period, 
namely, Matsya, Vayu, Brahmanda, Visnu, and Bhagavata, 
agree in pointing to one Sigunaka or Sisunaga as the founder 
of the dynasty to which Bimbisara belonged.! It is true that 
the Ceylon chronicles place Sigunaka (whom they call Susunaga) 
six generations later than Bimbisara.2 But Pur&nic authority 
is, in this matter, more to be relied upon than confused re- 
collections conjured up in chronicles of distant Ceylon. 

The Puranas posit three kings between Sigunaka and Bin- 
bisira. The Matsya counts 154 years from the accession of 
Sisunaka to the termination of Bimbisdra’s reign. The Vayu 
reckons the interval between the same two events as one of 
164 years, while the Brahmanda’s total is 174 years.3 Copyists’ 
mistakes are probably responsible for this divergence, the ‘26’ 
and ‘28’ years assigned respectively to Kakavarnin and Bim- 
bisara in the Matsya’s original being misread as ‘36’ and ‘38’,— 
a common enough blunder, occasioned by the similarity between 
va and tra which was likely to make sadvimésat and astavimsat 
appear sattrimsat and astatrimsat.4 The Matsya total, 154 years, 
should be preferred to the bigger totals given in the Vayu and 
the Brahmanda, since the Matsya contains the oldest version 
of the dynastic account.5 

According to Ceylonese tradition, towards which Western 
scholars, sceptical at first, are gradually assuming an attitude 


1 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age (Oxford, 1913), p. 21. 
2 Dipavamsa, ch. V; Mahdvamsa, ch. IV. 

3 Pargiter, op. cit, p. 21. 

4 Ibid., p. xxiii. 

5 Tbid., p. xiv. 
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of faith, Buddha died in the 8th year of Ajatasatru, successor 
to Bimbisara, that year corresponding to 544 8.0.6 Northern 
tradition represents Buddha to have died in the 5th year of 
AjataSatru.?’ Bimbisara’s last year is thus placed 551 or 548 
zc. and Sigunaka’s accession, being (according to the Matsya 
Purina) 154 years earlier, falls in the year 705 or 702 B. c. 

To Assyriologists the name Sisundka, Sisundga or Susundga 
inevitably recalls the designation Susinak or Susunga adopted 
in those days and earlier still by native kings of Susa (Elam).§ 
Sisundka, if taken as a Sanskrit compound made up of sisu 
and naka, would mean nothing; and we know that Indian kings 
of that period, choosing to adopt Sanskritic names, usually 
selected names with a meaning. In a commentary on the Ceylon 
chronicle, the Mahavamsa, we find a traditional account of the 
name Susundga.® It is clear from this account, though we 
need not believe every word of it, that tradition, too, failed to 
connect the first element susw with Sanskrit sigu. Susinak of 
Elam could be easily transformed into Sigunaka by metathesis 
of the first two syllables, and the transformation would come 
in handy to an Indian purdnakdra naturally disposed to look 
out for Sanskritic names. The Ceylon form Susundga is nearer 
still to the Elamite Susunga. 

Susinak or Susunga means ‘the Susian’. Could a Susinak 
have come to rule over Magadha about 700 B.c.? No very 
close examination of the history of Elam is required for a satis- 
factory answer to this very relevant, question. After 720 B. c. 
when Sargon of Assyria carried out a campaign against Elam, 
the latter country adopted the policy of helping Babylonia 
against Assyria. About 704 8. c. the combined forces of Elam 
and Babylonia were overthrown at Kis. Elam now set herself 
on a war of revenge. She formed a confederacy, embracing 
humerous neighboring states, to humble Assyria; but that con- 
federacy was broken by Sennacherib in a battle at Khaluli 
(691 s. c.).° Is it not likely that India was included by the 





° Mahdvamsa, ch. Il; Smith, Oxford History of India (1919), p. 52. 
The date 544 B. C. is deduced from data in Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa. 

7 Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 91. 

8 Sayce, Records of the Past, N.S., vol. V, p. 148. 

* Turnour, Mahawanso (1837), p. xxxvii. 

\0 Encyclopedia Britannica (11th ed.), article ‘Elam’. 
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Elamite king in this quest of alliance? The territorial limits 
of Elam are given differently by different classical authors, but 
some writers define the country as ‘lying between the Oroatis 
and the Tigris, and stretching from India to the Persian Gulf.’1! 
Could India be left out, as at any rate a potential ally, by 
Elam in her life-and-death struggle with Assyria? An Elamite 
prince of the blood royal, a Susinak, would be the most suitable 
person to be entrusted with a mission to India. The mission 
could readily secure hospitality in an Indian Court, and there 
is nothing strange in the Susinak afterwards carving out a 
kingdom for himself within the borders of India. Benares, for 
instance, would form a most convenient centre of political in- 
trigue. The Puranic account indicates, in fact, that Sisunaka, 
placing his son on the throne of Benares, ‘proceeded towards’ 
(Srayisyati) or ‘started an expedition against’ (samydsyati) 
Girivraja, the capital of Magadha;!2 and he may have begun 
his career here as a minister, as the Mahavarhsa asserts.! 
The Puranas further emphasize that the descendants of Sisu- 
naka were ksatrabandhavah.14 The term rdjanyabandhu, a 
synonym of ksatrabandhu, is used in early Indian literature to 
denote a rajanya or ‘a prince’, but usually with a depreciating 
sense.t5 In later literature, however, e. g. in the Manava 
Dharmasastra, the terms ksatra, ksatrabandhu, rdjanya and 
rajanyabandhu are used without discrimination.16 How did 
the elevation in meaning of the terms ksatrabandhu and raja- 
nyabandhu come about? The answer, | think, is pretty simple. 
These compounds originally meant, in all probability, ‘kinsman 
of a prince’, 7. e. of a prince native to India. Foreign invaders 
of a princely origin, even upstart adventurers who rise from 
the ranks, usually attempt, and succeed in their attempt, to 
effect matrimonial alliances with ruling dynasties of established 
dignity. They would not be generally acknowledged as ksatriyal 
or rdjanyah at first, and would be designated ksatrabandhavah 
or rajanyabandhavah. Gradually, however, the distinction would 


11 Tbid. 

12 Pargiter, op. cit., p. 21. 

13 Mahavamsa, ch. LV. 

14 Pargiter, op. cit., p. 21. 

15 Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, sub voce ‘Rajanyabandhu’. 
16 Cf. Manu, V. 320 and II. 38, 49, 65, with one another. 
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disappear; and the descendants of a ksatrabandhu would come 
to be regarded as ksatriyah themselves. In the Manava Dhar- 
magastra the distinction could hardly be observed, since its 
ethnic outlook on Ksatriyas was so broad that Sakas, Yavanas, 
Pahlavas, and even Cinas, were held by its author to have 
been Ksatriyas by race, who had been rendered outcast only 
by long abstention from Brahminical ways of life and protracted 
separation from Brahmins.!7 If, therefore, Sisunaka was origin- 
ally an Elamite prince who afterwards made himself master 
of Magadha, he would, in the plenitude of his power, naturally 
seek the hand of an Indian princess of a Ksatriya house; and 
his descendants could very properly be designated ksatraban- 
dhavah in early Sanskrit records. That some of his descendants 
intermarried with well-established indigenous dynasties is known 
from literary evidence. Thus, Bimbisara is stated to have mar- 
ried a sister of Prasenajit of the [ksvaku dynasty,'8 and Udayana 
of Kaugsambi is represented as having taken to wife a sister 
of Dargaka, grandson of Bimbisara.'9 

Our finding throws some light on the fact, long familiar to 
the scholarly world, that brisk trade began between India and 
Babylonia about 700 8. c.2° With the advent of an Elamite 
dynasty into Magadha, commerce would be fostered between 
India and Babylonia, Elamite policy being at that time pro- 
Babylonian. We are also able to understand the presence of 
so-called Assyrian, but really Babylonian, elements in early 
Indian art. Babylonian influence, traced in other spheres of 
Indian cultural activity, receives, too, an intelligible explanation. 

Harit Krisona DEB 


Calcutta, India 


The Name and Nature of the Sumerian God Uttu 


JAOS 40, 73f. the writer discussed the character of the 
Sumerian god Uttu (TAG-KU) and proposed to consider him 
as the god of commerce and the arts of civilization. Originally, 


17 Manu, X. 44. 

18 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 3. 
19 Bhasa, Svapnavasavadatta, Act I. 
2” Rhys Davids, op. cit., p. 115. 
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I thought, he was a god of fertility, perhaps with solar asso. 
ciations, to judge from the similarity between the name Utty 
and Utu = Babbar, as well as from certain analogies. That 
he was a patron of culture and a god of fertility may be 
regarded as certain, but the explanation of his name, as well 
as the consequent deductions, was wrong. The true explanation 
is furnished by C7’19.17, Col. I. 6 ff. and C7’ 11. 48. 32 ff. In 
the first passage we have: 

KI (u-tu) KI: ersitim sa[plitim], “lower world” 

kir-nu-gé-a : ” ” ” 

ki-ur : duru[ssuj, “foundation platform” (JAOS 40. 317) 
ki-tur-ra : nérib ersitim, “entrance to the (under) world”. 

The second passage has: 
kukku: KI-K[I]: matu saplf{itu], “lower world” 

» ° ” : [ J 
utte : yy 3: fer]situ Saplfitu). 

The etymology of the word uwtu-utte has been given by De- 
litzsch, SGI 44, who correctly identifies it with ut-tw: eréb- 
samsi, “sunset”, lit. “entrance of the sun (into the underworld)”. 
Delitzsch does not strengthen his position by repeating the 
hazardous combination of Gr. "EpeSos with erébu, but there are 
excellent parallels in the semantic development of Sum. edin, 
“western desert, underworld“ (AJSZ 35.171, n. 2) and Egypt. 
imnty, “west, underworld”, The word wuttu-utu-utte then 
means properly “netherworld”, but since our divinity is a god 
of fertility we must refer it to the subterranean world of life, 
and not to Hades proper. That uttu is associated with the 
apst appears from its synonym kukku, which elsewhere is an 
equivalent of gug (L U ), “chaos”, from which it is derived. The 
Babylonians, like the Hellenes, conceived of chaos as an 
amorphous fluid mass, closely related to the aps, Heb. tehém. 
In the Flood-poem, line 88, we read: m’ir kukké (like diil- 
kussé) ina lilati usaznanti samtitu kibati = “The regents of the 
kukku will cause the (storm) clouds to rain down hail (Ungnad, 
ZDMG 73. 165) in the evening”. Here the idea that the 
ultimate source of rain is the subterranean ocean is eéx- 
pressed as clearly as in Amos and the Avesta. 

If uttu is a synonym of ki, “underworld” (Zimmern, against 
Jastrow) we would expect the lord of the uttu, the mu’ir kukhi, 
to be called the En-uttu, just as En-ki is the lord of the ki. 
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Nor are we disappointed. In a very important tetragonal 
cylinder, published by Keiser in Babylonian Inscriptions in the 
Collection of J. B. Nies, No. 23, this very god En-ut appears. 
The opening of the text is best preserved, but has been un- 
fortunately misunderstood throughout by the editor, so I will 
give my own translation: 
. To thee, O apsi, O seemly maiden (ki-sikil [me]-te-gdl),' 
. To the house of the ocean (? é-gur [?]-ra) may thy king 
betake himself, 
. En-ut, king of the apst. 
. Thy quay of malachite he has [ ] 
» { ] lapis lazuli he has come to thee. 
3. The house of Enki, the pure — — — 
. Bull, king [ ] hero endowed with might (a for 4?), 
. In himself (ni-bi) he meditated, together (di3-bi) he con- 
sulted; 
. To the house of the ocean(?), which is Enki’s pure sea 
([a]-ab-ba kug me-a), 
10. Where in the midst of the apsi a great sanctuary is 
established, 
11. [ ] the pure might(?) of heaven, 
12. The apsi, the pure place (resp. maiden), the place of 
determining fates, 
13.[ ° ] the ear of king En-ut, 
14, [Enk]i, lord of determining fates, 
15. [Nug]immut (so!), lord of Eridu (i.e, the apsi), 
* * ¥ 
20. The aps, life of the land, the beloved of En-ut, 
21. The pregnant one,?[] perfect in fulness (sukud-da tum-ma) 
* * * 
23. The nether sea, the life of the land a rival has not, 
24. The mighty river, rushing over the land. 
In the badly mutilated second and third columns we read 
the name En-ut in connection with the various works of fertility 





1 We have here a paronomasia associated with a profound mythical 
conception. The word ki-sikil (so, not ki-el, Thureau-Dangin, RA 17. 82 f.) 
means literally “pure place”, but also “virgin, maiden”. 

2 For this meaning of si-zag, or zag-si, lit. “full of side”, see AJSL 
35. 181, n. 5. 

3 Or “In the nether sea — — — a rival he has not”, 
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in a number of places; toward the end of the tablet Enki and 
his sukkal Isimu appear (Keiser reads the name Isimu wrongly, 
and renders “messenger of the yellow scorpion”.) 

From this text it is clear that En-ut‘ is merely a variant 
form of Enki or Ea, since both receive the same appellations, 
and Nugimmut is given as a title to En-ut. With Ea, wisdom 
and fires from which spring the human arts and crafts of 
civilization, have their source in his nether ocean; in the myth 
of Oannes, whose cuneiform original remains to be discovered, 
the god rises from the sea (properly the aps#) and teaches 
men the amenities of culture. In Uttu, the patron of commerce, 
we have a third Babylonian figure of the Prometheus type, a 
true culture-hero. 

In our text, the apsi, the Sumerian virgin-mother Engur, 
or Nammu, appears as a virgin, into whose fertile womb her 
lord, En-ut, pours his fertilizing seed and renders her pregnant. 
But we have learned that wttu is really a synonym of abzu 
and engur, so we should expect Uttu to be originally feminine, 
like Engur-Apsfi, and to show the same androgynous tendencies 
as Apsi-Ti’imat, Tammuz, Istar, and the ancient oriental gods 
of fertility in general. Nor are we misled. Schréder’s valuable 
publication, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts, 
No. 63, Col. IIL. 41 states that *TAK-KU (No. 65, Col. ITI. 18 
glosses ¢TAK-KU by ut) is the daughter of Anu (mé@rat Anu). 
Uttu is therefore, according to another theory, of even greater 
antiquity, we may suppose, a form of [8tar, since the latter 
is also marat Anim, as well as marat Sin. One of the greatest 
weaknesses in the critical study of Assyro-Babylonian religion 
is the failure to distinguish sharply between different theories, 
which were current often simultaneously, and appear, as in 
Egypt, even in the same composition. It is one of the great 
merits of Jastrow to have stressed the principle of distinct 
theories, held originally by special schools of theologians, and 


later syncretized. 
W. F. Ausricur 


American School in Jerusalem 





4 It is possible that the divine name En-ut-ti-la means “Lord of the 
nether sea of life”, but more likely that the rendering “Lord of the day 
of life” is correct. 

5 AJSL 35. 165. 
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Sanduarri, king of Kundi and Sizt 


In the account of Esarhaddon’s expedition against Abdi-mil- 
kutti, king of Sidon, Kundi and Siz are allied with the 
Phoenician king against the Assyrians. Delitzsch, Paradies, 
p. 283, considered the possibility that these cities were situated 
near Sidon. He remarked that the name Kundi is reminiscent 
of the name of the village ‘Ain Kundya near Hasbeya east 
of Sidon. KA%, p. 88 identifies Kundi with Amhiale and Sizt 
with Sis, in Cilicia. To seek the cities in Cilicia is difficult 
according to the account of Esarhaddon. The latter assembled 
the kings of the land of the Hatti and all the rulers of the 
sea-coast into his presence (upahirma Sarrani mat Hatti % ahi 
tamtim kalisunu ina pania). The king of Cilicia and his city- 
chiefs evidently were still at peace with Assyria at the time 
of the conquest of Sidon and the war against Sanduarri. It 
is not until the next campaign that Esarhaddon actually 
warred against the people of Cilicia (ukabis kisudi nizé mat 
Hi-lak-ki; IR 1. 45, Col. 2). It is, therefore, more likely to 
suppose that the allies of Abdi-milkutti were Syrian or Phoe- 
nician rather than Cilician towns. 

The name of the king of these two cities may probably 
throw some light on the question. A king of Cilicia was named 
Sa-an-dar-(8)ar-me, III R 18, IT, 113; Ann. II, 75; he gave 
his daughter in marriage to Ashurbanipal. Other names which 
have a similar initial element are Sandaksatru (Iranian accord. 
to Justi, IN p. 283) and Sandapi (probl. for Sanda-dapi, Sayce, 
PSBA 28, p. 92). The initial element in these three names is 
sanda. The element is, therefore, not completely the same as 
that in the name Sanduarri, where it is sandu, once written 
sa-an-du-t, and this has probably nothing whatever to do with 
the element sanda. Therefore another explanation must be 
sought for. A possibility is the Egyptian origin of the name. 
Sa-an-du-(i)-ar-ri might well stand for s’-n-dw’-R‘, i.e., ‘the 
worshipper of Ré’. Two objections might be raised against 
this interpretation. It might be said that ‘the person of the 
praise of Ré’, i.e, ‘the worshipper of Ré‘’ is no personal 
name and, therefore, is improbable. Yet this would not stand 
without parallel. In K 3082 § 2027 K 3086 the king of Tyre 
is called ba-’a-lu, which is certainly not his name but the 
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Hebrew 5y3. This instance would meet the objections against 
a name which is rather an epithet. The second objection might 
be directed against the fact that this puts an Egyptian over 
two Phoenician or Syrian cities at a time when we should 
not expect it. Yet it is altogether not improbable that the 
Egyptian Sanduarri was a man who had been raised to the 
rank of a chieftain over two rather insignificant places by the 
king of Sidon, for personal or political reasons. The Phoenician 
cities were always the good friends of Egypt. Thus the king 
Tirhakah of Egypt is called a friend of Ba’alu of Tyre (Ba-’a-lu 
Sar mat Sur-ri 3a a-na Tar-ku-t sar mat Ku-t-si ip-ri-3u it- 
tak-lu-ma). 

The Tell el-Amarna letters represent the element Ré‘ by the 
syllables ri-ia (nimmuria, Amenhotep III; naphuria, Amenho- 
tep LV), a representing the ‘Ain. We would have in Sanduarri 
the omission of the closing guttural, which, again, is not a 


point against the Egyptian interpretation of the name. 
H. F. Lurz 


University of California 


The root 55, edelu in Egyptian 


Pognon, Bav. 131 referred Babylonian daltu, ‘door’ to the 
root 5, edelu, ‘to bar, bolt, lock up, shut up’. He has been 
followed by Barth, ZDMG Vol. 41 (1887), p. 607, and this 
etymology has been accepted since by most scholars (see the 
Hebrew dictionaries sub deleth). That this etymology indeed 
is correct is shown by the Egyptian, which has preserved the 
root 57, edelu, although, as far as I know, no reference has 
ever been made to it. 57° is preserved in the verb ddr (determ., 
wall and strong arm), Aeg. Zeitschr. 1868, p. 112 with the 
meaning ‘to lock up, bolt, bar, fortify’; Sethe, Urkwnden, 4, 
p. 1174 édr. t (determ., house), ‘a locked up place, a bolted 
place’, thence also ‘a fort, a fortress’. The root édr (idr, idl) 
has undergone metathesis in the word dry, Copt. rup, ‘boundary’. 
That metathesis took place is shown by the writing édr (Copt. 
ApHx) with the same meaning ‘boundary’. The idea of ‘door’ 
is also preserved in this word. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that the Egyptian word 
for ‘hand’, commonly transliterated d. t (Copt. root) does not 
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merely go back to dr. t (U. 3, 550, T. 29, 32, P. 6,113, M. 781, 
N. 179, 1138) but to dry. t (so Recueil de Travaux, 31, 30), 
which again in turn goes back to the root ddr, idr, idl, edelu, 
‘to lock, to close’ etc. The same root 5%, edelu must, there- 
fore, also underlie the Hebrew ‘, ‘hand’, which underwent 
practically the same deterioration as the Egyptian d. t. 


H. F. Lurz 
University of California 


The etymology and meaning of Sanskrit garitmant 


In the post-Vedic literature and in the native lexicons ga- 
ritmant is a noun and signifies sometimes bird in general, 
and sometimes the mythical bird Garuda in particular. The 
word appears twice in RY., once in VS., and twice in AY. 
(but AV. 9. 10. 28 is RV. 1. 164. 46). In the Veda it always 
occurs with suparnd; the latter word is usually taken as a 
noun, and the garitmant as an adjective with the meaning 
‘winged’. But I consider suparnd the adjective and suggest 
that in the Veda, as in the later literature, gariitmant is a 
noun, and that the phrase should be rendered ‘the beautiful- 
winged (mythical) bird’ or ‘the beautiful-winged Garutmant 
(= Garuda)’. The adjectival usage of suparnd and its literal 
meaning were too familiar in the Veda to permit the probability 
of the meaning ‘winged’ for garitmant: ‘the winged beautiful- 
winged one’. In addition to vs. 46, with its combination sé 
suparné garitman, the word suparnd occurs five times in RV. 
1. 164, each time with distinctly adjectival force, modifying 
nouns like sakhi, hari, vaiyasé. Moreover, Garuda and Garut- 
mant are united by their common association with the sun, 
an association that is clear, at least as to the fact. 

The Western translators do indeed occasionally render ga- 
ritmant by Garutmant, and the Hindu commentator of the 
AV. suggests at 4. 6. 3 the equation Garutmant — Garuda, 
but the suggestion is not accepted by Whitney-Lanman, and 
they, together with Monier-Williams, Uhlenbeck, Brugmann, 
and other scholars, are inclined to agree, by statement or by 
inference, upon ‘winged (gartitmant) bird or eagle (suparnd)’. 
Pet. Lex. is non-committal as to meaning, but considers the 
Vedic garitmant an adjective, as does Grassmann. 
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The interpretation ‘winged’, for gartitmant, apparently owes 
its persistence, and probably its origin, to the Vedic association 
of the word with suparnd, which often means ‘bird’; to the 
general predominance of the adjectival use of the suffix -mant; 
to the frequency of the possessive idea in mant- derivatives 
(nearly two-thirds of all examples);! and to the fact that 
wings are the most obvious possession of birds. It is required 
by Ragh. 3. 57, where flying arrows are likened to winged 
serpents, but it is not required by any passage in the Veda. 
And, as Pet. Lex. says, ‘die Bedeutung “gefliigelt” scheint fiir 
den Veda schon deshalb zweifelhaft zu sein, weil sie Nir. 7. 18 
ganz fehlt’. It has no linguistic basis unless garut means ‘wing’, 
and there is no evidence of an independent garut ‘wing’, save 
as it is assumed to explain garitmant. 

Grassmann, RVWb., explains garitmant as meaning ‘die 
Héhe des Himmels innehaltend, in der Héhe schwebend’, and 
derives the garut from *gar, gir, which means ‘to praise, honor’, 
and which he takes to mean basically ‘to raise, exalt’. Uhlen- 
beck, AiWb., and Brugmann, Grundrif*, 1. 599, are inclined 
to compare the word with Lat. voldre ‘to fly’. But neither of 
these etymologies is semantically and phonetically convincing. 
Nir. 7. 18 connects gartitmant with garana ‘swallowing’, but 
this derivation has not won any measure of the acceptance 
that it deserves. There seems to be no reasonable objection 
to considering gartit a derivative in -t — like RV. martit(vant), 
niytit(vant), vidyit (vidyinmant), vihit(mant) — from the 
strong form of the root gr, gir (yirdti; Lat. vorare, Gk. Bopa, 
Lith. gérti) ‘to swallow’, which one finds in the noun-derivatives 
gard, etc. The force of -mant would be that of a noun-suffix 
of agency,2 or one expressing the idea ‘connected with’ or 
‘relating to’.2 From this root is usually derived garuda, which 
is likewise the name of a mythical bird: ‘das alles verschlingende 
Feuer der Sonne’ (Pet. Lex.). Garuda may even be a corruption 
of gartitmant; cf. Roth’s Erldiuterungen zum Nirukta, p. 107. 


Haroitp H. BEenper 
Princeton University 


1 Cf. Bender, The Suffixes mant and vant in Sanskrit and Avestan, 
pp. 60, 61. 
2 Cf. Bender, op. cit., p. 68. 3 Thid., p. 66. 
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Scale-Insects of the Date-Palm 


Classical Arabic lexicographers describe LS as ‘a dust that 
comes upon unripe dates, spoiling them and rendering them 
like the wings of the jundab’ (a sp. of locust). They describe 
23s as ‘a blight incident to palms, like dust falling upon the 
unripe dates, preventing them from becoming ripe and rendering 
them tasteless’, or ‘a thick crust that comes upon unripe dates’. 
Finally, to explain je! ysl, ‘the palms had, upon their 
unripe dates, what resembled a bark or crust, which the people 
of al-Madinah call lis’. 

These three words, none of which is defined intelligibly to 
a date-grower, are probably one and the same thing. I suspect 
that the original is .,#¢, from which ss would come by me- 
tathesis; while ,i¢, an easy mispronunciation of _,i¢, would 
easily be ascribed to the root gafara = to cover, veil, or 
conceal. 

The original meaning of gafa is apparently the chaff of 
wheat. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that these terms all refer 
to attacks of a scale insect, of which there are two that infest 
the fruit of the date-palm. 

One of these (Phoenicococcus marlatti) is flesh-colored, and 
habitually lives at the base of the leaves, far inside the trunk 
of the palm, but comes out in migration twice a year or of- 
tener. By sucking the juices out of a developing bunch of 
dates, it causes a shriveling which at Biskra, Algeria, is now 
called khdmij (i. e., debility), while the insect is there called 
armud (i. e., ash-colored). At Baghdad aS describes a palm 
attacked by this scale, aa» meaning to butcher or cut meat 
in pieces, since the insect looks not unlike a tiny piece of raw 
meat, flattened out. 

The other insect (Parlatoria blanchardi) is white, and lives 
on the leaves for the most part. At Baghdad it is now called 
‘urrah, from its resemblance to the droppings of birds. At 
Biskra it goes by the name of swbba@h, which properly describes 
a salt efflorescence. 

The only clue to the identity of the gafa is the statement 
that it looks like the wings of the jundab; this conveys nothing 
to me, however, for I am not acquainted with that species of 
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locust. Possibly the term was applied to both species of scale 
without distinction. From the description of its effects, how- 
ever, 1 believe it refers to the Phoenicococcus or so-called 
Marlatt scale. 

As the classical lexicographers usually admitted only words 
current before Islam, it may fairly be said that this scale 
insect has a written history of more than 1300 years. It 
would be interesting to know whether any other of these minute 
pests has such a long record in literature. 


Pavut PopENoE 
Coachella, Calif. 


The meaning of Babylonian bittu 


The Assyro-Babylonian Dictionaries are still doubtful as 
to the meaning of bittu. Delitzsch, HWB p. 192 does not 
give any conjecture at all, while Muss-Arnolt, ABH WB, p. 204 
notes down “according to Ball, PSBA XII, 221, a kind of 
dress”, 

Bittu (or also battw) is ideographically written ne-gar-ra; 
gar, according to Delitzsch, Sum. Glossar, p. 210, having the 
meaning “einschrinken, einengen”, ramdsu, “einfassen”. Ne- 
gar-ra is an active participle with prefix ne and affix a (see 
Delitzsch, Sum. Gram. p. 123) and therefore means “das Ein- 
engende, das Umfassende”, which, of course, at the first thought 
would be the girdle. That this is really the case, and that 
the meaning of bittu, battu is “girdle, belt”, becomes clear 
when we consider similar words in the cognate languages. 
Bittu, first of all, is a contraction with reduplicated ¢, going 
back to bintu or bantu. Bantu equals Egyptian bnt, “girdle”, 
and Hebrew 0338 with the same meaning, although here it is 
generally the “priestly girdle”. 

The Hebrew and the Egyptian words have often been com- 
pared with our own “band”, German “Binde, Band”, but these 
words are certainly not borrowings from Indo-European; they 
are purely Semitic. 

The primary meaning of the stem *33 seems to be “to 
encircle, to be all around” and this meaning is preserved in 
the Babylonian adverb battubatti, battibatti, battabatta, which 
is a reduplication of bantu, and has the meaning “circle”, “all 
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around”, “all about”. A goodly number of Semitic words 
meaning “girdle”, by the way, are derivatives of verbs whose 
meanings express exactly this idea. The fact that “binden, 
umbinden” comes near to the meaning of the stem *O33, and 


has the same consonantic skeleton is merely accidental. 
H. F. Lurz 


University of California 


67+ 


A note regarding the garment called -)53 and its etymology 


Ibn-Batutah narrates that “the people of Mecca possess 
elegance and neatness in their garments. They wear mostly 
white ones and among their costumes are seen the clean and 
immaculate «2» garments”: § délbsg sb et) Ade Joly 

The .,»» is described as a gubbah (422) or dir‘ (25>), being 


short and sleeveless. This sleeveless tunic may be the one 
represented already in the Egyptian monuments (vide Rosellini, 
Monumenti civ., I, pl. LX VII), which show a Beduin’s garment 
reaching from the arm-pit to the knees. About the waist down 
it was wrapped twice, and one lower corner of the wrapping 
was fastened to the girdle. 

The word .»v, of course, has no etymological connection 
with »,0 “body”, Hebrew j3, although Lane, in his Dictionary, 
for instance, discusses the word in one and the same article 
with v2 “body”. The word ;,.» meaning “a short sleeveless 
tunic” goes back to a root bdn which has been preserved in 


Egyptian J — > Op \ — > Ops and which here 


has the meaning “to tie, to bind”. Bdn in its turn is a 
transposed form of the verb bnt, Semitic *o33, of which I spoke 
in my note on bittw. 

The name, therefore, would show that the ... garment, 
like the shimlah, for instance, which is also represented in the 
Egyptian monuments, is a very old costume, although there 
is no doubt that it, like other garments, was subject to deve- 


lopment in the course of time. 
H. F. Lurz 


University of California 
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The hagoroth of Genesis 37 


The hagorah in later time designates without exception a 
certain kind of loin-girdle (11 Sam. 18 11; I Kings 25; II Kings 
321 etc.); only in one passage, Gen. 37, does it apparently 
denote a kind of apron, which was made of fig-leaves, and 
which seemingly differed only in regard to material from the 
ordinary loin-cloth, or the short skirt as worn for instance by 
the early Sumerians. It would therefore appear that the word 
hagorah, as many other words designating garments, has under- 
gone a change of meaning. That this, however, is not the 
case, it is the object of the following note, to show. 

Some of the archaic Babylonian cylinder seals present to 
us the fact that it was the custom among the early Sumerians 
simply to tie a cord a few times around the loins. To the 
front of the cord were attached generally two small pieces of 
cloth to hide the privy parts; these two flaps serving a similar 
purpose as the Phallustasche among the pre-dynastic Egyptians, 
and among the Libyans down to a comparatively late period. 
For this ancient Sumerian custom see for instance Ward, 
Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, p. 43, No. 110a and p. 55, 
No. 138b. The statue of the god Min, discovered at Koptos, 
and now in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, shows as the 
only garment a girdle which is wound eight times round the 
body, one end of the girdle falling down the right side and 
widening toward the base. Among the lower classes in Egypt 
in the time of the Old and Middle Kingdoms it was often 
customary to wear only a girdle from which hung a special 
small piece of cloth, which could be pushed to the side or 
even to the back in case it was in the way during hard work 
(see e. g. Davies, The Mastaba of Ptahhetep, II, pls. 5, 7, 8, 
17, 21, 22, 23; Lepsius, Denkmiiler, II, 61b, 69, 70, 101b, 102). 
Sometimes the middle piece was drawn between the legs, and 
the end fastened to the girdle in the back, like an infant’s 
diaper. 

These considerations would tend to show that the hagoroth 
mentioned in Genesis 37 consisted of girdles which were 
wound once or more often around the loins, and to which were 
fastened, instead of the pieces of cloth, fig-leaves, which had 
been sewed together. 
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In view of the fact, furthermore, that the text reads 2n") 
nosy 072 skys) MYM My and not oF) Da avy) mM Ady TENN 
rian it seems most likely that the hagorah, or hagor in the 
other passages where the word occurs, no more means “girdle”, 
than it does “apron” or “loin-cloth” in Genesis 37. In every 
instance it means the girdle plus the additional shame-cover, 
be it in the form of leaves or in the form of small pieces of 
cloth, The hagorah is the oldest piece of garment seen on 
the monuments both of Egypt and Sumer, and, of course, was 
the predecessor of the loin-cloth. 

The hagorah, in other words, is very similar to the priestly 
mikhnas, which may be a development of the hagorah. Accord- 
ing to Exod. 28 42 the mikhnas serves the purpose W3 nip2> 
wT OD Ty) one Ay. Josephus describes the mikhnas 
similarly as “a girdle composed of fine twined linen and is 
put about the privy parts, the feet to be inserted into them 
in the manner of breeches, but about half of it is cut off, and 
it ends at the thighs, and is there tied fast”. Brown-Driver- 
Briggs renders mikhnas by “drawers” which of course is ab- 
solutely wrong. Notice especially that also Josephus terms 
the mikhnas a “girdle”, and his description leaves no doubt 
what we have to understand by it. Also here as in the case 
of the “layman’s” hagorah it is primarily a girdle, to which, 
however, is fastened a piece of cloth which is drawn between 
the legs and fastened at the back of the girdle; the cloth 
being wide enough to cover the loins and especially the inner 
part of the upper legs. It thus resembled somewhat short 


breeches as indicated by Josephus. 
H. F. Lurz 


University of California 


Ka, “thread, cord” in Egyptian 


In Egyptian the idea of “spinning” is expressed by the word 


sty, __o from which the verbal noun Sty.t ro we 


a 
= 
-e-lae “thread, cord” is derived. The root sty, Coptic 
cote is preserved in Hebrew ‘nv “warp”, which is given in 
Hebrew dictionaries under the root mnw. It is rather curious 
that in Arabic the root appears with > and © in (cd and 
lf JAOS 42 
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«s~, which verbs in the fourth stem mean “to make a warp”, 
The fluctuating writing of the dental may here point to a 
foreign origin of the stem. 


Side by side with sty appears in Egyptian the word DAN 


also meaning “to spin”. This word is of interest. Its real 
nature has not been detected so far. It is obviously not a 
causative form of an otherwise unknown verb tk?, but composed 
of the verb sty “to spin” and k? “thread, cord”, which of 
course is the Babylonian ka, Hebrew 1p. The composite verb 
should therefore be transcribed by styk? and has the meaning 
“to spin the thread”. 
H. F. Lutz 


University of California 


Nin- Uras and Nippur 


The name of the god Nin-IB has been read in a number 
of ways; thus the readings Nirig, Ninrag, or Enu-résti have 
been proposed in addition to the more recent readings of the 


name Inurta, Inmashtu, and Nin-Ura’, I quite agree with 
the reading of the name as Nin-Uras, but I disagree completely 
with the interpretations of the name as given so far for the 
following reasons. 

In order to explain the name of a god or his attributes he 
has to be dealt with locally, that is, he has to be studied in 
relation to the local cult and in relation to the national mytho- 
logy. If this, of course, can not be done, as a second expediency 
it becomes necessary to look across the frontiers of the land 
and explain it by drawing on some foreign pantheon. This, 
however, is absolutely unnecessary: in the case of Nin-Urai, 
The name can well be explained from the Babylonian side 
and mythological considerations show beyond doubt that Nin- 
Ura’ was an older Sumerian god than Enlil, or was at least 
a god who played a more important réle in ancient Sumer 
than Enlil. 

Nin-Ura8, let it first be said, gave his very name to the 
city of Nippur, for Nin-Ura&&u, which stands for Nin-burassu, 
or possibly Nin-purassu, means the “Lord in Bur”; whatever 
meaning bur or pur, which passed into wur, and finally into 
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ur may have had is irrelevant for the present. Nippur, there- 
fore, goes back to Nin-bur, or Nin-pur, the original name of 
the god. The name thus was given to the place at a time 
when the people were still in the animistic stage of religion. 
Nin-UraS thus was the oldest and most renowned spirit of the 
place, and in time gave his name to it. This is in perfect 
harmony with Babylonian mythology. Nin-Ura’ of Nippur in 
the astral mythology of Babylonia figures as the planet Saturn. 
Although the particular myth in which Nin-Ura’ figures as 
Saturn has not yet been recovered from the ground of Baby- 
lonia, there is absolutely no doubt that, in view of the wide- 
spread myth of the elder god slain by the younger, Nin-Uras 
the elder god was slain by the younger god Enlil in the same 


fashion as was Saturn by Jupiter etc. 
H. F. Lourz 


University of California 


Shahbizgarhi uthanam; Sauraséni locative in @ 


May I supplement Dr. Truman Michelson’s remarks on 
Shahbazgarhi uthdnam (JAOS 41.460) by referring to an 
article on The Linguistic Relationship of the Shahbazgarhi In- 
scription on pp. 725 ff. of the JRAS for 1904? I there pointed 
out that this inscription was incised in the neighbourhood of 
what is now the country in which the Modern Pisaca (or, as 
[ now call them, Dardic) languages are spoken at the present 
day, and that numerous instances of its phonetic peculiarities 
are paralleled by forms in these tongues. This country was 
also the home of the Kaikéya Paisaciki of Markandéya, with 
which the Dardic languages closely agree '. 

Even the Paisaci Prakrit of Hémacandra (spoken apparently 
in Central India) shows a weak sense of the difference between 
dental and cerebral ¢ (He. 4. 311), and this is much more 
prominent in the Dardic languages. In Sina, the language 
of Gilgit, the pronunciation of dentals and cerebrals fluctuates, 
and my latest authority, a skilled phonetician, who is stationed 
in the country, informs me that the usual pronunciation of 


1 See ZDMG 66. 77ff. for resemblances between them and Hémacandra’s 
Paisact. 
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both approaches that of the English alveolars. Even in s0 
Sanskrit-ridden a language as literary Kashmiri, there are 
many instances of the interchange of cerebrals and dentals, 
As an extreme example, — in poetry Yindrazith (= Indrajit) 
rhymes with ditht (= drstd). 

Coming now to Dr. Michelson’s uthdnam, it may be noted 
that relations of this word are common in Dardic, and that 
they nearly all agree with Markandeya’s Sauraséni in preserv- 
ing the dental th. Maiya has /wth-, Kashmiri has /wéth-, and 
Ba&sgali Kafir has /ut- or /ust-. So, in the related Sindhi 
we have /uth-, and in Lahnda the word utha, up, above, 
Horn (Grundriss der neupersischen Etymologie, § 84) refers the 
Baloci /vust- to ava + /std-, but it is equally possible that 
it as well as the above forms come from wt + /sthd-, like the 
Sauraséni utthido. 

I would therefore suggest that the Shahbazgarhi uthdnam 
is to be referred to the ancestor of Dardic, rather than to 
Sauraséni influence. 


On page 462 of the same number of the JAOS Dr. Michel- 
son refers to Markandéya’s rule that in Sauraséni, the locative 
singular of a-bases ends only in @, while in the case of - and 
u-bases it ends in mmi. For the latter he offers three possible 
explanations (himself preferring the first), viz. (1) that Maha- 
rastri has influenced Sauraséni, (2) that Markandéya has made 
a mistake, and (3) that the manuscripts of his grammar need 
correction. 

Regarding the third suggested explanation, I may state that 
I have five MSS. of the grammar, and that on this point they 
all agree with the printed text. Regarding the second sug- 
gestion, as Markandéya is entirely borne out by Rama-Sarman 
(Tarkavagifa) in the chapter referring to Sauraséni in the 
Prakrta-kalpataru, (II, x, 14, éd éva neh sydd, id-ud-antayor 
mmih), it appears that, at least according to the eastern school 
of Prakrit grammarians, he has made no mistake, and that 
Dr. Michelson’s preference for his -first explanation is amply 


justified. 
GrorcE A. GRIERSON 
Camberley, England 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The Executive Committee, at a meeting held in New York on June 2, 
1922, voted “that Professors Hopkins and Torrey, and the Editors of the 
Journal, be appointed to act as a provisional committee to supervise the 
publication of Dr. Blake’s Tagalog Grammar and Professor Edgerton’s 
Paiicatantra Reconstructed and to make all contracts requisite for that 
purpose”. 

By unanimous vote the Executive Committee has, since the recent 
meeting of the Society in Chicago, elected the following persons to 
membership in the Society: 


Prof, A. E. Bigelow, 

Mr. Dhan Gopal Mukherji, 
Rev. Dr. Z, T. Phillips, 
Dr. Najeeb M. Saleeby, 
Mr. Samuel Seligman. 


The names of the new members elected at Chicago will be printed in 
the Proceedings of the meeting, which will be published in the next 
number of the Journat. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 


At the meeting of the American Historical Association held in St. Louis 
in December, 1921, a luncheon conference on the Far East was held, at 
which Prof. K. S. Latourette presided, and at which papers were presented 
by Mr. Langdon Warner, of the Philadelphia Museum, on Prince Shotoku 
of Japan, and by Prof. M. I. Rostovzeff, of the University of Wisconsin, 
on relations between prehistoric culture in Southern Russia and China 
as indicated by ornamentation on pottery. The section on Ancient 
History held a session on the Roman Empire, at which Prof. A. T. Olmstead 
spoke on the importance of oriental elements in the empire’s history and 
culture. The section on the History of Culture was presided over by 
Prof. J.-H. Breasted of the University of Chicago, who spoke on the 
oriental basis of all culture and on problems of the future. At a luncheon 
conference on the History of Science Prof. Breasted spoke on the scientific 
advancement made by the Egyptians, and Prof. C, H. Haskins of Harvard 
University spoke on the relations between eastern and western scientific 
knowledge in the Middle Ages. 
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The Gypsy Lore Society is resuming its activities, interrupted since 
1914, by publishing the first quarterly number of Volume 1 of the Third 
Series of its Journal. Those who are interested in the work of the 
Society may apply for further information to the Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. T. W. Thompson, M. A., Repton, Derby, England. The Editor of 
the Journal is Mr. E. O. Winstedt, M. A., of 181 Iffley Road, Oxford, 


PERSONALIA 


A cablegram received on June 18 from Jerusalem announces the death 
of Rev. Dr. James B. Nies, a former president of the American Oriental 
Society, and for many years one of its most valued members. 


Professor Grorce A. Barton has been appointed to fill the position at 
the University of Pennsylvania left vacant by the death of Professor 
Morris Jastrow Jr. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


To authors and publishers of books on oriental subjects 


The Directors of the American Oriental Society have instructed the 
editors to enlarge the Jounnat and to devote approximately one-fourth 
of its space to reviews of important works on oriental subjects. It is 
intended to begin publication of such reviews with the next volume, to 
appear in the year 1923. The editors will be glad to receive for review 
copies of new publications within the fields which the Journat covers. 
They reserve the right to decide in the case of each book whether a 
review of it would be suitable for the Journat. All books for review 
should be sent to one of the editors (Max L. Margolis, 152 West Hortter 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., or Franklin Edgerton, 107 Bryn Mawr Avenue, 
Lansdowne, Pa.), and should be accompanied by a statement to the effect 
that they are intended for review in the Journat. It is requested that 
books on Indo-Iranian and other Indo-European subjects be addrest to 
Mr. Edgerton, and those on Semitic and allied fields to Mr. Margolis. 





